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“THE DIGEST’S” GREAT POLL BREAKING ALL RECORDS 


national poll are submerged by the fourth weekly report 
of the present Presidential canvass with a total return of 
nearly a million and a half votes, passing the previous high-water 
mark for this stage of any poll by more than 200,000 votes. The 
returns indicate that interest in the election is increasing daily, 


A PREVIOUS RECORDS for the fourth week of a 


; and it may, safely be predicted that, at its completion, the present 
» Ypoll. will, stand, forth, by many hundreds of thousands of votes, 


:# rs es eer . * - e . read 
: __oas the largest and’ most representative test of public opinion 


ever attempted in this country. 

The two outstanding facts 
of the present tabulation of 
votes, shown in detail on the 
following page, are still, as 
they have been from the first 
published returns, that Mr. 
Coolidge receives a consider- 
ably larger vote than all of 
the other candidates combined, 
and that Mr. La Follette is 
running ahead of Mr. Davis. 
Numerous Republican editors 
‘observe that this result har- 
monizes pretty well with the 
various sectional “straw votes” 
now being taken all over the 
country. It certainly har- 
monizes with their own ideas. 
On the other hand, as THE 
Dicust has frequently pointed 
out, Democratic returns have 
been slow to come in, due 
partly to technicalities in the 
mailing of the ballots, and 
even in the present large re- 
turn, including forty-two of 
the forty-eight States, it will 
be observed that most of the 
Southern States have so far 
made a small return, and that 
Tennessee has not been heard from at all. Mr. Davis’s percent- 
age will undoubtedly increase with succeeding tabulations. 

In the meantime, both Davis and La Follette sympathizers are 
asking whether it is not possible that most of the sectional straw 
votes, and even Tux Diaust’s recording: breaking poll, may tend 
to exaggerate the Republican strength. Upton Sinclair, the 
radical novelist and publicist, presents the question, together 
with evidence which he considers important in upholding his 
views, in a circular letter, a copy of which he forwards to 
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this office. He argues: _ 


“Tis Diaest’s vote will attract general attention and will have 
. a great effect upon the election, because many people will cast 
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their vote as they think most likely to defeat a certain candidate. 
For this reason it is important to consider how accurate a test 
Tue Lirerary Diaust’s straw-ballot affords of actual election 
results. : 

“Tun LirERARY Digest advertises that it has tried to make the 
ballot impartial and to reach every class of the community. 
We may accept this statement and still maintain that a ballot 
conducted by mail is bound to favor the candidate of the well- 
to-do classes. Such people are far more accustomed to receiving 
and answering mail than are the poor; moreover, it is far easier 
to get lists of business and professional men, magazine subserib- 

ers, and organized working- 
men than it isto get lists of 
tenant-farmers, unskilled la- 
borers and dwellers in city 
tenements. For this reason it 
seems almost certain that 
Tue Digest’s straw-ballot will 
favor the Republican party 
candidates. 

“Fortunately, we have a 
means of determining exactly. 
Tue Dicesr conducted a simi- 
lar straw-ballot prior to the 
1920 election. We know what 
the results of this election 
were, and we can compare the 
propheey and the fulfilment. 
The last returns on the 
Digest’s’ straw-ballot ap- 
peared in an issue late in Octo- 
ber, 1920. In giving the fig- 
ures I substitute ciphers for 
the right-hand figures, because 
these would not appreciably 
affeet the percentages. In 
the State of New York the 
Diarst poll gave Harding 
21,000 and Cox 4,400. Thus 
as between these two candi- 
dates Harding received 83 per 
cent. of the vote and Cox 17 
per cent. But when election 
day came and the actual votes 
were cast, Harding received 
1,871,000, while Cox received 
781,000. Thus Harding got 
only 70 per cent. while Cox 
got 30 per cent. Figuring in 
the same way for the State of New Jersey we find exactly the 
same results; that is, Tue Dicest promised Harding 83 per 
cent. and he only got 60 per cent. In Ohio THE Diacest promised 
him 74 per cent., while he got only 60 per cent. In Indiana it 
promised him 67 per cent. and he got 58 per cent. In Illinois 
he was promised 83 per cent. and got 73 per cent. In Cali- 
fornia he was promised 78 per cent. and he got 73 per cent. 
It thus appears that Tue Lirerary Dicest poll favors the 
Republican candidate by anywhere from 5 to 14 per cent. of 
the vote as between him and his nearest rival. 

““T am not meaning in this statement to accuse THE LITERARY 
Digest of deliberate unfairness; I have no doubt that they 
have done the best they can under the cireumstances, but I 
certainly think it is their duty to point out these circumstances 
to their readers.” 
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“This year class lines are more closely drawn than in any 
campaign since 1896,” adds another commentator on the ac- 
curacy of the poll, Frederick B. Wright of New York, who says 
that for twenty years he has ‘derived considerable amusement 
by making pre-election estimates of the vote in New York City 
and State.” ‘It is possible,’ adds Mr. Wright, ‘‘that the class 
of people you reach is not as representative of all shades of 
political opinion as it might be under other circumstances.” 

In dealing with the suggestions of both Mr. Wright and 
Mr. Sinclair, it must, of course, be borne in mind that the 
present poll is vastly greater than the 1920 poll of 600,000 
ballots, distributed in six States, which accurately predicted 
Mr. Harding’s election by an overwhelming majority. Ordi- 
narily, the greater the poll, the more accurate it becomes. Taking 
up the small poll of 1920, and comparing it with the strength of 
the Republican candidate as shown in the election, the following 
results are shown: 


Per cent. Harding’s Per cent. 

Harding's of Total Vote in of Total 
Popular Popular Digest Digest 
State Vote Vote Poll Poll 
New York..... 1,871,167 64.67 21,144 76.85 
New Jersey... . 615,333 67.72 22,644 79.13 
REG foe Sele. as 1,182,022 58.53 17,915 71.08 
Tatiana 9. : ay 696,370 55.16 16,201 63.98 
PROM es oe aes 1,420,480 67.95 17,891 77.22 
California. .... 624,992 66.24 16,759 71.56 


The 1920 Diaust poll, therefore, showed the following margin 
of percentages in favor of Mr. Harding over the Harding per- 
centage shown by the popular vote: 


New York. 7. 7565 ike eee 12.18 
New Jersey. 6.0. c.a was cae 11.41 
Olia. 7. 2 ssa eee a 12.55 
THGIALS., «.- ...< carn ak eee 8.82 
Tiitioks. fc cSoar oe er aes 9.27 
Ciator ie, «5. < rincuvairaiees ; 5.32 
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1,451,591 \lroran vores...... 828,031 324,654 10,637 2,669 2,156 283,444 1,451,591 
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The average percentage for the six States favored the Re<_ 


publican candidate by about 10 per cent. more than he received 
on election day. It was also shown by comparison of THs 
Digsst’s 1920 poll with the 1920 popular vote, that the Drazsr 
poll was approximately 10 per cent. under the popular vote 
recorded in these six States for Mr. Cox. Assuming that the 
present far more representative poll may show an equal per- 
centage of error, which may or may not be the case, it may be 
interesting to apply these percentages to some of the States where 
close votes are shown in the present election. 

In California, for instance, the present tabulation gives Mr. 
Coolidge 68,049 votes; Mr. Davis, 9,100; and Mr. La Follette 
58,378. By reducing Mr. Coolidge’s vote 10 per cent., and add- 
ing 10 per cent. to Mr. La Follette’s, the figures would stand in 
Mr. La Follette’s favor by nearly 3,000 votes, or 61,244 for 
Coolidge to 64,216 for La Follette. However, if the changes are 
made only on the. basis of the actual error shown in California 
by the previous poll, Mr. Coolidge will receive only 5.32 per cent. 
less, and La Follette would receive only 3.92 per cent. more. 
So modified, Tue Dicest’s present vote would stand 64,424 
for Mr. Coolidge to Mr. La Follette’s 60,713. It would appear, 
therefore, that, even allowing for the full measure of error shown 
by the previous poll as cited by Mr. Sinclair, Mr. La Follette’s 
strength is not quite equal to Mr. Coolidge’s. Tue Dicesr 
is merely furnishing the straws in this as in the case of the other 
States, and every partizan is weleome to do his own figuring. 
On the other hand, it must be emphasized that the present poll 
is far more inclusive than was the one on which Mr. Sinclair 
bases his argument, and that the percentage of error may be 
considerably less—or even reversed. The application of the 
same argument from the 1920 poll to another close State, West 
Virginia, would give Mr. Davis a majority there, changing the 
present figures from 13,353 for Coolidge and 10,656 for Davis 
to 12,027 for the President, and 12,302 for the Democratic 
nominee. California and West Virginia are the only two States, 
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it appears, in which a change would be effected by figuring in the 
percentage of error shown in the 1920 poll. 

Other polls, and dozens of straw votes in all parts of the 
country, are mostly pointing in the same general way as the 
Diasst national poll, believes the Republican New York Herald 
Tribune. At the same time, it may be observed, a recent poll 
started in New York City by the Daily News gave,on October 2, 
La Follette 1,125 votes, Coolidge 690 and Davis 634. This 
poll shows ‘‘ Al” Smith, the Democratic candidate for Governor, 
with 1,706 votes against 822 for Theodore Roosevelt, his 
Republican opponent. The Democratic campaign in New York 
is just getting under way, and Democratic adherents rely upon 
the strength of Governor Smith to bring enough votes into the 
Democratic fold so that, with the Republican strength split 
between an admittedly strong La Follette following and the 
large vote certain, from all present appearances, to be polled by 
Mr. Coolidge, the Democrats may havea chance to carry the State. 

“Wait for the gravel train,’ advises another editor, writing 
in the Jersey City Observer. He adds: 


“Tae Literary Dicest poll in 1920 accurately forecast what 
the result would be. The first returns from the present poll are 
comparatively meager, and from few States, and need not dis- 
courage the Democrats. To use a familiar expression of years 
agone, when Democrats were discouraged by the early returns, 
they found encouragement in declaring ‘Wait for the gravel 
train.’ The ‘gravel train’ States are still to be heard from.” 


Other factors must be taken into consideration in interpreting 
the results of the poll, if a true estimate of its value be arrived at, 
believes the Democratic Norfolk Virginian Pilot. According 
to this Southern editor’s view both of the present poll and of the 
present situation in general: 


“One of these factors concerns the complexion of the 
parties. The Republican party in the North and East has 
been predominantly a business and professional man’s party, 
while the Democratic party has always included a larger num- 
ber of toilers. Despite all precautions Tam Lirrrary Dicest 
has made to secure for this poll a mailing list representa- 
tive of all groups of voters, it is probable that the list in- 
eludes a preponderant number of business and professional men 
who normally vote Republican. The wage-earners who normally 
vote Democratic are in the minority. Even were this not true 
of the mailing lists, it would probably be true of the returns, 
since merchants, manufacturers and salaried employees in the 
cities and towns may be counted on to mark and return their 
ballot more promptly than those whose economic position is less 
fortunate. This difference in party personnel accounts in all 
probability for part of the heavy Coolidge majorities in such 
States as New York, New Jersey and Ohio. But since the wage- 
earners are accustomed to make their influence felt on election 
day, it is a difference that will not be reflected in the returns 
from the actual voting. 

‘Tt is also important to remember that the La Follette party 
is a party of protest, appealing to a large number of so-called 
intellectuals and others who are intensely anxious to impress 
their case on the public: Tue Lirrrary Dicesr poll affords 
this group an excellent opportunity to make a demonstration of 
strength and to advertise their cause. That they have seized 
the opportunity is evident from the size of their vote. But it is 
extremely improbable that the La Follette party is as weli 
supplied with silent voters as it is with those who are vocal. 
The chances are that when election day arrives the party will be 
short of battalions to throw into the extensive line which its 
skirmish troops are seeking to occupy in the preelection polls.” 


The St. Louis Post-Dispatch, also Democratic, feels, with Mr. 
Sinclair, that the Draxsr poll is giving the Republicans more 
than a square deal. It believes that this is shown by the relative 
registration of Democrats and Republicans as of 1920 who vote 
in the present poll. Tue Dicest’s figures show, for instance, 
to quote the editorial view of sidelights on the previous poll 
as presented by the The Post-Dispatch: 


“That 27,752 of its present California voters voted Republican 
in 1920 and only 7,484 Democratic. THe Dicrst’s present poll 


list, then, would have carried California for Harding in 1920 by 
nearly 4 to 1, while the actual vote of the State in 1920 was less 
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than 3 to 1, indicating a selection in favor of Republicans by 
Tur Diaest in this year’s straw-ballot list. Approximately the 
same proportions hold true for Illinois. Digest voters in Kansas 
in 1920 were more than 3 to 1 Republican, while in the official 
vote the State went less than 2 to 1 for Harding. 

‘‘We could go on down the list of twelve States in the current 
week’s report, excepting two of the ‘Solid South,’ and prove by a 
comparison of Tur Dicest’s own figures with the official vote 
that its poll has been taken preponderantly among Republicans.” 


We present this Democratic argument for what it is worth, 
merely calling attention to the fact that absolute accuracy is 
seldom attainable in a straw vote and that, granting a margin 
of error as large as either The Post-Dispatch or Mr. Sinclair pre- 
supposes, very few changes would be made in the line-up of 
the States. As opposed to these proponents of Mr. La Follette 
and Mr. Davis, supporters of Coolidge in general hail the poll’s 
findings as a pillar of cloud leading to their promised land. Other 
more limited polls, such as that conducted by the New York 
American in sixteen cities, are also interesting, says the New 
York Herald Tribune, adding a further editorial opinion to the 
effect that: 


‘““The American’s canvass shows a total of 70,008 for Coolidge, 
70,244 for La Follette and 33,212 for Davis. Of the sixteen cities 
included, New York, Albany, Baltimore, Boston, Detroit, 
Chicago, San Francisco, Atlanta, Fort Worth and San Antonio 
are normally Democratic. Milwaukee is a La Follette citadel. 
Washington is disfranchised. Rochester and Los Angeles are 
Republican and Seattle and Syracuse are uncertain. Yet Coo- 
lidge is ahead in six of them, including New York, Chicago, De- 
troit and Baltimore, and but for La Follette’s advantage in 
Milwaukee would be about 4,000 ahead on the total vote. 

“Tt is also worth noting that on polls actually taken at any 
given spot Coolidge has a substantial lead. The La Follette 
strength in The American’s poll has been greatly swollen by the 
coupon mail vote, which can not well be protected against 
duplication. The coupon votes cast by American readers are 
overwhelmingly for La Follette. 

“In The World’s two-day count at the Rivoli and Rialto 
theaters Coolidge received 2,038 votes, La Follette 1,562 and 
Davis 1,072. Analysis of the ballots showed that 545 persons 
who did not vote in 1920 were for Coolidge, 582 for La Follette 
and 301 for Davis. Party changes since 1920 are confusing, 
since so many Democrats voted that year for Harding. Adding 
Democrats voting for Harding to Democrats voting for Cox, 
La Follette is manifestly drawing more heavily from the Demo- 
cratic than from the Republican ranks. Both among the new 
voters and among the old voters, therefore, Mr. Davis seems to be 
slipping further and further into last place—at least in the many 
city centers from which Democratic strength has been so largely 
drawn in the past.” 


But campaigns are decided in October, retorts the Raleigh 
(N. C.) News and Observer, explaining the poor showing made 
thus far by the Democratic candidate. As The News and 
Observer views the situation, both in its present development 
and future potentialities: 


‘Tt is true that the Davis campaign was slow in getting under 
way, that the La Follette forces are enthusiastic and militant as 
is always true of members of a new party, and Coolidge’s cam- 
paign has been well organized for a full year. If the vote were 
taken as of October 25th, it would probably show a different 
result. Even as recorded early in the campaign, while it would 
indicate that Coolidge had the best chance then, the votes did 
not indicate that he would be elected, but rather indicated that 
the election would be thrown into the House of Representatives. 
In that body, nobody ean predict with certainty, but the almost 
universal opinion is that Coolidge could not be elected. 

“Before Davis took the stump and the issues were passed on, 
prognosticators thought Coolidge would win. All of these agree 
now that there has been a drift in the opposite direction and 
Davis stock has gone up. The nomination of Al Smith yesterday 
sent it up forty per cent. and took New York out of the Coolidge 
and put it into the doubtful column, even if it does not assure it 
to Davis as many believe. 

‘**A Presidential campaign is won in the month of October. In 
September, 1896, Bryan was elected, and in September, 1916, 
Hughes was elected. Election day told a different story. 

“History will repeat itself.” 
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THE BIG STAKES IN THE 


HE ENTIRE ELECTION, many political experts 

think, may hang on the result of the fight for the 
governorship of New York between Governor Smith, 
whose popularity was attested by a record-breaking vote in 


1922, and Col. Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., inheritor of a name 
charged with political magic. The choice of these two eandi- 


dates by the Democratic and Republican State leaders is taken 
as good- evidence of the importance attached to victory in this 
For New York, 


particular struggle in this Presidential year. 
with its fickle political affec- 
tions, and its forty-five elec- 
toral votes, is regarded as a 
pivotal State in the national 
campaign; and the strength 
or weakness of the State ticket 
is not without its bearing on 
the way the State casts its” 
vote for President. Only 
once since the war has a Presi- 
dential election been carried 
without the winning of New 
York, notes the Montgomery 
Advertiser (Dem.), which re- 
minds us that that was ‘in 
1916, when Woodrow Wilson 
pulled through by the skin of 
his teeth, a result due to the 
state. of factional feeling in 
California and to the political 
miracle of a State like Kansas 
going for the Democratic 
ticket.”” This year, among 
politicians at the Capital, a 
Washington dispatch to the 
Democratic New York Times 
tells us, “‘there seems to be 
a rather general disposition to 
believe that whichever candi- 
date earries New York will ob- 
tain a majority of the Electoral 
College.” Consequently, re- 
marks the Oshkosh, Wisconsin, 
Daily Northwestern (Rep.), the New York contest will engage 
the attention of the whole country. The Detroit Free Press (Ind.) 
agrees that the battle for the governorship in the Empire State 
_‘challenges a much bigger attention than ordinarily because 
behind it is unquestionably the fight of the two parties for the 
Presidential electors.”” And in the Democratic Richmond 
Times-Dispatch we read: 

“The fortunes of Presidential candidates may hang upon the 
result of this race in New York between Smith and Roosevelt. 
It is possible, of course, for Davis or Coolidge to secure the neces- 
sary 266 electoral votes without capturing the Empire State, 
but it is not probable that the loser of New York will be chosen 
President. The strength of Davis will depend to-a great extent 
upon the strength of Smith, and Coolidge will rely in large mea- 
sure upon Roosevelt to swing New York into the Republican 
column.” 

“With Gov. Al Smith locking horns with young Theodore 
Roosevelt, the country may expect to get some additional thrills 
between now and November,” thinks the Democratic Birming- 
ham News, which sees New York as ‘‘one of the hardest fought 
battle-grounds in the whole country.” “The Democrats of 
New York putforth their best vote-getter when they renominated 
Gov. Alfred E. Smith, and probably the Republicans did the 
same when they nominated Theodore Roosevelt,’’ believes the 
Democratic Dallas News. ‘‘It will be a battle,’’ declares the 


SMITH-ROOSEVELT BOUT 


Republican Albany Knickerbocker Press, which sees “pitted 
against the Smith wisdom and genius all the fighting force, energy 
and ability” of the Republican candidate, assisted by “the 
most effective guns of the best supporting battery that can be 
trained on the New York political front.’”’ Colonel Roosevelt, 
remarks the Republican Syracuse Post-Standard, “goes against 


the strongest man that the Democratic party has produced in — 


New York since Grover Cleveland, and he will give a good ac- 
count of himself.’’ Noting that it is just twenty-six years since 
Theodore Roosevelt, father of 
the present Republican eandi- 
date, was elected Governor of 
New York, the independent 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat re- 
minds us that the elder Roose- 
velt’s opponent was “ Augustus 
Van Wyck, a respectable judge 
in Brooklyn, but of no great 
fame or following’’; while his 


has twice served as Governor 
of New York, who achieved 
national distinction in that 
office, who was elected the 
second time, two years ago, 
by a plurality of nearly 400,000, 
and who was but recently one 
of the chief candidates for the 
Democratic nomination for 
President of the United 
States.” ‘Can young Roose- 
velt triumph over such an an- 
tagonist?’”’ asks the St. Louis 
paper, which goes on to say: 


“The odds would seem to 
be greatly against him. He 
has, it is true, the advantage 
of a general election which will 
bring out the full party vote, 
and the Republicans are usu- 
ally in the majority in New 
York in a Presidential election. 
Except in 1912, the Demo- 
cratic party has not carried the State for a Presidential candidate 
since 1892. There are, however, so many elements of uncer- 
tainty in this campaign that no one can be sure what the result 
will be in New York, tho, of course, it is most probable that it 
will go Republican. But can Roosevelt be elected even if the 
Republicans carry the State for President? Ordinarily the 
State ticket is carried through on the wave of the Presidential 
vote, but that rule may not hold good with Al Smith in the field. 
In 1920 Harding carried the State by over a million plurality, but 
Smith was defeated by only 70,000. Smith, the Democratic 
candidate for Governor, received nearly 500,000 more votes than 
did Cox, the Democratic candidate for President. If the Presi- 
dential vote had not been so overwhelmingly Republican, Smith 
undoubtedly would have been elected in 1920, as he was in 1922. 
Nobody expects another Republican tidal wave this year. So, 
even if Coolidge should carry New York, Smith, who is probably 
stronger now than he has ever been, may carry it also.” 


If Roosevelt should defeat Smith and make good as Governor, 
“his eareer may continue to parallel that of his illustrious 
father,” remarks the independent St. Joseph News Press, which 
adds that to Smith also ‘‘ victory would mean greater strength as 
a contender for the Presidential nomination four years hence.” 
The contest, thinks the Democratic Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
“is more important to Roosevelt than to Smith,” for 


“To Roosevelt it means the making or the breaking of his 
political career. To Smith it is a question whether a political 


- 


son ‘‘is pitted against one who © 
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eareer already covering thirty years shall be climaxed by another 
victory or anti-climaxed by a defeat. Smith could recover from 


such a defeat; Roosevelt might not be able to survive it.” 
=< rl. * 


But-all calculations and prophecies as to the result of the 
New York State election are vitiated by an “unknown quan- 
_tity”—the candidacy of Senator La Follette, according to the 


Dallas News. Says this Democratie paper: 


“The La Follette vote in New York will eat into the Demo- 
eratic vote more than it will into the Republican vote. A 
heavy La Follette vote might defeat Mr. Davis, the Demo- 
eratic candidate, and yet allow Governor Smith to be reelected 
by a large majority.” 


Turning to the personalities 
and records of the Democratic 
and Republican candidates for 
the New York governorship, 
we find many interesting edi- 
torial estimates of both from 
within and from without the 
State. Noting first what they 
have to say of the present 

‘incumbent, we find the inde- 

pendent Minneapolis Journal 
_ declaring that Al Smith ‘‘can 
BS win if any Democrat can.” 

The Governor’s record of 
rf achievement, notes the Bal- 
 timore Sun (Ind. Dem.), ‘‘is 
- praised by foe as well as friend.” 
“Tf anybody in New York can 
help Mr. Davis obtain a big 
a vote, that person should be 

Governor Smith,” declares the 

independent Detroit Free Press, 
' which thinks, however, that 


aes 


* this time the Governor ‘‘is 
5 going up against about as stiff 
-_ @ game as he has ever en- 
eountered.” ‘Smith spells 
victory,” avers ex-Secretary 
Daniels’s Raleigh News and 
+ Observer; 2 Democratic paper. 
7 **One finds in the life story 


of Al Smith both an inspiration for the youth of the country 
and an index to the character of the man himself,” remarks 
- the Dayton News (Dem.), which goes on to say of him: 


- “A product of the East Side, he has battled his way to national 
recognition, and yet all that has come to him has not come because 
of sheer voting strength of Tammany Hall. Governor Smith 
has made a study of the science of popular government. He is 
‘one of the people, and he has imprest the citizenship of his 
- commonwealth with his devotion to their best interests. Gov- 
-ernor Smith always has stood four-square upon every proposition 
which has come to him and to his office.” 


Within his State the Democratic papers are unanimous in pro- 
claiming the strength of the Smith candidacy, while many Repub- 
- lican papers pay tribute to his personality and agree with the 
Binghamton Sun (Rep.) that he is “probably the strongest can- 
didate the Democrats could have nominated.” According to the 
Democratic New York World “he is the choice of the people of his 
ate, and of the Democratic party throughout the nation. Noth- 
ing will hearten liberalism so much as his nomination.” But in 
the Republican Rochester Democrat and Chronicle we read: 


_ Mr. Smith’s sueeess in politics is due entirely to the fiction, 
earefully built up, that while he is a Tammany product through 
through, he stands superior to the traditional type of Tam- 
y politician. His lack of all the elements of real statesman- 
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ship was abundantly demonstrated when he was a candidate for 
President, when he was unable to offer a single suggestion for a 
national issue around which to rally his friends.”’ 


Because his public career has been of briefer span, less is known 
about Governor Smith’s Republican rival. According to the 
independent Chicago Evening Post, however: 

“The young Roosevelt has a jealous regard for the great name 
which he bears, and, we are confident, will exert himself to honor 
it. He has never sought to trade upon it. His ambition, say 
his friends, is to earn his right to it by service to his country.” ; 

Up to the present, many papers note, his career has followed 
to aremarkable degree that of 
his father. Like his father, he 
has been a State Assembly- 
He served his 
country on the field of battle, 
and has been Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy. In running 
for Governor he essays another 
step in the same direction. 
Says a stanch supporter of 
the Administration, the Wash- 
ington Post: 


man. has 


“Colonel Roosevelt, as Assis- 
tant Secretary of the Navy, 
has made a splendid official. 
His eapacity for hard work is 
astonishing. His public utter- 
ances have been few, but in 
them all he has displayed good 
sense and constructive states- 
manship. He has the courage 
of his own convictions and the 
ability to state them.” 


The New York Republicans, 
avers the Republican New 
York Herald Tribune, have 
chosen ‘‘a two-fisted, fighting 
eandidate, with a voice of his 
own and ideas of his own.” 
Moreover, points out the New 
York Evening Post, an inde- 
pendent paper with Republican 
affiliations: 


“‘Roosevelt’s nomination gives the people of the State an 
opportunity to rid themselves of Tammany dictation. The 
Wigwam will fight tooth and nail to hold on to what it has. It 
will not be squeamish about campaign methods. But its fum- 
bling for an issue shows the straits to which it is reduced by the 
candidacy of Colonel Roosevelt.” 


Democratic and independent papers that attack Colonel 
Roosevelt’s candidacy do so chiefly on two scores: that to elect 
him as theson of his father would be to establish ‘‘a Crown Prince 
tradition”; and on his failure as Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
to prevent the leasing of the naval oil reserves to Sinclair and 
Doheny. The New York World, however, admits that 
one has impugned the honesty of Theodore Roosevelt.” 

Altho both Smith and Roosevelt have been denounced by the 
Anti-Saloon League as “‘wets,’’ the question of how to deal with 
the liquor problem seems to be the most clear-cut issue between 
them. Governor Smith, it will be recalled, was instrumental in 
the repeal of the Mullan-Gage enforcement law in the State, 
and his platform this year, while pledging the Democratic party to 
‘a continuance of the policy of enforcement of every law,” calls 
upon Congress to modify the Volstead Law to permit the sale of 
light wines and beer. Roosevelt, denouncing this attitude as an 
attempt ‘‘torun with the hareand hunt with the hounds,” pledges 
himself to work for the reenactment of a State enforcement law. 


“no 
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LA FOLLETTE AND THE GERMAN VOTE 


6 HE GERMAN VOTE is for La Follette,” writes the 
correspondent of a leading Eastern Republican 
paper from Chicago; a society of German-Americans, 

said to be 6,000,000 strong, pledges its support to the La Follette- 

Wheeler ticket; a stanch Republican German-language daily 

in the Mississippi Valley admits that ‘‘ Mr. Coolidge is to suffer,” 

because ‘‘many thousands of Americans of German origin will 
vote for La Follette’’; 18,000 German-Americans cheer La Follette 
to the skies in a Sunday mass meeting in the Yankee Stadium in 

New York. While these items may be balanced by the revolt of 

members of the Steuben Society against the La Follette indorse- 

ment, and by the apparent lack of excitement over the La 

Follette candidacy on the part of the German-American press in 


THE LOST PROVINCES 


—Kirby in the New York World. 


the East, the evidence of a La Follette trend among German 
voters should be examined, particularly as it bears on the pos- 
sibility of this vote swinging the election in ‘‘doubtful’’ States. 

Before noting what the German-Americans think of La 
Follette, as shown by German-language editors and the inquiries 
of experienced political writers, it is interesting to quote the 
Wisconsin Senator’s opinion of German-Americans. In his 
speech in New York, Senator La Follette, protesting that he was 
not speaking ‘‘as a candidate,” or even “talking politics,” 
gave testimony “‘to the support accorded by Wisconsin citizens 
of German blood to our progressive movement,” and spoke of the 
Steuben Society as ‘‘enlisted”’ in his fight. Senator La Follette 
called attention to the loyal support given our Government 
“throughout the terrible strain of the World War” by citizens 
of German blood. Under the stress of war hysteria, he said, 
“they suffered heart-breaking humiliation. They were martyrs 
to wrongful suspicion, espionage, persecution, and mob violence. 
The German element of our population passed through that 
reign of terror with extraordinary eredit and fortitude.” 

If American voters of German descent were to respond unan- 
imously at the polls to such sympathetie words, and even if the 
Steuben Society with its several million members were really 
enlisted in the La Follette cause, it would be a matter of con- 
cern to the old parties. Inquiries made to editors of repre- 


sentative German papers reveal considerable reluctance to take 
sides, or even to estimate the strength of the La Follette appeal 
to their readers. In the Middle West, however, a considerable 
turning of German-American voters to La Follette is predicted 
by experienced correspondents, and is admitted by several 
important German-language papers. 

How unanimously the Steuben Society will back up its official 
indorsement of La Follette is put in doubt by the earnest pro- 
tests against that indorsement from members of local units of 
the society in New York and Chicago. One New York Steuben- 
ite declares that instead of a unanimous vote for La Follette, at 
least half the members of the organization will support Coolidge. 
Another insists that ‘“‘the so-called indorsement of the La Fol- 
lette-Wheeler ticket does not represent the voice of the society 
as a whole, but rather the sentiments of a few over-zealous and 
impulsive leaders.” The women of a New York local unit 
have protested against ‘‘this high-handed delivery of 6,000,000 
votes of the Americans of German origin or descent,’’ and have 
offered the prediction ‘‘that the conservative Teutonie vote will 
be cast for Coolidge.” On the other hand, George Sylvester 
Viereck retorts that after the indorsement of the La Follette © 
ticket by the society’s political committee the action was re- 
peated unanimously by the delegates at the society’s national 
convention in August, so that ‘‘it is fatuous to say that under 
these circumstances the indorsement was the unauthorized de- 
cision of a handful of officers.”” And a Jersey City member of 
the organization is quoted in the Brooklyn Citizen as saying: 
‘‘Ninety-nine per cent. of American citizens of German descent 
will vote for La Follette and Wheeler.” 

It might be said in passing that Republican and Democratic 
dailies commenting on La Follette’s talk to the German-Amer- 
icans in New York and on the diverse opinions coming from mem- 
bers of the Steuben Society, incline generally to the view that 
the leaders of the Steuben Society will not be able to deliver 
the votes of the members. And the Memphis Commercial Appeal 
(Dem.) feels sure that “loyal Americans of German blood will 
join with loyal Americans of French, Belgian, Austrian, Irish, 
Italian, and all other bloods, in denouncing any effort to revive 
racial consciousness and separation in this country.” 

Perusal of the editorials of German-American papers in the 
East and direct inquiries made to their editors reveal little 
regarding the trend of German-speaking voters in this section. 
The radical New Yorker Volkszeitung supports Foster and Gitlow, 
because La Follette is too conservative, while the Newark Freie 
Zeitung supports Coolidge because La Follette is too radical. 
The New Yorker Staatszeitung editorially defends many of La 
Follette’s ideas, and particularly likes his plank calling for a 
revision of the Treaty of Versailles, but it takes no definite 
editorial stand in favor of any Presidential candidacy. 

Farther West, several editors of German-language papers, in re- 
sponse to inquiries from THe Digest, throw more light on the 
political preferences of their readers. In Cincinnati, the Freie 
Presse is ‘‘for Coolidge.”’ The editor of the Omaha Daily Tribune 
does not stop with stating his own preferences. He says: ' 


‘‘Americans of German blood will not vote as a group for La ~ 
Follette, in spite of efforts of some Eastern men claiming to con- 
trol a certain organization. This organization represents only 
a small but very vocal minority which has very little influence 
upon the great masses of our element. The Americans of Ger- 
man blood still believe in the policy of protection of American 
industries as sponsored by the Republican party. They are 
against constant political changes and believe that stabilization 
and permanence of our governmental policy are most beneficial 
to the economie life of the nation. They appreciate perhaps 
more than any other element the very great importance of the 
rejection by the Republican Senators of that most destructive 
eovenant of modern times, the Treaty of Versailles, which 
Treaty impoverished Europe and closed the European markets 
for our surplus produets of field and farm, with such disastrous 
consequences for the American farmer. If we are now in part 
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TWO IDEAS OF WHAT LA FOLLETTE Is DOING 


_ recovering from this depression, we owe thanks to the efforts of 
the fearless pathfinder, Charles G. Dawes, who worked out the 
plan of reconstruction now accepted by four-fifths of the repre- 
sentatives of the German people. . . . But most of all the 

_ Americans of German blood will uphold the powers of our 

Supreme Court as the bulwark of our rights and freedom, and 
will not permit it, if they can help it, to become the plaything 

of radical politicians, controlling the fluctuating combinations 
in the many State legislatures and the Congress.” 


paper for sixty-seven years,’’ strongly supports President 
Coolidge, its editor admits that ‘‘many thousands of Americans 
of German origin will vote for La Follette.”” He explains that 
many of them, ‘‘ Democrats as well as Republieans,”’ voted for 
Harding four years ago to voice resentment against the Wilson 
Administration. But ‘‘under the Harding régime nothing was 
done to soothe their injured feelings,’’ and now, “‘by the irony 
of fate, Mr. Coolidge is to suffer for the sins of his predecessor.” 
__ Representing the German-language editors which support La 
Follette, the Detroit Abendpost, the only German daily in 
- Michigan, says that “ninety per cent. of American citizens of 
_ German parentage are in accordance with the Steuben Society 
of America. Almost every Michigan citizen of German ex- 
traction is for La Follette-Wheeler.”’ Similarly in Senator La 
Follette’s State the editor of the Milwaukee Herold declares 
that to his knowledge ‘95 per cent. of the Americans of German 
descent in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and the Northwest will vote 
for La Follette for the following reasons’’: 


| But while the Wesiliche Post of St. Louis, ‘‘a Republican 


“Because La Follette won their personal affection by standing 
- stedfastly for sanity, fairness and Constitutional rights, while pas- 
sion and prejudice were poisoning relations between German- 
_ Americans and their fellow citizens during the war. 

- “Beeause they know his record in Wisconsin proves that he 
sincerely endeavors to put all campaign promises into legislation. 

‘Because they believe in La Follette’s integrity. 

“Because he favors abolition of the use of injunctions in labor 
disputes, and stands for the right of farmers and laborers to 
organize and bargain collectively. 
“Because La Follette has fought for strict conservation of 
natural resources, and for the people’s right to amend their own 
Constitution to keep it in step with the progress of man. 

“Because La Follette’s platform demands revision of the 
Treaty of Versailles, and because his platform demands further 


, 


CAN’T STOP HIM 
3 —tTalburt in the Cleveland Press. 


armament reduction, not by America alone, but by all great 
nations by international agreement.”’ 


Further testimony to the strength of La Follette among voters 
of German descent in the Middle West is offered by two ex- 
perienced Washington correspondents. Says Mr. G. Gould 
Lincoln in a Chicago dispatch to the Washington Star: 


**In Illinois, as in Missouri, Wisconsin, Nebraska, and Cali- 
fornia, of the Western States, the vote of the German-American 
citizen cuts a large figure. German-Americans in Chicago are 
ridiculing the recent declaration made by a committee of the 
Steuben Society tc Senator La Follette that 6,000,000 German- 
American votes will be swung to the Independent-Progressive 
ticket. But, while they ridicule this assertion in one breath, in 
the next they admit that La Follette fs going to get a great 
many of the German-American votes cast in November.” 


Mr. Lincoln has been talking with German-Americans 
in the Middle West. In Chicago, they tell him that La Follette 
will draw more German votes from the Republicans than the 
Democrats in Illinois, but that Coolidge is still likely to carry 
the State. He explains that: 


“The appeal that the La Follette candidacy makes to the 
German-American voter lies in his opposition to the entry of 
the United States into the World War, in his opposition to the 
Versailles Treaty, in what the German-Americans believe is his 
stand for the freedom of speech and the press. 

“There are many German-Americans engaged in business—big 
business, not a few of them. These will vote as other business 
men will vote—for Coolidge, in large part.” 


Writing to the New York Herald Tribune (Rep.) from the 
same political center, Mark Sullivan is willing to ‘put it down 
that the German vote is for La Follette’”’ in the Middle West: 


**The local Republican and Democratic politicians in the eom- 
munities affected know the facts, and know them to their sorrow. 
The testimony of these is that the German vote is for La Follette, 
and that as respects at least four Western States, the German 
vote is the largest single group La Follette has behind him. 

“The German vote is almost large enough, alone, to give 
Wisconsin and Minnesota to La Follette; it is so large in Mis- 
souri that by going solidly to La Follette it will determine the 
balance of power as between the Republicans and Democrats, 
and probably in favor of the Democrats. In Chicago and in 
the rest of Illinois the German vote is formidable. In Nebraska 
the German vote is almost large enough to be decisive.” 
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JAPAN’S ATTITUDE AT GENEVA 


HE DIFFICULTY OF FIXING a hard-and-fast line 

distinguishing domestic from international issues is 

plainly recognized as a result of the recent stand of 
Japan at the League of Nations conference at Geneva. The 
States voting there had drawn up a protocol of arbitration and 
security providing for common action against nations which 
might break the peace, and branding as an ‘‘aggressor” any 
nation which goes to war in the face of the World Court. In 
the closing days of September the Japanese delegation made a 
wholly unexpected move, which met with instantaneous opposi- 
tion from the British, Australian and French delegates, in pro- 


WHILE PEACE IS ON THE WAY 


“They talk at Geneva, but they do not talk in Georgia.’’ 
—Forain in Le Figaro (Paris). 


posing an amendment empowering the League to intervene in 
disputes between States arising from purely domestic questions. 
In the opinion of several correspondents covering the con- 
ference for American newspapers, this action of Japan’s was 
nothing more nor less than an attempt to, use the League to put 
pressure on the United States regarding immigration exclusion. 
For afew days it threatened to upset the entire meeting. Finally, 
however, a substitute amendment, satisfactory to Japan, was 
~ passed—and the crisis was over. As outlined by the Geneva 
correspondent of the New York World, the amendment boils 
down. to this: 

“Tf a State asks the World Court to decide a point in dispute 
between itself and another State, and the World Court declares 
the question purely domestie for the second State, then the 
State which raised the question can return to the League Council 
and present its ease, or in event that hostilities have broken out 
meantime can come before the League on the same footing as any 
one else and without being presumed an aggressor. 

“Tn the original text any State which started war was presumed 
an aggressor. What the Japanese wanted and got was to remove 
this immediate presumption of aggression under these specific 
circumstances. The League must wait until the State has had 
time to present its case.’ 

Is Japan to be credited with a diplomatic victory, or a defeat? 
According to John Corbin, Geneva correspondent of the New 
York Times, Japan has suffered a diplomatic defeat. For, he 
goes on, “‘if persisted in, her recent attitude could only have been 
taken by the nations of the Pacific as a declaration that she 
intended to achieve her destiny by force of arms and that, 
rather than let peaceful endeavors of other nations stand in her 
way, she would disrupt the League.”’ Wilbur Forrest, Geneva 


correspondent of the New York Herald Tribune, on the other 
hand, declares that ‘‘Japan’s moral and political victory is un- 
disputed.”’ Continues this correspondent: 


“First, Japan’s ‘presumption of aggression,’ which the proto- 
col originally attempted to impose upon any State which was 
deemed to be threatening war or going to war over another 
State’s domestic laws, has been reserved. 

“‘Second, Japan has been able during the last three days to eall 
her immigration cause to the attention of the entire world, as 
well as that of all Asia, which is interested in the same issue. 

‘“Third, Tokyo has been able to show that her withdrawal from 
the League would be equivalent to nullifying all the League’s 
peace plans, and this remains a heavy club in Japanese hands.” 


Be that as it may, ‘‘ Japan has made it virtually impossible for 
herself to ever go to war with us over the question of immigration 
without being declared an aggressor nation and facing the force 
of the entire civilized world,’’ asserts the Newark News. Trans- 
lated into concrete terms, says the New York World, what 
happened at Geneva was this: 


“The League committee had agreed to name any nation as 
aggressor if it did not accept the ruling of the World Court that 
the control of immigration was a purely domestic concern. This 
agreement by the League upheld at every point the American 
point of view in its controversies with Japan. We found our- 
selves, in other words, supported by the whole world, the League 
lined up on our side, and Japan notified that she could not even 
make immigration the subject of international dispute without 
running the risk of lining up the whole League against her. 

‘“The Japanese understood the matter correctly. They saw 


. that if the protocol were adopted as it stood, they could never 


again make an effective protest against Japanese exclusion. So 
they did what any other nation would do in their place: they put 
forth a strong objection to that part of the protocol which would 
have rendered them helpless in the face of any action on immi- 


_ gration which they believe touches their honor and their diplo- 


matie position. : 

“‘They could do no less in self-respect, and it would be grossly 
unfair not to recognize that a proud nation was bound not to. 
accept tamely a decision by the League which stopt Japan from 
protesting against racial discrimination, not only in California 
but in Australia, Asia and Africa. The Japanese objection at 
Geneva need not and should not be interpreted as meaning that 
Japan has it in her mind to make war against the British Empire 
and the United States. It should be interpreted as meaning that 
Japan. does not wish it to be settled that she has no legal right of 
protest when she feels aggrieved. 

‘“The League committee recognized the force of the Japanese 
argument, asAmerica had always recognized it in the Gentlemen’s 
Agreement. Under the compromise formula Japan retains her 
right to make diplomatic protests, but the fundamental decision 
of the League committee stands: If Japan made any military 
move (which we do not anticipate) in a dispute over immigration, 
she would be declared the aggressor by the League of Nations 
and would suffer the penalties now being worked out at Geneva. 
In short, the United States finds itself on the immigration question 
guaranteed in a very effective and quite unexpected way by the 
moral and possibly the practical force of the League of Nations. 

‘Far from being a danger to the United States, the negotiations 
at Geneva promise an immense insurance of our own national 
interest and national safety. The nations at Geneva, seeking 


- security for themselves, are by way of giving additional security 


to the United States.” 


“We may be out of the League of Nations,” observes the 
Montgomery Advertiser, “but the proceedings of the League 
are of momentous consequence to us, nevertheless.’’ And Japan, 
thinks this paper, is still resentful and sullen over our immigra- 
tion exclusion act. Moreover, she ‘“‘wished to use the League 
as a club in settling disputes, such as immigration, which do not 
properly come under the League’s jurisdiction,” points out the 
Mobile Register. Yet, in the opinion of the Richmond Times- 
Dispatch: 


‘“‘There was never any possibility that Great Britain would 
agree to the amendment proposed by the Japanese, because of 


‘the effect it would have had upon certain of Great Britain’s 
dominions, notably New Zealand and Australia. It was obvious, 
too, that such an amendment to the protocol would bar the United 
States from participation in any league or association looking to 
the preservation of world peace by international agreement and 
arbitration. 

“Tf a way out had not been found, the result would have been 
tragedy indeed—as to all the Powers except Great Britain and 
the United States. For if the protocol had been so worded as 
to deny Great Britain and the United States the right to enact 
and enforce their own immigration laws without interference 
from any Power or any group or association of Powers, neither 
of the two great English-speaking nations would have joined with 
other Powers in a concerted and formal effort to keep the peace. 

“Instead, they would have been forced into an offensive and 
defensive alliance.” 


As a result of the League’s action, points out the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger: 


“Japan is in a position to keep the racial issue to the forefront, 
as she has done since the Peace Conference at Versailles in 1919. 
She crowded it forward in the Fourth League Assembly, and has 
forced it again upon the Fifth Assembly. It was the cause of 
great tension between America and Japan last spring. It crops 
up continually between Japan and the greater British dominions. 

*“Geneva is making it possible for Japan to drag before the 
League such matters of national jurisdiction as the American 
Immigration Act of 1924. Similar laws of South Africa, Canada 
and Australia may become objects of League intervention if 
Japan denounces them as possible causes of war. 

“These are broad concessions, so broad that should America 
place an embargo on cotton or gold or copper, the long finger of 
the League might be poked into her domestic affairs. Should one 
Power withhold raw materials from another, the League might 
intervene on the broad ground of preventing strife. 

_‘*So long as the League attends to its own business and that of 
its members its actions do not concern us. That is the way for it 
to keep its American friends. It can not keep them by threaten- 
ing American rights and sovereignty. Coercion is not the way; 
yielding to Japan is not the way. The Japanese half victory at 
Geneva is significant. One more turn has been given the screws 
by which Europe is grimly resolved to coerce us into the League.” 
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“Barring further indiscretions,’ believes the Hartford Times, 
*‘the League should weather this storm and come out with new 
prestige and greater hope for effective action in the prevention of 
war.” And the Chicago Evening Post, while it deplores Japan’s 
unyielding attitude during the first days of the crisis at Geneva, 
believes that ‘‘it demonstrates sharply the need for just such a 
body as the Assembly of the League, and for some such instru- 
ment as the protocol.’”’ Furthermore— 


“Tt is essential to the process of organizing the world for peace 
that national view-points of the kind now exprest by Japan 
should be brought out and aired upon the floor of a world forum. 
They are less dangerous when publicly confessed than when 
secretly cherished.” 


On the other hand, many editors seize this opportunity to 
congratulate the United States as a nation for staying out of the 
League. As the Pittsburgh Gazette Times remarks: 


“Tn the last few days’ proceedings at Geneva has been demon- 
strated the wisdom of American abstention from the League. 
The hands of more than Japan are against us, but as a non- 
member of the League we are in position to'maintain our rights 
with less battling than we would have to do were we in it.”’ 


NLRC PELL LE LER APA 


“Tt must be clear to all those whose mental vision is not 
-obseured,”’ observes the Albany Journal, ‘‘that the-amendments 
to the protocol emphasize the features of the Covenant of the 


of the people of*the United States to remain out of the League.” 
Ana the Washington Post agrees that— 


“Occurrences of the last few days at Geneva have afforded a 
more searching and comprehensive exposition of the true inward- 
ness of the League of Nations than all the doings of the years 
before; and they have given one of the completest possible vindi- 
tions of the prudence and wisdom of the United States instaying 
ne s ‘ 
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League, which are good and sufficient reason for the fixt decision . 
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out of the League, and of the truth of the contentions of those who 
most earnestly opposed its entrance. 

“Tt will be recalled by those whose memories go back as far 
as five years, that two of the chief objections to the Covenant 
of the League, made by the ‘mild reservationists’ as well as by 
the ‘bitter-enders,’ were these: That it would mean inter- 
national meddling, or attempts to meddle, in matters which were 
purely domestic, and that it would eall for the placing of armies 
and navies—presumably those of the United States—at the com- 
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WEIGHTIER THAN ARMAMENT 


—Morris for the George Matthew Adams Service. 


mand of the League, to operate in any part of the world against 
any Power that was not amenable to the League’s decrees. 

“Tt will also be recalled that the advocates of the League 
vehemently protested that the Covenant meant no such thing; 
that there was no thought of meddling with our purely domestic 
affairs or of turning our Army and Navy into an international 
bailiff. 

‘*So much for the controversy of five years ago. 
see to-day? 

“We see Japan, one of the Council Powers of the League, 
insisting that the Covenant must be interpreted so as to sanction 
international meddling in the purely domestic affairs of other 
nations, such as their immigration and naturalization and land 
laws, and threatening to withhold her assent to other acts of the 
League, if not to withdraw from it altogether, unless that is done. 
And we see the great majority of the members of the League 
voting to send the British Navy and the French Army as an 
international police force against any country in the world that 
shows itself an ‘aggressor’ by declining to obey the League’s 
dictates. 

““In other words, here are actually brought to pass precisely 
the things which opponents of the League forecast, and which 
advocates of the League pooh-poohed as fantastically impossible. 

“TIneidentally, also, it is to be observed that Dr. Benes declares, 
and the League unanimously backs him up in it, that the United 
States of America, tho not a member of the League, may be 
declared an ‘aggressor’ if it declines to obey the dictates of the 
League, and thus be subject to attack by the League’s interna- 
tional bailiffs. 

‘On the whole, we should say that the session of the League at 
Geneva has been uncommonly significant, and that thanks are 
due to Japan for compelling a frank show-down of the real spirit 
and purpose of the League.” 


What do we 
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PHILADELPHIA REFORMED AND 
DISCONTENTED 


HE ‘“‘WORST MACHINE-RIDDEN CITY of first 

rank in the country,” to quote the neighboring Newark 

News, or ‘‘one of the wickedest cities in the United 
States,” in the words of the New Haven Journal-Courier, is, 
by a strange paradox, the City of Brotherly Love—Philadelphia. 
Lincoln Steffens called it “corrupt and contented.” At least, 
such was the city’s reputation before Gen. Smedley D. Butler, 
of Marine Corps fame, obtained a year’s leave of absence at the 
request of Philadelphia’s reform Mayor to take charge of 
the police and ‘‘clean up” the 
city on the Delaware. Mayor 
Kendrick gave his appointee a 
free hand, and he went about 
the work with a thoroughness 
that attracted the attention 
of the entire country. More- 
over, declares the New York 
Times, ‘‘his work is a vindica- 
tion of his methods. In four 
months, beginning with Janu- 
ary 5, the police of Philadelphia 
made 39,000 arrests. Raids of 
cabarets, speak-easies, and dis- 
orderly houses were on every 
day’s program.” The Gen- 
eral’s example, observes the 
Utica Press, started a general 
movement for municipal re- 
form throughout the country. 

Late last month Mayor 
Kendrick declared that General 
Butler had ceased to consult 
him, and that the situation 
was becoming ‘‘intolerable.”’ 
Their differences were straight- 
ened out by October 1, how- 
ever, when the Mayor defi- 
nitely announced that General 
Butler would be retained. 

‘““No Mayor,” explains the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, 
“‘has had to withstand greater 
hostile pressure than has been 
brought to bear against General Butler, from disgruntled poli- 
ticians, gamblers, and promoters and beneficiaries of eommer- 
cialized vice.’ ‘Intolerable,’ then, probably best deseribed 
the situation, from the Mayor’s point of view. At any rate, 
said His Honor: ‘‘If I can’t have a man in my Cabinet who will 
cooperate with me, I’ll have another, even if I have to change 
them every day.” 

About this time, when it seemed that Butler was about to lose 
his official head, the Secretary of the Law Enforcement League, 
acting upon his own responsibility, according to the Philadelphia 
Record, sent the following telegram to President Coolidge: 
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“The Law Enforcement League of Philadelphia possesses 
signed documentary evidence charging political corruption all 
down the line in the State of Pennsylvania by Federal office- 
holders, and that it is the worst spot in the Union. 

“This is not publicly known to date, but the removal of 
Director Butler, whom you enabled to come here, will necessi- 
tate the publication by this organization as our duty to the 
nation. The document is signed by one of the highest officials 
in your Administration. 

“You alone can save Philadelphia this further disgrace and 
humuihation.” t 


The “high official” referred to, it seems, was Mrs. Mabel 


FOOTSORE! 
—Alley in the Memphis Commercial Appeal. 


Walker Willebrandt, Assistant United States Attorney-General, 
the author of the letter upon which the telegram, was based, 
except that the word “corruption” had in some mysterious way 
taken the place of ‘“‘strangulation.’’ This political back-fire 
from the Kendrick-Butler split, being a purely municipal matter, 
was referred by President Coolidge to Attorney-General Stone 
for investigation. Not, however, before the Richmond Times- 
Dispatch had referred to the telegram to the President as “‘an odd 
sort of blackmail.” And in an editorial headed ‘‘ Let the Truth 
Be Told,” the Philadelphia Record announced its stand as follows: 


““Kiven if the President were inclined to take a hand in this 
local quarrel, what could he do about it? He has the power to 
recall General Butler, but he 
can not insist upon his reten- 
tion as Director of Public Safety 
of the city of Philadelphia. But 
passing over that, let us con- 
sider the curious admission 
of the Secretary of the Law 
Enforcement League. His or- 
ganization, he says, has docu- 
mentary evidence of political 
corruption by Federal office- 
holders, which it will be the 
League’s ‘duty to the nation’ 
to publish if Director Butler is 
removed. This amounts to a 
threat aimed directly at the 
President. It is, besides, an 
insult to the people of Phila- 
delphia. Why is it not the 
League’s ‘duty to the nation’ 
to publish the information it 
claims to possess, whether 
Butler stays or goes?” 


In a résumé of the Kendrick- 
Butler régime, Samuel MeCoy 
writes at length in the New 
York Times: 


“Toward the end of 1923 the 
people of Philadelphia elected 
a new Mayor, to take office in 
the following January, and to 
serve for four years. His name 
was W. Freeland Kendrick. 
He owed his election to his 
first political office, that of 
Receiver of Taxes, to the sup- 
port given him by the two 
Vare brothers, Ed and Bill, 
rulers of the political domain of 
South Philadelphia and con- 
testants against Senator Boies Penrose and his lieutenant, 
‘Jim’ MaeNichol, for the supremacy of the entire eity. He 
owed his reelection{ to that office, in 1917, to the Vares. And 
after the successive deaths of MacNichol and] Penrose and] Ed 
Vare, Congressman William S. Vare alone remained. Congressman 
Vare heads a contracting concern which has made its profits 
chiefly from municipal construction jobs. 

“Immediately after his election to the Mayoralty, Kendrick 
announced that he intended to purge the city of vice and erime, 
and for that purpose he intended to appoint as Police Commis- 
sioner (or, as the office is known in Philadelphia, Director of the 
Department of Publie Safety), a man who would be without local 
political entanglements. In casting about for such a man he 
had the advice of Charles B. Hall, veteran in local polities, 
and leader of the important Seventh Ward. Congressman Vare 
agreed with Mr. Hall that General Butler would be the man for , 
the job, and on December 6, 1923, Mayor-elect Kendrick, ac- 
companied by Congressman Vare and a committee, called upon 


- President Coolidge at the White House and asked him te crant : 


a year’s leave of absence to General Butler. 

‘‘General Butler was given the year’s leave of absence and 
accepted the offer made to him by Kendrick—on two conditions. 
He would not accept it, he told Kendrick, unless it was agreed 
that he should have an absoiutely free hand in running the Police 
Department, and unless he could be permitted to resign the post 
any time he concluded it would be necessary to do so. Kendrick 
accepted both conditions. 


* 


_-“Philadelphia’s police force consisted of some 4,700 men 
reporting to headquarters and toforty-two district station-houses. 
It had gray-haired inspectors who never got out of easy-chairs, 
except to go to the ball games, and it had lieutenants who had 
been in one district so long that they had taken root. Traffic 
policemen down-town gathered in regular tribute from motorists 

_ for parking privileges. District patrolmen could count on reg- 
~ ular and substantial ‘presents’ from the proprietors of question- 
able resorts. 
“Old Gimlet Eyes’ Butler fell upon this pleasant morass with 
a mighty splash. Forty-seven-hundred bewildered policemen 
_ began moving from place to place with a rapidity that left them 
speechless. The older lieutenants, here and there, woke up to 
find themselves back in the ranks, and young patrolmen woke 
up to find themselves with gold bands on their uniforms. He 
got some 600 patrolmen, whom 
he knew he could trust, and the 
rest he kept moving. 

“But as the weeks slipt along 
and General Butler’s pictur- 
esque personality grew more 
and more into the hearts of the 
good, and rumors that he was 
being impeded in his work by 
politicians spread little by little, 
his popularity increased. The 
thing didn’t matter, after all; 

but, you see—and this is hardly 

a secret—Mayor Kendrick had 

nursed secretly the ambition. 

to become Governor! 

“The Director went on his 

_ gourse, refusing to receive pol- 
_ fticians ‘in his office, stepping 
on their toes regardless, and 
disturbing the peace of the 
4 organization generally. He 
demoted a police lieutenant 
_ who was one of Congressman 
; Vare’s greatest supporters, and 

put him back on a beat. 

 **ZLast summer things began 
_ to come to ahead. Butler an- 
nounced that he would reduce 
; the forty-two old police dis- 
 tricts to twenty-two, eliminat- 
ing almost half of the station- 
houses and effecting a saving 

_ of $411,000 thereby. He pro- 
| ceeded to put his plan into 
4 
\ 
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effect at once, and has already 
eliminated nine or ten of the 
old station-houses. 
“His plan has hit the 
politicians hard, for redis- 
 tricting is a direct blow at 
their influence over the police. 
_ is doing it.” 


That’s why General Butler 


Practically all Philadelphia editors agree with this writer. 
Says The North American: 


“Sustained by the Mayor and public opinion, General Butler 
made a record which brought to the administration the support 
of every reputable man and woman in the community. Business, 

g and manufacturing interests, religious, civic and social 
organizations have unreservedly indorsed the Director’s work 
and the administration policy in relation thereto. Life and 
property in Philadelphia have been made safer than ever before 
in many years. 

“The achievements of Butler in restoring police discipline and 
efficiency and in checking lawlessness have made the Kendrick 
administration noted throughout the whole country and have 
brought officers of Police Departments from distant cities tostudy 
the methods and the results.” 


The public could not help but think, after the Mayor’s 
break with General Butler, that the politicians were too much 
for His Honor; that he preferred to stand with them, noted 
the Philadelphia Inquirer, before the Kendrick statement of 


COMPLAINING ABOUT THE BUTLER 


—Hun¢gerford in the Pittsburgh Sun. 
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“The politicians did not mind Butler’s crusade against high- 
waymanship. They were not particularly obstreperous con- 
cerning his raids {upon the dispensers of poison whisky, who 
have been filling the hospitals with their victims. But the 
moment he undertook to eliminate the police from polities—they 
demanded his head. 

“In his zeal to serve, the Director may have made some 
mistakes. That was natural enough. His experiments with 
traffic control were not altogether successful. But Philadelphia 
has never been cleaner morally. Genuine efforts have been made 
to enforce law and order. One may now walk the streets without 
constant fear of a hold-up. What had amounted to a earnival 
of highwaymanship has been routed out until we have only 
sporadie cases. If he had done nothing else, Director Butler 
would deserve the heartfelt thanks of the citizens, and so would 
Mayor Kendrick for standing 
by him in all loyalty.” 


Several out-of-town editors, 
on the contrary, are not so 
sympathetic. ‘It may as well 
be admitted that he has not 
‘cleaned up’ Philadelphia,’’ 
avers the Albany Knickerbocker 
Press, which observesfrom past 
experience that ‘‘the suppres- 
sion of vice and crime is not 
achieved by spasmodic But- 
lerizations.”” The Providence 
News likewise is of the opinion 
that ‘‘General Butler seems to 
have madea mess of hisattempt 
to ‘clean up’ Philadelphia.” 
To this Providence paper: 


“The man was a joke from 
the beginning, and his failure 
was foredoomed. It is all 
very well to blame his down- 
fall on the ‘bosses.’ As a mat- 
ter of fact, Butler had his 
chance, but, in homely lan- 
guage, he overplayed his hand. 
Heisa good military discipli- 
narian, but amighty poor judge 
of human nature. 

“We are sorry for General 
Butler. He is a fine man, an 
efficient officer of Marines, an 
honest and honorable man; he 
simply got into the wrong pew. 
He is out of his element.” 


Vit Sires > 


_ The New York World goes 
further into detail in explaining why the General, as The News 
puts it, is ‘‘out of his element’’: 


“General Butler is the sort of Marine officer who is never 
happier than when firing a drooping command with renewed 
courage, gaining his objeciive at any cost, holding the love and 
admiration of every private driven under his relentless orders. 
He has fought all over the world, and the Marines swear by 
him. They would follow him anywhere. 

‘*But governing a city is not the same as capturing one. It 
requires an entirely different technique, one which can not be 
learnt as an officer in active service. The Philadelphians, not 
being a subject race and not being Marines, naturally resent 
being treated as either one or the other. 

“And aside from the General’s lack of tact, the whole theory 
underlying his appointment is open to serious question. In 
inviting him ‘to take charge of their police system, the Phila- 
delphia authorities made a gesture of despair and grasped at a 
desperate remedy. 

“Soldiers respond to the iron hand. But a free city in a 
democratic nation is not used to the military yoke, and will not 
wear it. Smedley Butler should never have left his Marines. 
As Director of Public Safety he is a man wofully out of place. 
Any police dictator with a military education would be out 
of place in Philadelphia or Boston or New York. There is 
no room for dictators in the cities of the United States.” 


- 
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WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE’S WAR ON 
THE KLAN 


ANSAS IS IN THE GRIP of a political “twister,’’ we 
are told, in the form of William Allen White, nationally 
known as the editor of the Emporia Gazette. In the 

words of a staff correspondent of the Kansas City Star, writing 
from Topeka, “it is a toss-up as to whether White’s definite 
announcement that he is in the race for the Governorship, with 
the Ku Klux Klan as the issue, has caused more consternation 
among Democrats or Republi- 
cans.’’ In the opinion of the 
Asheville (N. C.) Times, “‘the 
upshot of his candidacy may 
be to give Kansas to John W. 
Davis.”” As one newspaper 
paragrapher remarks, ‘‘Mr. 
White doesn’t want it to be 
spelled ‘Klansas.’”’ 

“The Klan is the enemy of 
the fundamental principles of 
our Government,’ declares 
Mr. White in one of his 
editorials. He is, therefore, 
against it, not because he is a 
Catholic or a Jew; Mr. White 
is a Protestant and a Gentile. 
“Tf ever there was a 100 per 
cent. American, Mr. White is 
the man,” declares the New 
York World, which believes he 
is doing a service, not only to 
Kansas, but to the 
country, by coming out openly 
against the Klan. 

“William Allen 
points out the 
Times, ‘‘addresses himself to 
the issue of the Ku Klux Klan 
as Theodore Roosevelt would 
have done.” ‘‘If the citizens 
of other States could partici- 
pate in the Kansas election,” 
prophesies the Boston Posi, 
‘“Mr. White would walk away 


whole 


White,” 
Louisville 


? 


with the Governorship. In a 
. ‘ F newspaper office on a tour of the State. 
secretive age, he thinks out in cow pastures,’ says this editor. 
loud. And heishuman. That politics, it knows no religion, and it knows no morals. 


is why the rest of the country 
would like to see him elected 
“His election would have a refreshing influ- 
ence upon American politics,”’ believes the Syracuse Post-Stand- 


Governor.” 


ard, but, remarks the Columbus Ohio State Journal, ‘‘whether 
or not he wins, it will be well for the country to have one 
big and important State such as Kansas fight the Klan ques~ 
tion out in the open and decide it at the polls.’ 

Mr. White leaves no one in doubt as to where he stands on 


_ 


the Klan issue. In one of his Emporia Gazette editorials he says: 


‘‘The issue in Kansas this year is the Ku Klux Klan above 
everything. The Ku Klux Klan is found in nearly every county. 
It represents a small minority of the citizenship and it is or- 
ganized for purposes of terror. Its terror is directed at honest, 
law-abiding citizens—negroes, Jews and Catholics. These groups 
in Kansas comprise more than one-fourth of our population. 
They are entitled to their full constitutional rights; their rights to 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. They menace no one. 
They are good citizens, law-abiding, Cod-fearing, prosperous, 
patriotic. Yet, because of their skin, their race, or their creed, 
the Ku Klux Klan in Kansas is subjecting them to economic 


“WE STAND FOR VISIBLE GOVERNMENT” 


Declared William Allen White, Independent candidate for Gover- 
nor of Kansas on an anti-Klan platform, before starting from his 


be Governor to free Kansas from the disgrace of the Klan.” 


boycott, to social ostracism, to every form of harassment, an- 
noyance and every terror that a bigoted minority can use. 

‘“And the leaders of two major parties in this State lift no 
hand to defend these people. Ben Paulen, the Republican 
candidate for Governor, accepted the Ku Klux Klan endorsement 
in the primary and owes his small plurality entirely to Ku Klux 
votes. < 

“The Democratic gubernatorial nominee, Jonathan M. Davis, 
never, before the primary or since, has uttered one syllable which 
would offend the most ardent Klansman. He had the Klan 
endorsement in the primary. His party threw it over, but Davis 
has not disclaimed it. A man who has not the courage nor 
does not rise in righteous in- 
dignation to denounce and defy 
the Ku Klux Klan in the pri- 
mary and in the election, is not 
going to oppose it seriously in 
the Governor’s office. 

“‘T want to be Governor to 
free Kansas from the disgrace 
of the Ku Klux Klan. I was 
born in Kansas and have lived 
my life in Kansas. I am proud 
of my State. And the thought 
that -Kansas should have a 
government beholden to this 
hooded gang of masked fa- 
naties, ignorant and tyrannical 
in their ruthless oppression, is 
what calls me out of the 
pleasant ways of my life into 
this distasteful but necessary 
task.” 


‘“White’s candidacy is not 
merely a Kansas affair; it is a 
national service of the first 
order,’’ asserts the Wichita 
Eagle, which assures us that 
the Independent candidate has 
a very great natural talent for 
analyzing public policies and 


“No other man is so closely in 
touch with the people of 
Kansas,” thinks the Charles- 
ton (W. Va.) Gazette, which 
also believes the Emporia 
editor “‘represents more nearly 
the ideals of a large portion of 
the people of Kansas than any 
other man.’’ He mayrun third 
in the gubernatorial race,” 
observes the Syracuse Herald, 


“We need no hooded gangs 
“The Ku Klux Klan knows no 
I want to 


his, none the less.” 

The Omaha Bee, on the other hand, can see ‘nothing a-tall 
the matter with Kansas, but there must be something dreadful 
the matter with ol’ Bill White.”” ‘‘Most Kansans stopt worrying 
about the Klan months ago,” we are informed by the New York 
Evening Post. ‘*The Klan,” adds this Eastern paper, “is dying 
there, as it dies everywhere after a time.’’ It seems to the Boston 
Christian Science Monitor that Mr. White could have found 
“‘a more important question in both State and national polities 
than the Ku Klux Klan.” “For thirty years William Allen 
White has been engaged in saving Kansas—but always at no 
risk to himself,’’ caustically remarks the Omaha World-Herald. 
In this neighboring paper’s opinion: ; 

‘‘Mr. White is just a trifle delirious. He is so seared of this 
new blight that he seems a trifle bemused about the real state of 
affairs. Kansas already has a strong, courageous, militant anti- 
Klan party, led by a vigorous, hard-headed and hard-handed 
candidate who has already made good as an executive, but 


William Allen can not see it. He fancies himself as the sole hope 
of the anti-bedsheet vote.” 


administering public affairs. 


‘but the moral victory will be 


; Some men seem to be having trouble finding an honest boot- 
legger.—Toledo Blade. 


<< 

'd 

{ Srare rights can’t endure, however, in the face of State wrongs. 
5 —West Palm Beach Post. 
} 


_ ANOTHER way to eradicate the hyphen is to quit appealing to 
it for votes.—San José Evening News. 


No wonder Cain turned out badly. There wasn’t a single 


_ book on child psychology.—V ancowver Sun. 


> 
Z 
; Tue Darwinian theory seems reasonable when you observe 
_ how many rabbits become seal.— Toronto Star. 
J 


Every man is a hero to his son except the one who tries to 
help work algebra problems.— 
Bridgeport Star. 


_ Tere is a wide margin 
betwen a living wage and 
a flivving wage. — Columbia 
; Record. 


AFTER surviving American 

_ entertainment, Wales probably 

- won’t care what a horse does to 
him.— Peoria Star. 


A FitMm actress is to adopt \. \ 
her husband’s name. It seems ay \ \ ‘g 
hardly worth while for such a a \ ¢ 
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short time.—Punch. 


Give the undertaker credit. 
All progress waits upon his 
work of removing obstructions. 
—Kingston (Ont.) Whig. 


Tue League of Nations will 
be lucky if it succeeds in out- 
lawing wars without starting 
some,— Detroit Free Press. 


We have come far when a 
eandidate’s promise to enforce 
the law is considered brave.— 
Associated Editors (Chicago). 


A WELL-KNOWN writer states 

that he has been offered a large 

sum to lecture in America. Yes, but from which side of the 
_ Atlantic did the offer come?— Punch. 


_ Orprnarity, campaign mud washes off quite easily, but more 
or less of it seems to stick when mixed with oil— Columbia Record. 


Accorpine to Dr. Henry Donaldson the male of the species is 
12 per cent. more brainy than the female. He needs to be.— 
_ Punch. 


_ Tue new 16-inch rifles which hurl a ton thirty-five miles 
would be handy for suburban coal delivery—New York Herald 
Tribune. 


. “Norro.x, Virginia,’ says the National Geographic Maga- 
zine, ‘‘is the peanut capital of the United States.”” Not when 
Congress is in session.—Detroit News. 


; 

gs SPEAKING at Criccieth, Mr. Lloyd George said that he often 
1 used the Welsh language at the Versailles Peace Conference. 
That explains everything.—Punch. 


Ir is too early to start the Democratic Blues—what looks 
now like organic trouble may turn out to be only a case of 
in-Digest-ion.— Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 


First waistlines were to be lower; now announcement is 
made they are to be higher. In the interest of stability why not 
make the waistline immovable—-like a flexible tariff?— Detroit 
News. 


_ Bur, when Senator La Follette, taking the money from the 
rich and giving it to the poor, makes the rich poor and the poor 
rich, whom will he cuss out in the next campaign?—Columbia 


Record. 


te 


WHERE TO FIND YOUR GOVERNMENT! 
—Baer in Capper’s Weekly. 
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(An extension of this department appears weekly on the screen as “Fun from the Press”) 


Most of us are opposed to child labor as well as other kinds. — 
Colorado Springs Gazette. - 


Tue civilized. peoples are those that pay the highest vrices 
for beads.— Key West (Fla.) Citizen. : 


It’s only a question of time until anybody ean be elected by 
the office-holder vote.—Hartford Times. 


Asout the only mark civilization leaves on some people is 
a vaccination mark.— Palatka (Fla.) News. 


ComPETITION is becoming so keen that only the big crimes get 
on the first page-—Trinidad (Col.) Picketwire. 


Tuink how the Herrin problem would worry America if it 
were located in Europe.— 
Windsor Border-Cities Star. 


Every time Means lets the 
cat out of the bag it seems to 
be one with a white stripe along 
its back.— Detroit News. 


Dawes’s great effort is to 
cause the country to turn white 
at the prospect of turning red. 
— Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 


THe most hateful alien is 
the one who accumulates 
money faster than we can.— 
Chatham (Ont.) Daily News. 


THE savage desert tribes of 
Africa pay no taxes, so itisa 
mystery what makes them 
savage.—New Britain Herald. 


One thing that makes it 
hard to find ideal servants is 
the searcity of ideal employers. 
—Stockton (Cal.) Independent. 


Ur to the present, the Repub- 
lican promise to punish the oil 
rascals doesn’t carry convic- 
tion.— Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 


Up in New York they are 
having literacy tests for voters. 
Advanced literacy tests for the candidates would help the general 
situation some.—Columbia Record. 


Ir a husband has the last word, it is something like this: ‘‘ All 
right; buy the darned thing.’’— Vallejo (Cal.) Chronicle. 


‘‘Droucur is unusual along the coast,’’ says the geography. 
Also, strangely enough, along the border.—Brockville (Ont.) 
Recorder. 


Wirx Gillett on one side and Shaver on the other there ought 
to be no splitting of hairs in this campaign.—Philadelphia North 
American. 


As the Allies see it, Germany’s treaty responsibility will not 
be so ‘attractive if they let her rub the guilt off.— Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot. 


Ir this is history that the world is making now, we are almost 
persuaded to agree with Henry Ford that “‘history is bunk.’’— 
Columbia Record. 


In a new play a real meal of soup, fish and champagne is 
consumed on the stage. With all this passion for realism, per- 
haps some day they'll give us a real play.— Punch. 


INTERNATIONAL finance is a fascinating thing. It consists 
mainly in borrowing money to repay money that has been bor- 
rowed to repay money previously borrowed.—San Diego (Cal.) 
Union. 


A Evropran critic says Americans don’t know the art of 
conversation. He’s probably right 1t wouldn’t occur to us to 
hold seventeen economic confereuces to decide to go back to 
work.— Detroit News. 


FOREIGN 


MINDS THAT MILITATE 


ARDLY HAD THE GOLDEN HOPE of disarmament 
H reached the uttermost parts of the reading world in 
Geneva dispatches, we are told, when a sudden bank 
of ominous clouds appeared from the Orient in Japan’s objection 
to the League of Nations protocol, said to be based upon 
her resentment over the 
Japanese exclusion laws 
passed by the United 
States, Australia and 
New Zealand. But even 
while Great Britain, 
France and Italy were 
making desperate efforts 
to make the protocol 
acceptable to Japan, the 
added menacing report 
transpires through one 
of the secret meetings 
at says 
American correspondent 
there, to the effect that 
Japan’s balkiness is the 
opening of the whole 
question of Asia’s de- 
mands for racial equal- 
ity. It goes far beyond . 
connection with the 
specific immigration laws 
passed by the United 
States and Australia, 
according to this correspondent, and ‘‘would appear to include 
Canada, South Africa and other countries from which Asiaties 
are either barred or discriminated against in some manner.” 
Altho some European critics are severe on Japan in this 
matter, others aver that her attitude is only one example 
of many different minds that are averse to the proposed inter- 
national conference for the reduction of armaments, whose 
opening at Geneva was promised for June 15, 1925. For in- 
stance, we find grave doubt exprest by so conservative a weekly 
“as the London Siatist, which wonders whether the time is ripe 
for such a parley, despite the fact that the destruction wrought 
by the war, with its legacy of unrest, invests every appeal for 
disarmament with sympathy. This financial organ points 
out, first of all, that Russia will surely stand aloof from any 
such movement because of her enmity against any nation whose 
economie structure is fixt on the so-called “capitalistie” basis. 
According to her spokesmen, we are reminded, the “class” war 
will come to an end only when the entire world is in harmony 
with Bolshevik sentiments and methods of rule, and this weekly 
goes on to say: 


‘nates essen a 
LATEST MODEL. 
ce 


Geneva, an 


Inspired by economic stress, Russia has made overtures to 
Europe, but her propagandists are busy in the Balkan States, 
which, with the reestablishment of Turkey in Europe, are hot- 
beds of unrest, and they are also said to have inspired Sun Yat 
Sen’s accusation of British Imperialism being concerned in a 
rebellion to oust him from power, With these influences at work 
the States adjoining Russia would naturally be slow to respond 
to a program which might! well involve their own destruction. 
Apart altogether from the question of ‘class’ war, the possession 
of Bessarabia by Roumania provides the Soviet Government with 
a grievance which it skilfully exploits to divert the attention of its 
people from their internal ills.”’ 


HERRIOT MACDONAL iz g 
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AS MARS WOULD LOOK IN A DISARMAMENT SUIT 
—John Bull (London). 


COMMENT 


AGAINST DISARMAMENT 


Germany’s position introduces another element of uncertainty } 


into the European situation, according to the Statist, which 
believes that if the liquidation of her reparations liability should 
prove more irksome than the expectations of the experts allow, 


her tendency will be toward a rapprochement with Russia, the — 


only nation with which 
she can establish a new 
relationship. Russia will 


her own advantage the 
flames of discontent in 
Germany, says this 
weekly, which turns 
then to the question of 


China, and observes: 


“The process of dis- 
integration has been pro- 
ceeding for some years 
past in the latter coun- 
try. The Central Gov- 
ernment has now but 
little power, and the 
interests of - European 
investors and nationals 
are gravely imperiled by 
chronic unrest. Such a 
situation offers particu- 
larly favorable ground 
for the dissemination of 


Russian interference may 

ultimately call for joint action on the part of the Great Powers. 
‘““A feeling of unrest is equally pronounced in another great 
Asiatic nation, India, where it has been intensified by the 
maladroit handling of successive home Governments. The 
Reform Act of 1919 was never called for by the great masses of 
the Indian people, but it provided a useful point d’appui for 
Indian extremists, and now we find ourselves confronted with 
acute antagonism between Hindus and Mohammedans, and a 


demand by the former for complete self-government, a demand ~ 


which, if conceded, will be followed later by one for complete 
independence. The 
example of how Indian administration has been swayed by 
appeals from narrow interests, and the opinion of the people in 
general ignored. The present narrow Indian franchise does not 
allow for expression of opinion by the vast mass of the agricultural 
population. It is practically unrepresented in the Legislature, 
as out of 320 millions of her population the number who voted at 
the last election to the Assembly was only 200,000. Yet the 
Report of the Indian Fiscal Commission admitted, as regards the 
agriculturist, that ‘Protection must mean to him a higher cost of 
production, arising partly from the higher cost of the implements 
he uses, partly from the higher wages he will have to pay, and 
partly from the great rise in the cost of living. Either the agri- 
cultural producer will not receive for his produce an increased 
price which will fully compensate him for the increased cost of 
production, in which case agricultural interests would suffer and 
there would be a tendency for marginal land to go out of cultiva- 
tion; or the price of agricultural produce will be raised generally 
to cover the increased cost of production, with injurious effects 
on the mass of the population.” 


Disregard of the interest of the masses, it is pointed out, means 
playing into the hands of the extremists and can serve only to 
increase an unrest the growth of which renders it difficult for the 
United Kingdom to enter into any scheme of disarmament. To 
agree on “proportionate” disarmament with other nations, in 


Bolshevik teachings, and ~ 


introduction of Protection affords an. 


not be slow to fan for — 


Russia’s relationship to © 


ss Uh 
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- the opinion of this weekly, is to ignore completely the responsi- 
_ bilities Britain has assumed and which are not borne by any other 
world Power. Tho pretensions of Egypt with regard to the 
- Sudan, it avers, is another example of complication in Empire 
_ politics, and it adds: 


“With regard to these pretensions, the British Government 
has, of course, clearly defined its views, but it is one thing to lay 
_ down a principle and another to be in a position to enforce it. 
This country’s attitude toward disarmament should be governed 
primarily by the consideration as to how far such a policy is in 
consonance with the present state of affairs within the Empire. 
To ignore this aspect and regard disarmament from a continental 
standpoint, is possibly to court disaster.” 


To return to the Continent we find a French Socialist, Paul 
Boncour, said to be one of the most active of the French delegates 
at Geneva, arguing in the Paris-Soir that as long as there is any 
urge to war, schemes to prevent war will break down. In his 

belief, what is necessary is the creation of a peaceful inter- 
national spirit, and this can be created only as justice prevails 
and is recognized by all parties as prevailing. He thinks also 

' that separate accords between nations do not reduce the chances 

of war, but increase them, and that the League of Nations can 

have only an illusory control over such treaties. 

Another French view, showing a skeptical mind on disarma- 
ment, appears in the Paris Liberlé, and is exprest by Jacques 
Bainville, who argues that a disarmament conference could not 
but reopen the case of Germany and the military clauses of the 
Versailles Treaty. It might be that Germany’s present “‘pro- 
fessional Army,’’ which has become a menace to peace, would be 
supplanted by permission for her to return to conscription, which 
was forbidden in 1919. That would be still another peril, 
according to this writer, who goes on to say: 


*““A disarmament conference should first of all ascertain how 


- the weakening of the military power of neighboring countries to 
- Germany can be reconciled with Germany’s professional Army. 


CLEARING THE ROAD TO REAL PEACE 


“There they go, thick as thieves again and talking of 
They have no eyes to see an old friend who is re- 
duced to a pantomime super’s job in China,” 

—The Bulletin (Glasgow). 


Mars: 
disarmament. 
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THE STRUGGLING TREES 


“Flourishing once more, or, the rapidly spreading roots.” 
—The Star (Montreal). 


The Treaty of 1919 supprest obligatory military service in the 
Reich. It supprest—theoretically—military instruction and 
enrolment of German youth. But it created what is practically 
a professional Army that can shape a horde of young conscripts 
and effectives gathered in haste in the hour of danger. 

“This situation perturbs all reflective spirits. It would be 
still more disquieting if the forces of the Entente countries should 
be reduced and limited, if their organization and their military 
traditions should be cireumseribed. In such ease the after-war 
era would be divided into two periods: First, that during which 
the German Army was fixt at 100,000 men in order to make 
German revenge an impossibility. Second, the period in which 
these 100,000 men should become of such value and have such 
superiority that they would be an incomparable instrument of 
revenge. Then the German danger, tho of a different nature, 
would be just as ominous as before.” 


In sharp contrast to the pessimistic tone of the foregoing 
opinions, we have the observation of a special correspondent at 
Geneva of the London Economist, who writes: 


“Those who speak as if failure to produce final results at this 
Assembly will mean the final diseredit of the League, understand 
neither the fact that the League is only the 54 States which 
comprise it, that it is the only way of a general solution, that the 
whole matter bristles with difficulties of a definitely practical 
nature, and that in attempting to accomplish what has never 
been attempted on so broad a scale before, it obviously needs 
time and attention. Would any one have thought it possible that 
within four or five years of the greatest war in history, arousing 
the greatest passions, the vast majority of the nations of the 
world would be assembled together giving practical consideration 
to the adoption of the principle of compulsory arbitration, and 
would any one suppose, further, that progress to such a stage 
would have been possible without the continuous study, effort, 
and influence of the League? It is strange to find, too, that the 
Assembly of the League should be regarded as working under the 
special advantages of a new era developed at the London Con- 
ference. It is true that it represented a great change in the 
relations of Germany and France, but what is persistently 
ignored or overlooked is that the London Conference was the 
last stage in the precise application of the methods previously 
adopted (certainly in less important respects) by the League. 
Those who laud London and belittle Geneva forget that Geneva 
gave London the cue.”’ 
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PREMIER MACDONALD’S “ENDOWED” 


MOTOR-CAR 

O INCREDIBLY FOOLISH has Premier MacDonald 
shown himself by accepting an endowed motor-car from a 
millionaire baker, whom he later made a baronet, we are 

told by the Prime Minister's adverse critics, that he loses a good 
deal of the confidence the British public had in his judgment as 
the leader of the Government. It isnot to be supposed, of course, 
that Mr. MacDonald has sold his principles and a baronetey for 
“a mess of biscuits,” remarks The New Siaiesman (London), 
but it thinks that the first Labor Prime Minister of England 


Kade! & Herbert photograph 


“IT AM SICK AT HEART TO HAVE TO TALK OF THIS” 


Says Premier MacDonald in explaining his acceptance of an endowed motor-car 
which at his death reverts to the giver, Sir Alexander Grant, or to his heirs. 


should have been “scrupulous to the point of fastidiousness’’in a 
matter of this sort. The Labor movement expected him to be so, 
we are told, and the prediction is made that the Labor movement 
Nevertheless, it is stated that the 
fact that last March Mr. MacDonald received a gift of thirty 
thousand 71% per cent. preference shares in the baking organiza- 
tion of which Alexander Grant is the head, and that in June the 
then Mr. Grant became Sir Alexander Grant, is simply ‘‘an un- 
fortunate coincidence,’ and we read: 


will be his severest critic. 


“The two men were close friends of old standing, and the 
consideration for the title was public munificence. Nor do we 
demand that our Ministers should be paragons of penury like the 
Guardians in Plato’s ‘Republic,’ or that they should do without 
motor-cars. A ear is a necessity to a man who is not sparing 
himself in the public service, however simple his habits may be, 
and no one need grudge Mr. MacDonald his Daimler and a 
generous allowance for its upkeep. But most of us would have 
been better pleased that the nation should foot the bill while he 
was in office. Out of office he ean collect Daimlers and biscuit 
shares from whom he likes. The best defense for this transaction 
is the naiveté with which it has been conducted and explained— 
a naiveté almost incredible in two adult Secotsmen! But neither 
that nor the plea that Mr. MacDonald has been no worse than 


others in his place will quite remove the nasty taste that is left 
in the mouth.” 


The London Outlook is particularly sharp in its comment, and 
laments that the matter was kept a secret because, it says, 
secrecy gives it a suspicious air. This weekly adds: 


‘“‘Now there is nothing disgraceful in a rich man befriending a 
poor man; nor assuredly anything despicable in a rich friend © 
presenting a poor Prime Minister with a motor-car. It was at 
once a natural and kindly act, and we think Mr. MacDonald 
could have made the fact known without detracting either from 
his own dignity or that_of his friend. But had he published it, 
the Prime Minister could hardly have conferred the baronetey, 

We regret that we ean not regard this as an adequate ~ 
reason for concealment. 

“In the second place, thirty thousand pounds, 
even in these days, is a considerable amount of 
money. As capital it is certainly not insignificant; 

’ many a man reputed well-to-do dies possest of less. 
Even as income it represents presumably two thou- 
sand pounds a year; which again is not an insig- 
nificant addition to the admittedly inadequate salary 
of a Prime Minister. Itis, at any rate, a munificent 
endowment for a motor-car, which at the outside, 
and with chauffeur complete, can hardly cost more 
than five hundred a year. The Prime Minister is 
fortunate in his friends.” 


London New Leader, which assures us that he is one 
of the few men in public life whose character for 
_ courage and honor is so elear for all to read, that 
it protects them against the least breath of sus- 
picion. No one has ventured to hint that he did 
anything dishonest in accepting a most handsome 
gift from Sir Alexander Grant, altho it is charged that 
his action broke a salutary tradition. To under- ~ 
stand it, one must bear certain facts in mind, accord- 
ing to this Labor weekly, which relates: 
‘* Mr. MacDonald had declined to draw the double 
salary which he might have claimed as Foreign 
Secretary and Prime Minister. His salary, given 
his inevitably heavy official expenditure, will certain- 
ly leave him no surplus when he goes out of office. He 
has spent one year already as Leader of the Oppo- 
sition, and had tested the strain which it involved. 
To earn one’s living as a journalist, to do one’s publie 
work in the House, on the platform, and on commit- 
tees, and to bear this double burden without the 
means which enable a wealthy man to economize 
time and strength—all this would have broken any 
physique less hardy than his. It was certainly — 
right that from one source or another, such aid as a 
motor-car should be provided and endowed.” 

A personal statement on the subject was given by Mr. Mac- 
Donald toa representative of the London Times, to whom he said: — 
‘“‘T am sick at heart to have to talk of this, but I must protect my 
dear old friend in the enjoyment of the honor which the King so 
worthily bestowed upon him, and with which this act of personal 
kindness to myself had as much to do as the man in the moon.” 
When Mr. MacDonald became Prime Minister, we are told, 
altho he and Sir Alexander were at opposite poles in polities, ~ 
the “proudest and happiest man in Scotland was Sir Alexander.” 
Sir Alexander declared that his contribution to the Prime 
Minister’s comforts will be a Daimler motor-car, and Mr. Mac- 
Donald relates: 

‘I explained that I would have been content with hiring one, 
as when I left office I would probably be a poorer man than I 
had been. ‘But I will endow it,’ rejoined Sir Alexander. Still 
I was unwilling. I did not fancy myself as the owner of a motor- 
car. It was against the simplicity of my habits. I took a long 
time to be persuaded, and letters are in existence which reveal 
the minds of us. In the end I agreed with this arrangement. A 
sum of money was to be invested in my name, and the income I 
am to enjoy during my lifetime so long as I keep a car, and at my 
death it is to revert to Sir Alexander Grant or his heirs. This is 
the full story of the incident.” 


A stalwart defender of the Prime Minister is the 


A CANADA’S IMMIGRATION BOOM 
: A NEW ERA in Canadian immigration is indicated by the 


figures for the first half of the present year, we are told, 
z and yet inspiring as they are, we must consider them, it 
4 is said merely as the first swell of a rising tide coming to benefit 
_ the shores of the Dominion. The influence of many factors 
_ previously introduced into the immigration situation are just 
beginning to be felt, we read in Agricultural and Industrial 
_ Progress in Canada (Montreal), while others have sprung into 
existence. The most forcible of these is said to be the operation 
k of the new immigration law of the United States, and this 
_ monthly goes on to say: 


“The first six months of 1924 have already seen a marked 
stimulation in immigration to Canada. By months the increases 
over 1923 have been, respectively, 66, 85, 99, 103, 9 and 5 per 

- cent. Taking the period as a whole there has been an increase 
_of more than 43 per cent. in the movement. Total immigration 
for the six months has been 77,125, as against 53,592 in the 
| previous similar period, an increase of 23,533. British immi- 
gration from January to June, 37,191, records an increase of 30 
per cent. that from the United States, 8,671, a decrease of 17 per 
_ cent.; and from other countries an increase of 98 per cent. 

“An analysis of the ‘other countries’ section makes interesting 
reading, and is especially significant in view of the United States 
law which has reduced the quotas of European people who can 
secure entry into the Republic, and which came into effect just 
at the termination of this Canadian Immigration period. . The 
list is headed by Finns, who came to Canada to the number of 

4,682. The next most voluminous class is the Norwegian, with 
_ 2,687. Italians and Czecho-Slovaks are both over the 2,000 
mark, with 2,133 and 2,160 immigrants respectively. Other 
important national contributions are: Roumanian, 1,913; Jugo- 
. Slav, 1,664; German, 1,655; Swedish, 1,632; Danish, 1,487; Dutch, 
_ 1,375; Newfoundland, 1,290; Polish, 1,198; Belgium, 1,059; 
' Hungarian, 746; Russian, 722; and Swiss, 503.” 


Canadian immigrants are divided into six main classes, it is 
remarked, and of these the agricultural leads with a total of 
83,592 persons or nearly 50 per cent. of the immigration total. 
Next in order came the laboring class with a total of 9,854, 
followed by mechanics with a total of 8,540. We read then: 


on 


q “«There were 7,338 in the list of female domestice servants; 4,183 
_ listed as being of the trading class, and 1,201 of the mining class. 
“Ontario was the province to benefit to the greatest extent 
from the immigration tide, according to the declaration of the 
entrants as to their destination, a total of 34,062 going to this 
province. The next highest number went to Quebec, or 11,178 
persons. All the four provinces of Western Canada followed 
after, Manitoba receiving a total of 9,812; Saskatchewan, 6,884; 
‘Alberta, 6,384; and British Columbia, 5,772. A total of 2,185 
persons declared their intention of settling in Nova Scotia; 1,007 
in New Brunswick; 22 in Prince Edward Island; and 19 in the 
Yukon territory. 
“Tho; the volume of immigration from the United States 
_ to Canada has declined, it is interesting to note that every State 
| of the Union is listed among those making contributions in the 
_ six months to Canadian population. The State of Michigan led 
with 1,522 entrants, followed by New York with 874, and Wash- 
ington with 784. Following in order came Minnesota, 619; 
Massachusetts, 424; North Dakota, 409; California, 367; Illinois, 
341; Montana, 316; Pennsylvania, 251; Oregon, 253; Iowa, 202; 
Wisconsin, 196; Ohio, 189; Maine, 179; Idaho, 146; New Jersey, 131; 
and Indiana, 103.” 


Altho American statistics, as reported in the Montreal Star with 
a eartoon produced on this page, indicate that Canadians are 
coming into the United States at the rate of 20,000 per month, 
it is contended by Agricultural and Industrial Progress in 
Canada that from the middle of March until the end of June, 
according to the figures of the Canadian Immigration Depart- 
ment, the total number of Canadians returning to Canada from 
the United States was 13,874, or roughly 4,000 per month. This 
organ of the Department of Colonization and Development of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway tells us further: 


“This figures take cognizance only of resident Canadians who 
had gone to the United States with the intention of living there 
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and securing their livelihood, and who had been absent from the 
Dominion for more than six months. Of the number noted, 
11,869 were born in Canada, 1,251 were British subjects who had 
acquired Canadian domicile, and 763 were naturalized Canadians. 

‘There would appear to be a decided movement back to 
Canada, especially to the Province of Quebec, where the seepage 
has been most serious. The exodus from the eastern townships 
of Quebec, and from the Province at large, which reached serious 
proportions a year ago, seems to have ceased, according to all 
reports, the tide showing a perceptible movement in the other 
direction. Quebec has never relaxed its e forts to induce back 
these lost sons, and it is materially aided in this work by the 
undimmable love of the French-Canadian for his native land, and 


—aq8S 
CANADIAN IRONY 


“Map of North America—What we may come to. 
‘Washington Department of Labor statistics show that emigration 
from Canada to the United States continues at the rate of 20,000 
citizens per month, and is increasing despite the assurances of the 
King Government that it has ceased and that Canadians are return- 
ing to Canada.” —The Star (Montreal). 


the unassimilable quality of the French character. Many whoa 
year ago left Quebec are now returning home, together with those 
whose absence has been a matter of years. A report from Boston 
states that 150 French-Canadian families are returning to Canada 
per week from the New England States, and the majority settling 
in the Province of Quebec. 

“This is a most pleasing trend and one which has probably 
only commenced with Canada’s emergence from post-war depres- 
sion. Canada has never ceased to mourn over her lost sons and 
hope for the return of many of them under brighter conditions. 
The new movement gratifyingly supplements the stimulation 
effected to emigration from Europe to Canada by the new United 
States quota law and the check it imposes upon the flow of par- 
tially assimilated immigrants across the border. . 

“Tt has always been realized that probably the greatest hin- 
drance to a more rapid national development in Canada has been 
the proximity of a great and developed neighbor to the south 
exerting a powerful lure upon Canadians at times of temporary 
depression through her greater prosperity and more advanced 
and varied progress, and her ability to offer the intellectuals and 
technically trained of the Dominion positions the number of 
which were strictly limited in Canada. This trek, varying in 
volume, has been in progress throughout Canadian history, and 
since it has always been of a consistently high constituent the 
United States has never restricted it. According to the last 
United States census there were 1,117,878 American citizens of 
Canadian birth, of whom 307,786 were French, which gives some 
indication of how Canada has suffered by her later start in 
economic development.” 
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UNHOLY FEELINGS IN THE HOLY LAND 


“\HE JEWS AND THE ARABS do not get along very 
well in Palestine, it appears, and added to this friction 
is the irritation of the British taxpayer at home who 

pays, according to the London Nation and Atheneum, £1,000,- 
000 a year for the upkeep of military forces necessary to main- 
tain the Zionist régime 
the face of overwhelming oppo- 
sition.” Apart from this, we 
read further, Palestine’s annual 
revenue, on the most favorable 
showing, barely meetsitsannual 
expenditure. In point of fact, 
it ‘‘substantially. fails to meet 
it,” we are told, as no provision 
has hitherto been made for the 
payment of interest and sink- 
ing-fund charges on its debt. i 
After a rather pessimistic anal- 


“in 


ysis of Palestine liabilities and 
assets this weekly tells us that 
the key to the problem of Pal- 
estine is the political situation, 
and it continues: 


“The Balfour Declaration 
of November, 1917, laid down 
the broad lines of British policy 
in respect of Palestine. That 
declaration has been reaffirmed 
by each successive Govern- 
ment, including the present 
Labor Government. No sane 
person can desire its recall. 
For Jews and Arabs alike it 
represents a British promise ‘ 
on which there can be no going back. But a sound and reason- 
able régime safeguarding the rights and legitimate aspirations 
of all can be based on its terms without stretching them. It 
is true that extreme Zionists did, at the beginning, put on the 
declaration an interpretation it was incapable of bearing; but 
that phase is past beyond recall. It has left a legacy of suspicion 
and rancor which has. been held officially to necessitate direct 
British administration with a strong bias in favor of Zionism. 
We can not trust the Arabs to be fair to the Jews after their early 
experiences. The sooner that phase passes, the better for all 
coneerned, for the ideal of a Jewish National Home in Palestine 
is doomed by the continuance of a régime calculated to irritate 
and exasperate the Arabs beyond endurance. 

‘‘Mr. Churchill and his successors have not been blind to this 
fact. But they have shrunk from facing it squarely. As in 
India and in Egypt, half-hearted concessions have been offered 
to the Arabs, who will accept only the genuine article. Barring 
the possibility of a Fascist reaction in British Eastern policy, 
they will get it, but, if they get it by their own efforts, the Jews 
will suffer as the Armenians are suffering for former European 
support in Turkey. We should try to avoid such a climax by 
being reasonable with the Arabs.” 


wonderful crop it is yielding.”’ 


Britain recognizes in principle, we are told then, that a demo< 
cratic constitutional régime in Palestine is the ideal to be aimed at, 
and has offered to set up a legislative council consisting of Arabs, 
Christians and Jews, roughly in proportion to their respective 
numerical importance. But this weekly declares that the British 
have stript that offer of reality by insisting on the inelusion in the 
council of a sufficient number of British officials to control its 
operations absolutely. We are further advised that: 


“The official members would, of course, vote solid under the 
High Commissioner’s direction, and, combining with the Jews, 
they would outvote the Arabs and the Christians. A 90-per-cent. 
majority of the population can scarcely be expected to accept 
the position of a minority in the council. The deadlock leaves 
us with the continuance of Crown Colony Government and a 
dead weight of popular hostility into the bargain. 

‘‘It is unnecessary to discuss whether a Zionist High Com- 
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A GOOD CROP—BUT WHO GETS IT? 


OrricraLpom: ‘‘I admit the tree costs money, but just look at the 


missioner can be absolutely impartial. The Arabs do not think 
so—nor do the Jews, who would not go to Palestine unless assured 
of a potential administrative majority. It isa pity that the High 
Commissioner is a Zionist and that other Zionists hold high 
positions in the Government, while Arabs do not. That defect 
should be rectified as soon as possible, but the obvious solution 
of the problem is to set up a purely representative council-—as 
in Iraq—and to stand by in-our mandatory capacity to prevent 
oppression of minorities by the 
majority. That is our proper 
function. It would cost us less 
than the present régime. Above 
all, it would give the Jews a — 
reasonable chance of realizing 
their legitimate aspirations. 
But they must relinquish the — 
idea of Zionist domination in — 
Palestine or even of aJewish im- 
perium in imperio, and we must 
not encourage such dreams.” ~ 

A German view of the situa- 
tion is afforded by the Jeru- © 
salem correspondent of the 
Vienna Neue Freie Presse, who — 
tells us that King Hussein of - 
Hejaz is ‘‘between the devil 
and the deep sea.”’ All he has © 
he owes to the British, namely _ 
the Kingdom of Hejaz, the 
Caliphate and Transjordania, 
of which his son is Emir. But 
despite such obligations he ~ 
hesitates to sign the treaty 
offered him by Britain because, 
we are told, it contains a clause 
requiring King Hussein to 
recognize Lord Balfour’s dec- 

laration on the forming of an 
independent state in Palestine. To agree to this, it is said, 
would rouse the anger of the Arab extremists who are ardent 
supporters of King Hussein. Without their support his hold’ 
on the Caliphate would be very slight, and this correspondent 
notes incidentally that King Hussein has not been recognized 
as Caliph or spiritual head of the Mohammedan world in some 
neighboring countries. In Syriaand Palestine, and also in Egypt, 
there is said to be strong opposition to him as Caliph. Meanwhile 
this informant speaks of a movement for unity among the Arab 
peoples and relates that a recent Arabic Congress adopted resolu- 
tions drafted in the pan-Arabie spirit. We read then: 

“Tn order to unite all Mohammedan Arabs it was decided to 
form a strong Arabic union to proclaim the Arabic language as 
the tongue common to all Mohammedans. Seich-Ul-Musafar, 
leader of the pan-Islam extremists, suggested that since ‘it 
is in Palestine that one of Islam’s holy cities is situated,’ the 
congress should protest against the establishment of the Jewish 
national home there. The congress accepted this suggestion. - 

‘““Meanwhile, Jewish migration to Palestine is growing con- 
stantly. In the period from May 1 to August 7, about 5,500 
arrived, of which number 1,000 came in the first week of August. 
The Palestine authorities have given over to the Jewish Coloniza- _ 
tion Society a lot of land near Kabara, south of Carmel, which for 
three years was the subject of a lawsuit between Jews and 
Arabs. At the same time the Palestine Land Development — 
Company has leased extensive stretches of land south and west of 
Nazareth in Emek-Yezreel; as a consequence almost all the valley 
of Beisan has fallen into the hands of the Jews. Thus, the pos- 
sessions of the Jewish National Land-purchasing Fund have 
increased by 67 per cent as compared with last year. The Haifa 
Carmel says that, ‘if the Jews are allowed to go on colonizing the 
country at such a pace, a day will come when the Arabs will no 


>” 


own a single square foot of land in Palestine. 

Added to King Hussein’s troubles, according to London dis- 
patches, is the rumored capture of Mekka by the Wahibis, 
fanatical Mohammedan Puritans, who held the holy city for a 
few years at the beginning of the nineteenth century. 


MANDAT £-PALM 


—Evening News (London). 


SCIENCE ~AND-~ INVENT 


Be tn | 
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7 
AMENESS DEPRESSES: variety stimulates. Eating 
r the same food, living amid the same surroundings, thinking 
\ about the same things, one sinks into physical and mental 
stupor. Literally, ‘‘ variety is the spice of life.” These familiar 


| 


facts have been used as the basis of two new fundamental laws 
of brain function, based upon physiological experiment, by 
Dr., W. N. Boldyreff. The first law is that the repetition of 
_ pleasant or useful things weakens their effect; the second is that 
_ repeating disagreeable or injurious things increases the resulting 
injury. Sameness in both cases is thus detrimental. The 
experiments wer@é on the appetite of dogs 
as influenced by the variety of their foods, 
and were begun years ago in the laboratory 
of Prof. I. P. Pavlov, the eminent Russian 
physiologist, being later pursued further by 
Dr. Boldyreff in the sanitarium at Battle 
Creek, Michigan. They are described in 
the quarterly Bulletin of this institution. 
_ We have room here for only part of the 
author’s conclusions, which are far-reaching 
in their applications, both material and 
‘mental. We read: 


‘“‘Sameness in the food that we eat daily 
is detrimental to digestion and, therefore, 
to nutrition. Uniformity of surrounding 
conditions at the time of eating is in the 
same manner unwholesome. It is necessary 

- to provide variety both of food and of con- 
ditions, especially in boarding-schools, hos- 
_ pitals, barracks, prisons, and like institutions, 

‘Scientists of to-day who are interested in 
the physiology and the hygiene of digestion, 
with a few exceptions, quite neglect this 
important fact. My observations confirm 

the judgment that an increase of appetite 
always oceurs in connection with a change 
of food, and a marked decrease comes with 
monotonous food. During the World War 

I observed that an epidemic of scurvy was 

usually due, not to insufficient or bad food, 

but to its extraordinary sameness. All con- 
_ ditions which inhibited proper digestion also 
_ tended to bring on this disease. 
Great monotony in diet, because of bad harvests, in block- 
- aded cities, on board ships in long sailings in former times, be- 
cause of extreme poverty, and so on, hinders proper nutrition 
‘ ‘and renders men more susceptible to such diseases as scurvy 
and. beri-beri. 
“Migration to distant lands which have different natural 
conditions, and quite different food products, aids digestion and 
nutrition. Consequently, the vitality of immigrants is increased. 
_ “The advantages of traveling, living in sanitoria, and other 

similar changes in the mode of living, come chiefly from the 
changes in diet and from the new interests in place of the former 
monotonous life. 
“First impressions are always the strongest. Therefore, 
childhood, as the time most rich with first impressions, gives’ us 
‘much joy. Old men, their ability to receive vivid impressions 
‘weakened by years, aspire instinctively to return to the condi- 
tions of life that surrounded them in childhood, and their weak- 
ed psychological life is sustained again by that atmosphere 
which formerly so excited them. 

“Monotony of life lessens the interest of it, producing a feeling 
of boredom. Life on an island is more monotonous than that 
‘ona continent. The inhabitants of islands are more subject to 
lancholy, and instinctively try to overcome it by traveling, 
ting various new impressions. The inhabitants of islands 
therefore also distinguished for curiosity. 


Dr. Boldyreff, who shows the scien- 
tific basis of our dread of monotony. 


THE CURSE OF MONOTONY 


‘On this account, a monotonous life, especially the spiritual, 
as often found in boarding-schools, barracks, hospitals, prisons, 
and like places, proves to be unwholesome. 

‘‘Human life is the sum of a series of cerebral reflexes. 
can be divided into useful or injurious. 
man both are often repeated. 

“Frequent repetition of the same useful reflexes during life 
weakens them more and more and thus inevitably decreases the 
spiritual and the bodily energy of man, even in complete health. 

‘Repetition of the same injurious reflexes strengthens their 
action, and; owing to this, they become with the advancing 
years more and more injurious; toward the end of life they 
acquire their greatest force, which may even- 
tually become excessive and _ irresistible. 
These are the chief reasons for the coming 
of old age, and finally of death. Metchinov’s 
theory of the possibility of prolonging human 
life is, therefore, from the physiological point 
of view, incorrect in its very basis. 

“The tendeney of women to adorn them- 
selves and their frequent changes in styles, 
both perfectly natural, are indispensable for 
lessening the monotony of life. 

“The sum of pleasant sensations of any 
person inevitably diminishes in the course of 
life, and, withal, decreases the sum of joys of 
life. Man aspires to raise this sum to its 
former degree. This can be done in two 
different ways: (1) by increasing in quantity 
every given pleasant impression (and conse- 
quently the sum of-them all); or (2) improy- 
ing it in quality through variation. As the 
lack of time often incites one to take the 
second method, the mechanism of self-im- 
provement is based upon that. 

“Life amid tropical nature, notwithstand- 
ing all its richness, is more monotonous 
than that in the temperate zones, as in the 
tropics there is no change in the seasons. The 
uniformity lessens the force of the human 
spirit and proves to be one of the most im- 
portant reasons for the low grade of culture 
among tropical peoples.” 


These 
During the life of every 


AN APOSTLE OF CHANGE 


Now arises the question, says Dr. Boldy- 
reff, whether the simplification of life, ac- 
cording to the prescriptions of Diogenes, 
Rousseau, Tolstoy, and others, or its com- 
plication by means of further progress in science and culture, 
will give the greater happiness to mankind. This question, he 
thinks, ought to be solved in the second way. Through sim- 
plification of life the variety of pleasant impressions would be- 
come so small that life would soon lose its charm. Science and 
culture can, on the contrary, increase the number and force of 
these impressions and make life more attractive. Also culture 
may lessen the number and the strength of injurious impressions. 
Upon the whole, owing to the reasons given above, the value 
and the attractiveness of life under civilization are decidedly 
increasing. He continues: 


“There exists, like the physiological, a psychological or spiri- 
tual satiety. So one ought to be more moderate in permitting 
one’s self pleasant impressions, and one should from time to time 
provide for an interval in reception of them; in that case they 
will not lose their primary attractiveness. 

““Why is sleep necessary? In order to permit, by means of 
an interruption of cerebral function, the pleasant reflexes to 
recover their former vigor, and the unpleasant to lose the violence 
which rapidly increased through their repetition during the day. 
Thus sleep is necessary not so much to rest heart, lungs, kidneys, 
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muscles, and other organs, but more to rest the brain. All 
animals which have a brain must sleep. P 

‘‘Inereasing the force of unpleasant repeated irritations during 
life proves to be one of the chief reasons for the irascibility of old 
men together with the simultaneous decrease in the force of 
pleasant repeated irritations. By the same reason is explained 
the irritability of inmates of small cabins during a long sailing. 

“The irritability of the bedridden, those imprisoned, ete., 
and also of watch-dogs which are kept chained, is connected with 
the monotony of the conditions of their life and results from the 
increase in the foree of unpleasant irritations through their 
frequent repetition, as well as from the decrease in the quantity 
and in the.foree of pleasant irritations. 

“Comparing egoism and altruism, we see that it is less ad- 
vantageous to be ari egoist, as the world of pleasant sensations of 
the egoist is comparatively restricted, consisting only of that 
which brings joy but to himself; whereas, the world of pleasant 
sensations of the altruist can be widened without limit, as he 
rejoices in others’ joys. He can always renew his pleasant sen- 
sations, each time trying 
to do good to new people. 

“Human happiness 
does not consist of the 
quantity of goods ac- 
quired by a man, but of 
their correct use, even 
tho they are few; in this 
ease by means of moder- 
ation and change of sen- 
sations the man avoids 
satiety and obtains from 
his store of goods the 
greatest pleasure. 

“The hygiene of to- 
day is the hygiene of 
body only. © But the 
hygiene of the spirit is 
certainly much more im- 
portant. It is the hy- 
giene of the future, as we 
have as yet.no sufficient 
scientific foundation for 
it. Let us hope that 
psycho-physiology will 
discover in time all the 
most important laws of 
cerebral function and 
therefore of spiritual life. 
And then science will 
create a new, the most 
important, hygiene—the 
hygiene of the human 
spirit. Then the indi- 
vidual, as well as all 
mankind, will become happier, as he learns to fight the evil and 
to know the best way to use the good in his life.”’ 


By courtesy The National Safety News (Chicago) 


TO SALT DOWN POWER—A new suggestion of a way to 
store power so that it can be made where and when power is 
cheap and used, later on, under conditions where power is 
expensive, has been made by Dr. F. G. Donnan, Professor at 
University College, London, and famous for his valuable scien- 
tific contributions to the winning of the war, says Dr. E. E. 
Free, writing for the McClure Newspaper Syndicate (New York). 


“What Dr. Donnan suggests is the use of common salt as 
a way of storing power. When a solution of common salt is 
treated with an electric current the salt is broken up into the 
two chemical elements that compose it; metallie sodium and 
chlorin gas. This might be done, it is suggested, at places 
where water-power is cheap and abundant, for example, at 
Niagara Falls. Then the sodium and the chlorin gas can be 
transported to industrial centers where power is expensive. 
Here the sodium and the chlorin can be recombined to produce 
heat, or the sodium can be treated with water, which produces 
hydrogen gas, and this hydrogen can then be burned to produce 
heat. By a proper choice of the chemical operations carried 
out and of the apparatus used, it is said to be possible to recover 
a large part of the power originally used to split up the common 
salt into the sodium and the chlorin.” 


WHEN THE ROAD IS RIGHTLY LIGHTED 


It will, we are told, prevent accidents, hold-ups, traffic congestion, delays and ille- 
gal speeding; and will facilitate repairs, improve real-estate values and save money. 


HOW TO END THE HEADLIGHT PERIL 


OMPLETE AND EFFECTIVE LIGHTING of publie 
highways will render headlights unnecessary, we are 
told by C. A. B. Halvorsen, Jr., and S. C. Rogers, of the 

General Electric works at Lynn, Massachusetts, writing on 
“Highway Lighting and Public Safety,” in The National Safety 
News (Chicago). Incidentally it will make “‘dead men’s curves” 
innocuous, discourage hold-ups, facilitate 
repairs, relieve congestion by transferring much traffic from 
daytime to night-time, retard illegal speeding, and save money 
generally despite its initial cost. The writers find, from statisties 
furnished by the Massachusetts Highway Commission, that 
collisions occurring after dark have increased from 18.5 per cent. 
in 1919 to 26.4 per cent. in 1923, the total number of collisions: 
having increased 15 per cent. during that period and the 
total automobile registra- 
tion having more than 
doubled. Fully 50 per 
cent. of these accidents, 
they think, might have 
been avoided with proper’ 
street-lighting 

They continue: 


**All objects, whether 
by day or by night, must 
be seen either in silhou- 
ette or in perspective or 
by a combination of the 
two. ; 

“Tt is evident that to 
see by direct light ata 
considerable. distance, 
very high intensities of 
illumination must be em- 
ployed, intensities which 
are economically impraec- 
ticable except in white- 
way or intensive lighting, 
as in main _ business 
streets. It is safe to 
state that 90 per cent. 
of allobjects on the street 
at night are viewed by 
silhouette to greater ad- 
vantage, safety and econ- 
omy than by direct light. 

“Another important 
phase to be considered 
fundamentally is that of glare. Perhaps glare best can be defined 
as light out of place. It can not be defined in terms of candle- 
power; for instance, a headlight which may be very glaring at 
night on a dark country road will scarcely be noticed in bright 
daylight—in other words, glare is largely a matter of contrast. 
It highways are adequately illuminated, bright headlights will be 
unnecessary and the problem of glare will be under the control of 
technicians who have been trained to handle such matters. 

“‘How ean streets be lighted so that automobile driving at 
night may be both safe and pleasant and at the same time be — 
economical? 

‘‘Let us first consider the main automobile thoroughfares. 
This is where headlight glare is most obnoxious; where speed 
maniacs are rampant; banditry, hi-jacking, and hold-ups are— 
frequently committed. It is a well-known fact that crime does 
not flourish in the light. When an accident, collision or the like 
occurs on an unlighted road, very often the perpetrator or cause — 
of it drives away in the darkness at high speed, and the prob- 
abilities are that the accident itself is unseen except by. those 
actually participating in it. On the other hand, when these — 
highways are well lighted, the speeder can be seen from afar; 
accidents which then would occur only infrequently would be 
observed by other people on the road. Crime would decrease as 
bandits could be observed from a distance, and the highways 
would become safer from every angle. 

“Some few years ago, appreciating and anticipating the in- 
crease in night driving, we bent our efforts to the design of a 
suitable light-reflecting system which would conserve the light 
and confine it to the road. This unit gives a type of light dis- 


lessen accidents, 


systems. 


surfaces now in use on State highways. 
-the light source, a 250-candle-power lamp, is placed at the focus 


concrete roads also lose 
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tribution which is designed to cooperate with the types of road 
In achieving this result 


of six nested parabolic reflectors facing both ways up and down 
the street, and so arranged that all of the light is directed onto 
the road surface. This design minimizes glare from the unit 
itself since the reflecting surfaces are large and filled with light. 
These units should be mounted thirty feet high and spaced 300 
feet apart to insure the best results.” 


Road surfaces play a very important part in street-lighting, par- 
ticularly in highway lighting, the writers tell us. There are to- 
day, for all practical street-lighting purposes, three main types 
of roads: Non-reflecting, diffusing and reflecting. In Massachu- 
setts, for example, the roads that should be lighted immediately 
are the State roads. Less than 10 per cent. of these are diffusing, 
less than 1 per cent. non-reflecting, and over 90 per cent. are 
highly polished. The 
waterbound macadam, 
gravel, and oil and sand- 
clay roads, having had 
their surfaces treated, 
possess the latter char- 
acteristic. Many of the 


some of their diffusing 
properties and acquire 
more or less of a re- 
flecting polish, due in 
part to oil and to friction 
of rubber tires. They 
go on: 


“On account of this 
property, it is possible 
to use the above men- 
tioned type of highway- 
lighting units and get 
amazingly good results. 
In the first place, all of 
the light is confined to 
the road surface; second, 
the road is illuminated 
in such a manner that 
it appears as a ribbon 
of light; third, the sur- 
face acts as a secondary 
light source; fourth, glare from approaching blinding headlights 
is eliminated, due to the reduction of contrast between them and 
their background; fifth, since there is sufficient light for all 
driving purposes, bright headlights may be forbidden and dimmers 
only permitted. 

“Of the benefits that may be derived from highway lighting, 
first is the prevention of accidents, by showing up dangerous 
curves, by illuminating signs, sides of roads, obstacles, ete.; 
second, inereases public safety by discouraging hold-ups; third, 
assists in making repairs; fourth, increases night traffic and 
thereby relieves day congestion; fifth, decreases running time 
and inereases road capacity; sixth, retards speeding by making 
the speeder visible at a great distance; seventh, increases real- 
estate value; and last, but not least, it is economical. 

‘Highway lighting is comparatively inexpensive, especially 
when the figures for construction of these roads per mile are 
noted, ranging from $22,000 to $60,000 per mile as compared 
to $3,000 per mile for investment cost of highway lighting with 
units spaced seventeen per mile at a height of thirty feet, equipped 
with 2,500lumenlamps. Maintenance of these same roads varies 
from $4,000 to $7,500 per mile, including interest at six per cent. 
and depreciation on the investment. 

“One of the most dangerous conditions to be met is the so- 
called ‘dead-man’s curve.’ This type of curve can be lighted very 
effectively and efficiently. On the Hylan Boulevard, Staten 
Island, New York, there was a bad ‘S’ curve and the eight units 
used here were so situated as to interlock one with another with 
an apparent theoretical loss of light equal to that from two units, 
as may be seen in the accompanying illustration; but actually 
this lost light is of utmost value in lighting up the telephone 
poles and sides of the road, thereby further increasing vision 
and safety.” fe 


” 


A dangerous “‘S, 


HOW COMPLETE LIGHTING MAKES CURVES SAFE 


or dead-man’s curve, with surface, sides and posts illuminated. 


"THE HEAVIEST STUFF IN THE UNIVERSE 


ATTER SO HEAVY that a teaspoonful weighs more 
than two ordinary men exists in some of the stars, 
according to Prof. A. S. Eddington, an English astron- 

omer. Dr. E. E. Free, writing for the McClure Newspaper 
Syndicate (New York) regards this as probably the most revo- 
lutionary idea presented at the recent gathering of the world’s 
scientific experts during the session of the British Association for 
the advancement of Science at Toronto. He outlines the British 
astronomer’s findings as follows: 

“Professor Eddington has found a star composed, he believes, 
of matter that is over 2,000 times denser—or, as we would say, 
2,000 times heavier—than any substance that we possess here 
on earth. 

“This new and remarkably heavy star is a faint companion 
of the dog star Sirius. It has long been known that this star, 

one of the most brilliant 


in the sky, is really 
double. It is two stars 
in one—a very bright 
star and a much less 


bright one revolving con- 
tinually around their 
mutual center of gravity 
like a dumb-bell that 
turns end over end. 

“From the relations 
of these two stars to each 
other, as determined by 
the spectroscope and 
telescope, it is possible 
to ealculate the total 
weight of the fainter star. 
Other figures now avail- 
able to the astronomers 
permit an estimate of 
its size. Thus Professor 
Eddington was able to 
compute the ratio of 
weight to size, or, as we 
would say for terrestrial 
objects, the density of 
the star. > 

“The figure comes out, 
he reports, as the aston- 
ishing value of 50,000 
times the density of 
water.” 


It is hard to realize what this means, so here is where the 
teaspoon comes in: 


‘On earth a teaspoonful of water weighs only a small fraction 
of an ounce. If the teaspoon is filled with liquid quicksilver it 
will be heavier, one spoonful of quicksilver weighing about an 
ounce and three-quarters. If you could have a teaspoonful of 
the heaviest substance ever discovered on earth, the rare metal 
named osmium, it would weigh only a little less than three ounces. 

“But, supposing you could get it, a teaspoonful of the matter 
of Professor Eddington’s star would weigh the tremendous 
amount of 391 pounds. <A teaspoonful of matter weighing more 
than two heavy men! 

‘In spite of its remarkable density this material of the star 
is believed to be gaseous. Conditions on the stars are very dif- 
ferent from the conditions that we are familiar with on earth. 
It is probable, Professor Eddington thinks, that the atoms of 
matter are more or less completely disrupted so that nothing is 
left but the extremely heavy nuclei of the atoms and some loose 
electrons. 

‘““This atomie débris would be capable of fitting together much 
more closely than the same nuelei and electrons do when made 
up into atoms. 

“Tt is somewhat the same as the difference in the space occupied 
by a lot of thin glass balls used for Christmas tree ornaments as 
compared with the space occupied by the same balls after they 
have been broken to small fragments. 

“In the newly discovered dense star the atoms, Professor 
Eddington believes, have been broken to fragments. They 
occupy much less space. That is why the matter of the star is 
so ineonceivably dense according to earthly standards.” 
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FLOWERS AS FOOD 


HALL WE EAT FLOWERS? We already do so, says 
Emile Gautier, writing in the Paris Figaro. Every time 
we eat cauliflowers and Brussels sprouts we are doing it, 

altho we may not realize it. Still, since we have made a start, 
why not go on, and add to the flavors of the table some of 
the exquisite aromas that we now know only by seent? The 
French writer is able to make a striking list of them, tho 
he recalls that a forgotten cult formed to encourage this diet 
came to nothing because the number of edible flowers was not 
They serve in great numbers, however, 
Writes Mr. Gautier: 


sufficient to support it. 
as spices and flavoring agents. 


“<Ts it true,’ asks a fair reader, ‘that the Chinese eat flowers? 
What a poetic and delicious dish! Can we not adopt it?” 

“‘T fear that my reader cherishes an illusion. China doubtless 
is a charming, tho somewhat queer country. Without doubt 
certain flowers have their place there as national dishes; such is 
the case particularly with those of the day lily (lemerocallis). 
Soups are made of them, and their consumption is relatively con- 
siderable, since the port of Tehin-Kiang alone sends 3,000 to 
4,000 tons yearly to the rest of the empire—or rather the repub- 
lic. But this is about all, and besides rice, which forms the 
basis of their food, the Chinese are pleased to regale themselves 
on sharks’ fins, dog, stale eggs and sea-weed jelly—all of which, 
in my opinion, is rather less poetic. * 

“Tt is hardly necessary, besides, to go to the world’s end for 
examples of floral gastronomy, The twentieth century French 
also indulge in it. 

‘When we talk of eating artichokes, cauliflower and Brussels 
sprouts, do we not mean the flowers of these plants? 

“Are not even mushrooms and truffles represented on our 
menus by what corresponds to the floral part of these phaner- 
ogamous vegetables? 

“Do we not make appetizing fritters with the flowers of the 
white locust, better known, tho improperly, as acacia flowers, 
exquisite jams and delicious bonbons with orange-flower petals 
and those of lemons, jasmine, violets and roses? 

“In Japan, they make a salad with chrysanthemums, properly 
washed in clear water. Why, after all, should we not eat these, 
since they eat, in Provence, the floral buds of the caper? 

“The truth is that the only parts of plants commonly eaten 
are the seeds and fruits, young shoots and tubers. Still the 
flowers also have their alimentary uses. Besides these that may 
constitute an entire dish in themselves, there are others that 
play the more modest parts of condiments or spices. Their 
name is legion. 

‘‘Hor instance, to accentuate with a piquant note the bitterness 
of chicory or the banality of lettuce, the flowers of the borage are 
at your disposal. 

“Tf you wish to give your salad a nutty taste, the flowers of 
the Jacca gloriosa offer you their delicate bouquet. 

‘Do you desire to give your guests the surprise of an original 
dessert? Take the flowers of the yellow water-lily, of which a 
malicious legend relates that in the good old times the mon- 
asteries consumed a huge amount because of their sedative 
virtues. 

‘Is it, on-the contrary, toward perfumed beverages, toward 
liquors with penetrating aromas, that your preferences turn? 
You have a choice between the flowers of tea, of the orange—so 
precious in insomnia and nervous crises—of anise, of all the 
medicinal flowers that our grandmothers know how to use— 
the buds of the agave that serve to make pulque, the Mexican 
ecognae, ete. 

“Truly, I tell you, dear anonymous and unknown madame, 
flowers occupy a larger place in our European food system than 
you seem to suppose. 

‘Possibly they will take a still larger place in future, since 
about thirty years ago certain English botanists conceived the 
idea of encouraging among vegetarians a program of so-called 

anthophagy’ (Greek anthos, flower, and phagein, to eat). 

“These innovators, whose plans unfortunately did not ma- 
ture, brought forward many good reasons in favor of this regimen, 
so eminently ‘poetic,’ and to attest its superiority over the 
omnivorous diet to which unthinking humanity has accustomed 
itself through so many centuries. 

“‘ However this may be, it is not a question at all of an unheard- 
of application of botany to the culinary art. Anthophagy—not to 
be confused with anthropophagy—is as old as the human race. 
It has only a single chance for revival; the revelation of new 
edible flowers to be added to the collection already known to us. 


‘Child Health Association, New York City. 


It is because it could not satisfy this condition, that the English 
society mentioned above finally failed. 
‘“This is a pity, perhaps. It was a pretty idea.” 


WHERE OUR BABIES DIE 


EVENTY-EIGHT: CHILDREN out of every thousand 
born in 1923 within the birth-registration area of the 
United States died during their first year. These are the 

figures from an infant-mortality report, published by the American 
This report 
includes statistics from 584 cities of more than 10,000 population 


- within thirty States and the Distriet of Columbia. We read in 
‘a press bulletin sent out by the Association: 


“The Pacific Coast States, as in 1922, lead in low mortality 
rates. According to the 1923 report Washington heads the list 
with a rate of 51 per thousand, while Oregon ranks a close 
second with 53. Minnesota stands third with an average of 62 
and California is fourth with 66. 

_ “Santa Cruz, California, and Winchester, Massachusetts, have 
the lowest infant-mortality statistics on record, the figure in each 
case being 26. Among the cities of 100,000 to 250,000 popula- 
tion Spokane, Washington, with a rate of 48, stands first, while 


’ in the ten largest cities in the United States, New York City and 


Cleveland, Ohio, are tied for the best record with an average of 
67 deaths per thousand. 

“A comparatively small number of infant deaths occur in the 
largest cities of the country. It is in the cities between 10,000 
and 25,000 that the highest rates exist. The following table gives 
averages of the 584 cities in the birth-registration area, grouped 
according to size. 


Population Rate 
Over 250,000 75.9 
100,000—250,000 80.5 

50,000— 100,000 79.3. - 
25,000— 50,000 78.3 
10,000— 25,000 81.6 


“The Association’s report has become an annual record 
designed to interest the entire country in the reduction of infant 
mortality and the necessity for birth registration. The report 
is part of the Association’s nation-wide program to materially help 
the cause of child health. Data from the cities in the birth- 
registration area was secured through the census, while statistics 
from the death-registration area, also included in the report, 
were gathered directly from State and local authorities. 


‘Infant mortality rates for the States within the birth-registra- 


tion area are as follows: 


Infant Mortality No., 
Standing State Rate of Cities 
1 Washington 51 10 
2 Oregon bp 4 
3 Minnesota 62 11 
4 California 66 25 
5 Nebraska 67 5 
6 New Jersey “a 39 
7 New York 71 58 
8 Montana 73 6 
9 Utah 74 3 
10 Ohio 75 50 
11 Connecticut wi 2B. 
12 Wisconsin 77 21 
13 Kansas 78 17 
14 Massachusetts 78 50. 
1s Indiana 79 31 
16 Illinois - 85 44 
17 Michigan x5 28 
1s Maryland 87 5 
19 Pennsylvania 87 77 
20 Mississippi 88 9 
aN Maine &9 9 
22 Vermont 90 3 
23 Kentucky 90 s 
24 District of Columbia 92 1 
pay Delaware 99 1 
26 Virginia 99 il 
27 New Hampshire 101 8 
28 Wyoming 102 2 
29 North Carolina 110 14 
30 South Carolina 117 6 


~ 
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FLEXIBLE WIRE ROAD GUARDS 


FENCE OR WALL that will prevent a motor-car 
from running over an embankment, but that will 
incidentally smash it to bits and kill or injure the 

occupants, is evidently not altogether desirable. The advo- 

cates of wire guards assert that all solid fences, made of timber, 
masonry or heavy cables, are open to this objection. 

A writer in The Western Highways Builder (Los 

Angeles) reports that a tendency toward the 

abandonment of wooden; rails, cable and stone 

walls as highway safety guards at curves, bridge 
approaches and embankments is being shown this 
year by engineers in many parts of the country. 

He continues: 


“This appears to be in line with a more definite 
effort to make the country’s roads ‘fool-proof’ as 
well as safer as regards the danger of unavoidable 
accidents. Highway guardrailing has for a long 
time been one of the most difficult problems 
that confronts the highway engineer. Some com- 
-petent authorities estimate that as high as 40° 
per cent. of highway accidents result from ears 
leaving the road at turns or skidding over embank- 
ments. 
“Considerable effort has been expended to make 
guard-rails stronger. Heavy plank has been used. 
Cable is now specified in some States, while some 
engineers have preferred stone walls. But altho 
these materials may keep the car on the road, there is small 
chance for the driver or car if the machine is going fast. Rigid 
materials that bring the car up short either give way under 
broken posts or often seriously injure both occupants and car 
in the crash. 
**A revision of guard-rail ideas, tending to do away with these 
evils as well as flimsy wooden railing that serves mostly as a 
warning, was brought about recently when one of the leading 
steel and wire manufacturing concerns of the country produced 
a rather unusual type of guard which is composed of a white 
ribbon two feet wide of heavy linked wire, designed to give 
both strength and elasticity. Engineers who have tested it 
found that it would withstand the blow of an average-sized car 
going 35 miles an hour and at the same time stop the machine 
_ ‘bumper’ fashion; that is, it stretches under impact, avoiding 
‘a non-resisting and destructive blow. 
‘‘Blasticity of the fabric under impact produces a recoil, 
giving an effect much like that of a man hitting a life-net. The 
links in the fabrie are 11% inch by 1% inch. 


A FOOL-PROOF CURVE 


“Many States previously specifying wooden rails, cables and 
stone walls as standard, have written the new guard into their 
specifications, and it is acceptable to the Bureau of Public 
Roads, the latter allowing its use on Federal aid roads. Several 
installations over the country have been tested in practical 
use. One installation near Illiopolis, Illinois, on State Road No. 
10 east of Springfield, was hit smashing blows twelve times in a 
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On a Nevada highway equipped with a flexible fence at points of danger. 


wo 
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few weeks. There were no casualties, and the guard was not 
knocked out of place. A wooden railing which was replaced by 


the new device was smashed 61 times in the year previous, 
according to highway police records. 

“The State of North Carolina wrote the new guard into its 
State specifications as an alternate to wood and eable rails, 
following an interesting test conducted at the American Road 
Builders’ show at Greensboro, N. C., recently. 


The Greensboro 


bs 


SS Highways Builder we Angeles) 
WHEN A SKIDDING CAR HITS A FLEXIBLE FENCE 


The latter stretches and the car is not smashed. 


Daily News described the test, wherein a heavy truck was used 
to ram the guard, as follows: 

‘““The experiment was interesting and a big crowd swarmed 
around with the ever-present movie-men getting into action on 
all sides. Mr. Page picked out a hardy old three or five-ton 
truck, and ordered the driver to back off and then tear into the 
fence. The crowd was on edge with interest. The truck was 
aimed to hit the guard a glancing blow. It came forward with 
a rush, plunged into the wire, and came to a standstill with a 
grinding crash. The wheel of the truck struck a post head-on 
and tore if out of the ground; the truck then smashed into the 
wire without seriously hurting the wire.” 


NO MORE COPPER: NO MORE ELECTRICITY?—‘“‘The age 
of electricity and of copper will be short,’’ asserted Ira B. Jorale- 
mon recently in an address before the Commonwealth Club 
of California. At the intense rate of production that must 
come, he says that the copper supply of the world will 
last hardly a score of years. Our civilization, based 
on electrical power, he believes, will dwindle and die. 
The editor of The Engineering and Mining Journal- 
Press (New York) thinks this is drawing it a little too 
fine. He writes: 


“We are rather surprized that a geologist of Mr. 
Joralemon’s standing can not use his imagination a little 
more than this, but no doubt he was painting the picture 
as black as possible so that copper-miners would wake 
up to the fact that they are rapidly wasting a yaluable 
natural resource with little or no profit to themselves. 
Known deposits of copper ores of a present commercial 
grade are limited, as Mr. Joralemon says, and it might 
be possible that in twenty years electrical requirements 
will have milked most of them dry. But metallurgical 
methods will advance; likewise prices, we hope; so that 
it will pay to mine lower grade deposits of which there 
is a tremendous tonnage available, and also deeper de- 
posits such as our friends in Michigan have. And we can 
hardly believe that all the copper resources of the world 
are known. Twenty years ago, for example, who would 
have elassed such deposits as those at Chuquicamata and Bing- 
ham Canyon as important factors, even with the price of copper 
somewhat higher than it is now? As to the electrical industry, 
we can hardly believe that all our electricity will go back into 
the clouds where Franklin found it, just because copper is scarce. 
Maybe copper won't be required at all for transmission pur- 
poses; we may just use the ether.” 
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UNCOVERED POMPS OF ROMAN LIFE 


HE OLD ROMAN WORLD is coming to light again 
in widely scattered parts of its ancient empire. Every 
year Pompeii reveals new hidden wonders. But rivals 
greater and less than this famous buried city are being found 
in places all the way from Britain to the Libyan Desert in north- 
ern Africa. Recent discoveries in the desert sands of the an- 
cient Roman city of Leptis Magna lead Dr. Bruno Roselli, 
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A DINING-ROOM FLOOR OF ROMAN DAYS 


Of tessellated marble in an excavated villa at Chedworth, now a national monument. 


professor of Italian at Vassar College, to believe that here will 
be revealed a far greater wonder than Pompeii itself. On the 
other hand, England is bringing to the surface every possible 
vestige of the Roman occupation. There even The Strand in 
the heart of London is yielding up a Roman bath that has been 
covered by the débris of ages. The London Graphic shows some 
remarkable photographs of the Roman villa at Chedworth, 
discovered in 1864, but recently ceded to the National Trust 
by Lord Eldon, on whose property it stands, and by whom it has 
hitherto been preserved. Here are works that no American 
dollars could hope to acquire for our eagerly absorbent land. 
In the Graphic’s brief description, we read that— 


‘In this, one of the most wonderful relics of the Roman occu- 
pation, there had been in all something like a score of apartments, 
occupying three sides of a square and divided, apparently, into 
two portions, one for the owner and his family, the other for the 
retainers, and commanding a beautiful view of the Colne Valley. 
Several of the rooms had tessellated floors of beautiful design and 
workmanship, as will be seen from the photographs, and it is 
manifest that the villa was the residence of a personage of 
considerable importance and wealth. After the site had been 


excavated, a museum, with a curator’s house, was erected beside 
the remains. Chedworth is only one of the many Roman exca- 
vations which are adding to our knowledge of the Romans in 
Britain.” 


Two hundred Arab prisoners of war are being employed by the 
Italian Government, under the direction of Professor Renato — 
Bartoccini of the Department of Fine Arts, to remove the sand 
from the buried Libyan city, where “‘already 
amazingly beautiful statuary of the highest 
Roman type has been unearthed, together 
with palaces, basilicas, baths and the ruins 
of a Roman harbor—the first of the sort | 
ever to have been discovered intact.” The 
New York Times has interviewed Dr. — 
Roselli on his return from Tripoli, after in- 
specting the excavations. He said: 


‘“‘Leptis Magna was four or five miles 
from the sea, near the present Tripolitan 
village of Homs, about one hundred miles 
east of Tripoli. It should not be confused 
with Leptis Parva, about three hundred 
miles to the westward of Tripoli. It was 
the birthplace of the Emperor Septimius 
Severus, who ruled in Rome in 300 A. D. 
His palace has been uncovered within the , 
last few weeks. Chiseled deep in a huge 
block of granite, supported by columns, at 
the main entrance, are the words, ‘ Impera- 
tor Cesar Augustus Lucius Septimius.’” 


From four to fifteen yards of desert sand 
eover the city, which once boasted from 
100,000 to 300,000 inhabitants, and ex-— 
tended from two miles in one direction to 
about a mile and three-quarters in another. 
Of course the weight of the sand has 
crusht many of the buildings, and some 
of the recovered works of art are broken. 
Yet the treasure trove is expected to be as 
fine as anything of the kind preserved in 
the Louvre or elsewhere. Dr. Roselli continues: 


‘“‘Leptis Magna had begun to decline before Rome finally fell 
in 476 A. D. After that it soon became a dead city. The 
inhabitants died or wandered away. The trees with which it was 
once surrounded were cut down and there was nothing left to 
prevent the encroachment of the desert, and the sand began 
gradually to sift in. There were earthquakes at some undeter- 
mined period, and they did some damage to the walls. 

‘““About 800 A. D. the Arabs came. Unlike the barbarian 
hordes that swept over Italy, they did not destroy nor did they 
occupy the ruins. The place had been contaminated for them 
by the fact that Christian dogs once had lived there. The 
Arabs took forty huge stone columns, but that was all. These 
columns were transported eighty miles to the westward across 
the desert and were used in building the Mosque of Tagiura, 
which is still standing. 

“The existence of the buried city was first discovered by a 
French archeologist about eighty years ago. He came upon the 
tops of columns protruding above the desert. Turkey ruled 
Tripoli at that time. The interior of the country is the wildest 
part of North Africa, and things there are as they were centuries 
ago. Nothing in the way of excavating was possible until Italy 
took over the country in 1911 and 1912, 


“Then, before scarcely anything was done, the World War 
~-eame. Italy could not conduct both military operations in the 
Tripolitan hinterland and also actively join the Allies. She 


___ chose the latter alternative and withdrew her military forces in 
j Tripoli to the coast, holding five cities with her armed forees. 
> It was not until 1920 that she began to nibble again at Tripoli, 
__ and then it was possible to begin work at Leptis Magna. 

“When the city® was in its prime it was the center of a large 
and prosperous agricultural region which was the granary of 
Rome. Professor Bartoccini has been at work there for the last 


eight months. No road leads over the hundred miles of desert 
. which separate Leptis Magnafrom Tripoli, but one 
is being constructed now.” 


One of the most important finds thus far is a 
statue of Eseulapius, the founder of medicine. So 
far the head has been missing, but it is believed 
to be concealed somewhere in the sand near by. 
Further: 


“All of the buildings and statues unearthed are 

of a pronounced Roman type, with a touch of the 

2 Oriental and Egyptian. Some of the decorative 

work is remarkable. Four weeks ago a magnificent 

) head was found in perfect condition. Columns nine 

meters high have been uncovered. Nothing like 

them has been found in any Roman ruins. Impos- 

ing and unspoiled palaces already have been 

exposed by the digging, with spacious courtyards 
still paved with the flagstones of Roman days. 

“On what was once an arm of the sea is the 
only Roman harbor ever found intact. The 
quays and steps leading down to the water are in 
almost perfect condition. Galleys must once have 
been moored there to transport grain to the Imperial 
City. Archeologists have hitherto been puzzled as 
to the exact method adopted by the Romans in 
building their harbors.. Even the warehouses which 
held the grain are still standing. No buried city 
has ever yielded anything like it. 

**Pompeii, when it was dug from beneath the ashes 
of Vesuvius, gave an almost perfect picture of how 
the Romans lived, of their kitchen utensils and of 
minute details of their homes. Leptis Magna will 
be of equal importance, but it has far more imposing 
structures and probably more valuable works of 
+ art than any found in Pompeii. The fact that it 
was the birthplace of the Emperor Septimius Severus gave 
it an added importance and dignity and it had a splendor of 
which Pompeii could never boast.” 


THE COVER—The portrait reproduced on the front cover 
is by the famous Italian painter, Sebastiano Del Piombo, a con- 
temporary of Michelangelo, and one of the most famous por- 
traitists of the High Renaissance. This picture hangs in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York; and in this respect 
4 gives this museum a standing with the Naples Museum, which 
P holds the portrait of Pope Clement VII, with the Doria Palace 
in Rome, containing the portrait of Doge Andrea Doria, and 
4 with the Hermitage of Leningrad, which at least at one time 
, held the portrait of Cardinal Pole, all by the same artist. Sebas- 
: tiano Del Piombo was born about 1485, probably in Venice, for 
4 here he was educated in art under the instruction of Bellini, 

and here also fell under the influence of Giorgione. In 1509 he 
took up his residence in Rome, and a little later began a lifelong 
friendship with Michelangelo, imitating that master’s vigor in 
design and adding to it the Venetian opulence of color. Quoting 
the ‘“‘New International Encyclopedia’: ‘‘Under Michel- 
angelo’s influence Sebastiano lost the Venetian breadth of 
handling; his paintings, becoming smooth in character and 
heavy in chiaroscuro, seem forced and theatrical. He devoted 
much time to adapting oil painting to fresco, and endeavored 
in vain to induce Michelangelo to adopt his experiments in the 
Sistine Chapel. His paintings on slate, like the ‘Holy Family’ 
at Naples, and on stone, like the ‘Eece Homo’ at Madrid and 
that at St. Petersburg, are very interesting.” 
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RADICAL UNIONISM AMONG FRENCH 
SCHOOL-TEACHERS 


YNDICALIST UNIONS AMONG SCHOOL-TEACHERS 
in France have a membership of 13,000, and tho this 
number is a minority of the teaching body, yet they are 

powerful enough to lead the rest intellectually as well as politi- 
eally. These statements are made in The Saturday Review 
(London), by Ernest. Dimnet, a French abbé, who has long been 
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HOW THE ROMANS BUILT FOUNDATIONS 


Rows of short stone pillars with flattened heads are uncovered in the remains of the 


Roman villa at Chedworth, England. 


a contributor to this English weekly. Taken in contrast with 
the reforms inaugurated by Signor Mussolini in the elementary 
teaching in Italy—which do not ‘differ materially from the 
simple spirit of the education of yore’’—it is impressive to see 
how far France has moved from the day when the curate’s clerk 
was the village schoolmaster whose duty was “‘less to educate his 
neighbor’s children than to make good Christians of them, with- 
out leaving them too unequal to the requirements of their day.” 
Abbé Dimnet traces the progress of elementary education in 
France from this simple conception to the radical purposes it 
flaunts to-day: 


‘‘While the curé or his magister were planting in the minds of 
French children the notion, to-day almost exclusively Anglo- 
Saxon, that a man’s will is superior to his intellect, Diderot and 
the encyclopedists were sowing broadeast the contradictory idea: 
a correct view of the world was what mattered, and anybody 
who seeured it was sure to be as moral as he was enlightened. 
No notion, however daring in appearance, could conflict with 
real morality, and conversely no amount of good living was really 
conducive to the progress of mankind if it were mere tradition or 
the dictate of a Church. The whole spirit and even the doctrines 
summed up in the word laicité were not only germinating but 
condensed and ready for quick evolution in numberless pages of 
the ‘Encyclopédie.’ 

“In fact there was no surprize, only misgiving, when toward 
1860 the Alsatian Jean Macé—whose centenary will soon give 
M. Herriot a chance to see how his own views are appreciated in 
the recovered provinces—started a movement in favor of the 
separation of the school and the Church. His contention was 
identically the same as that supported to-day by the Socialist or 
Radical minority in Alsace and Lorraine, viz., let the priest teach 
religion in his chureh, and let the teacher take charge of the 
remaining curriculum in his school. Nothing sounds so sensible 


ae 


as this brief program, and as it also sounds liberal it is not 
surprizing that it should have attracted the millions of adherents 
which Macé’s ‘Ligue del’ Enseignement’ numbered before he died. 

“Vet laicité has turned out to be different from what secular- 
ism purports to be in other countries. Diderot, who, contrary to 
Voltaire and more logically than Voltaire, regarded the existence 
of God as the most dangerous fable invented to sow discord among 
mankind, no doubt hoped that the ‘progress of light’ would kill 
religion, and the champions of laicité immediately assumed that 
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ENTRANCE STEPS TO THE ROMAN VILLA 


At Chedworth on the estate of Lord Eldon, who has ceded this memorial of the 


Roman occupation to the British Government. 


their godless syllabus would inevitably show its superiority over 
the other. - 

‘““They did not say as much from the first. Jules Ferry, Jules 
Simon, and Paul Bert, who in 1880 passed the famous lois laiques, 
actually said the contrary. They were theists and wanted the 
existence of God and of the soul and the certainty of immortality 
to be part of a moral teaching they never thought of banishing 
from the schools. All they wanted was what they called a limi- 
tation of the teaching to ‘neutral’ or universally accepted beliefs. 
But in a short time it appeared that to a number of the teachers 
hastily hatched in the training colleges for the new purpose, 
the existence of God was not a neutral belief. These men adopted 
toward it the somewhat disdainful attitude which M. Herriot, 
Liberal tho he is, can not help showing every time he refers to 
Christianity. Their toleration was not the respect for ‘another 
man’s truth,’ which skepties like Renan or Jules Lemaitre took 
pride in showing, but the rather impatient if politely veiled 
superiority which a man sure of his own truth will feel for the 
other man’s error. The whole development of the secular teach- 
ing in France has been vitiated by this initial difference in the 
interpretation of the word ‘neutrality.’ 

“Tt would be too long to follow it from the days when it was 
publicly stated that any mention of God in the school was an 
attempt to influence the child in a directioncontrary to neutrality, 
and when La Fontaine’s oft-quoted lines: 


Petit poisson deviendra grand 
Si Dieu lui préte vie 


were edited as: 


Petit poisson deviendra grand 
Si l'on lui préte vie 


but one word on the present state of the teaching body in France 
will show how far the successors of the magister have gone away 
from him.” 


The 13,000 radical school-teachers mentioned by the writer 
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have recently made some further steps toward their accepted 
goal: 


“Barly in August numerous representatives from this ultra- 
Radical section joined an international convention at Brussels 
in which they stated their desire to substitute the teaching of the 
history of mankind for that of the national history. This motion, 
the effects of which could not help being vidible in the very com- 
ments which it elicited, was in line with a campaign started a few 
years ago to make sociology the center of the 
teaching in the training colleges. The Radicals who 
insist on this do so, not so much because sociology 
has become with Durkheim and Bouglé the essential 
part of modern philosophy, but because the history 
of the caveman seems to give the lie to the Bible, 
while the history of the latest industrial developments 
seems to favor their own political system and its 
immediate consequences. The Poincaré Cabinet, 
especially the Minister of Education, M. Bérard, 
opposed these tendencies to the extent of dismiss- 
ing their highest representative, M. Lapie. What 
will the Herriot administration do? It is not easy 
to champion Radicalism in polities while trying to 
discourage it in education.” ; 


WHO WRITES FOR BOYS? 


ALTER SCOTT A BORE! An English 

writer dares to say it, and to bolster up 

his opinion by the confirmatory verdict 
of a small boy. Perhaps the shock of the discovery 
led him to look about to see what a boy could read 
if he found Scott a bore. One thing discovered was 
that ‘‘new” writers do not interest boys—at least 
in England. The inquiry might be pursued here. 
Over there, says William Pollock in the London 
Daily Mail, ‘those who essay to write for boys to-day 
ean not, seemingly, compete with their predecessors 
of thirty, forty, and fifty years ago.” He is even 
more sweeping: 


“The writing of books for boys seems to have died 
out. I know quite well that thousands of boys’ stories are turned 
out every year, but they are not stories that all boys get to know 
about and want to read. The great books for our boys are the 
books that were great when we were boys. Publishers will no 
doubt rise up in indignant mass and protest against this state- 
ment. They will quote authors and they will quote sales. I shall 
remain unmoved. I shall askefor the name of the modern Jules 
Verne, the successor to G. A. Henty, the equal of Talbot Baines 
Reed. 

“T have been looking through my small boy’s bookshelves, 
which have not, I beg to state, been wholly supplied or influenced 
by me. A score of people have contributed to them, and these 
are some of the books the shelves contain: Stevenson’s ‘Black 
Arrow,’ ‘Treasure Island,’ and ‘ Kidnapped’; Dickens’s ‘Pickwick 
Papers,’ ‘David Copperfield,’ ‘Bleak House,’ ‘Barnaby Rudge,’ 
and ‘Nicholas Nickleby’; Mark Twain's ‘Huckleberry Finn’ and 
‘Tom Sawyer’; ‘Robinson Crusoe,’ Anstey’s ‘Viee Versa,’ 
‘Verdant Green,’ ‘Alice in Wonderland,’ all the fairy-stories that 
most of us read, and a couple of Kipling’s (the nearest approach 
to modernity, with the exception of two books by Kenneth 
Grahame, of whom, I confess, I know nothing). 

“The point is that practically every book my boy has read 
for pleasure in his ten years, I read also in my day—and many of 
them my father read, too, when he was a boy. The race of 
George Manville Fenn, Mayne Reid, R. M. Ballantyne, Charles 
Kingsley, and the earlier Max Pemberton (you remember his 
‘Iron Pirate’?) seems to have died out. Mr. P. G. Wodehouse 
wrote one or two good. boys’ stories, and Mr. Perey F. Westerman 
is prolific, but it would never do to pretend that they rank with 
the men who were writing for boys when most of the fathers of 
to-day were boys. 

‘““A few days ago my own boy asked me to suggest a new book 
which he might read next. I suggested an old one: ‘The Adven- 
tures of Sherlock Holmes.’ I might alternatively have suggested 
‘My Friend Smith’ or ‘The Adventures of a Three-Guinea 
Watch’ by that absorbing and untouched author of school stories,, 
Talbot Baines Reed, or ‘Tom Brown’s Schooldays.’” : 


OUR SKYSCRAPERS ARE SPLENDID, BUT— 


HE TERROR OF SKYSCRAPERS for London has 

brought out one of the most glowing tributes ever paid 

to them as they form the New York scene. But the 
writer hopes in all conscience that they will be kept here and 
not be thrust upon a city like London, for example, which has 
ample space to expand laterally and 
no need to shoot up vertically. Mr. 
J. A. Spender is the perturbed Britisher 
who hears that Mr. Topham Forrest, 
architect of the London County 
Council, will visit us to ‘‘see how the 
thing is done” here, and may return 
to London with a few skyscraper ideas 
in his pocket. So Mr. Spender unfolds 
his fears to the readers of The West- 
minster Gazette (London), using them 
as a warning to London, but a pean of 
praise to New York. He can not, he 
says, imagine any man of common 
sense thinking it possible, even if it 
were desirable, to reproduce the sky- 
serapers for London. In New York 
the physical conditions of limited 
ground space give them ‘‘a certain 
appropriateness which extenuates the 
esthetic judgment.”’ ‘‘The vision of 
them, far away on the approach by 
sea,” adds Mr. Spender, ‘“‘is an un- 
forgetable thing which one stores in 
one’s memory with the first view of 
Venice.” But 


‘Their beauty is a collective thing 
—the impression of an immense mass 
blended into the image of a fantastic 
cliff falling sheer to the water’s edge. 

- Seen separately, or in smaller numbers 
in cities where there is no necessity 
for them, they are frankly ugly, and 
obviously out of seale with the build- 
ings surrounding them. To their 
architects—if architects are employed 
in constructing them—they must be a 
hopeless problem, and for two reasons. 
First that, their object being to save 
space, it is impossible to-provide them 
with a*base broad enough to carry 
their mass in a manner agreeable to 
the eye, and second, that their internal 
structure requires them to be pierced 
with innumerable lights for rooms of 
normal size. One is always seeing 
paragraphs in American newspapers 
adjuring architects of genius to get 
busy on a really great design for one of 
these monsters. But to have a fair 
ehance the genius would have to be 
allotted unlimited ground space and 
permitted to plan his building as a resi- 
dence for giants, with rooms of gigan- 

tesque dimensions. Only so could he 
preserve the proportions which the eye S 
looks for in architecture, and fit his building with windows suit- 
able to its size instead of having to pierce it with innumerable 
little holes. 

‘‘But those details become unimportant when one sees the 
great New York massif in its most becoming light, whick is 
toward evening from the East Side. To me the most fascinating 
spot in New York is the middle of Brooklyn Bridge. Since no one 
ever walks in America when he ean ride, the traffic across this 
bridge is carried entirely in the street-cars and motors which run 
on the roadways to right and left, and you may have the broad 
open space between, which is left for the foot-passenger, almost 
entirely to yourself at almost any hour of the day or night. 

- Nowhere else in the heart of a great city can there be such a 


type. 
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CHICAGO FOLLOWS NEW YORK 
In skyscrapers, and beats her on a church of that 


Here is the Methodist Episcopal Temple in 
the heart of Chicago’s loop. 
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solitude, and from here toward sunset you get an incomparable 
view of the massif. Its outline is magnificent, and has all the 
quality of one of nature’s great accidental designs. The color 
takes on the peculiar glow that is characteristic of New York, and 
the cavernous recessing gives it depth and mystery. Then as 
darkness comes on the innumerable windows, which are tiresome 
in daylight, begin to play their part in the loveliest scheme of 
illumination. One sees them as sudden arabesques on the side of 
the dark cliff or as strings of light hung 
in air. They come and go as the in- 
habitants of the hive switeh on or 
switch off their lights, keeping the 
whole surface alive and moving. You 
may watch it by the hour without 
tiring. 

“There is a different and eruder 
effect in Broadway after dark, when 
Immense advertisements of colored 
lights blaze out at you, and plunge 
baek into darkness from incredible 
heights and make an enormous and 
incessant pantomime, of which Picea- 
dilly-cireus is only a twinkling imita- 
tion. Asa sereen for these displays 
the skyscraper is ineomparable.”’ 


In spite of seeing behind the sky- 
seraper what he ealls ‘‘the American 
temperament,’’ Mr. Spender thinks 
“the Americans themselves have made 
a mistake in transferring it to other 
cities where the conditions do not 
require it.’’ Mr. Spender finds other 
things than the skyscraper which he 
believes worthy of engaging Mr. 
Forrest’s attention: 


“There are considerable stretches of 
Fifth Avenue, for example, where the 
buildings are of moderate size, and 
their spacing and proportion to the 
width of the roadway are very near 
perfection. Many of them are of in- 
teresting and ingenious design, and 
the best have a fine severity which is 
a felief after the teasing ornament of 
so many European buildings. No- 
where else could one see so well what 
may be done with buildings of from 
twelve to fourteen stories, provided 

~ the roadway is in proportion to their 
height. 

*‘T hope Mr. Topham Forrest will 
not confine himself to New York. Let 
him go at least to Washington, where 
there is the best modern classical archi- 
tecture in all the world as well as an 
extremely interesting development of 
thedomestic types. Ispent twomonths 
in Washington not so long ago and 
found it an unending pleasure just to 
walk about the avenues and look at 
the new houses. The general char- 
acter of them is Georgian, and every- 
where one seems to see the influence of 
the brothers Adam, but there is some- 
thing characteristically American and 
original in the result. There is no 

positively new architecture possible anywhere. All the dom- 
inant forms have been exhausted. But the opportunities for 
skill and originality in fitting buildings to sites, determining 
their proportions, harmonizing design to usefulness, and getting 
ornament out of design are inexhaustible and still make archi- 
tecture a unique expression of character. American architecture 
at its best gives the sense of a character that is both refined 
and energetic. Also at times gravely emotional, as one sees on 
looking at the Lincoln Monument or the new Arlington War 
Memorial. All this one feels at Washington, and there also is 
one of the noblest works of art in the world, the incomparable 
statue of ‘Grief,’ by St. Gaudens, which must be forever one 
of the glories of American art.” 


EXTINGUISHING AN ISLAND HELL 


EVIL’S ISLAND, the last of the ‘‘living hells,” is to 
be given up by the French Government as a penal 
colony if the plans of Premier Herriot are carried through, 

and the prisoners now there are to be taken back to France to 
be incarcerated in some great central prison especially constructed 
for the purpose. Thus the old cruelties give way before the 
advance of enlightened public opinion, our press remarks, and 
the notorious colony will soon be numbered with the slave gal- 
leys of Rome, the prison ships of England, and the penal colony 
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A drawing from the New York Times 


A “HORRIBLE INCONGRUITY OF CIVILIZATION” 


An artist’S view of Devil’s Island, the notorious French penal colony, showing Dreyfus’s hut, with the sur- 
rounding stockade, the quarters of his guards and the watch-tower, from which protrudes a Hotchkiss gun. 
Premier Herriot plans to abolish the island prison and move all the prisoners back to France. 


at Botany Bay. It was nearly thirty years ago that Devil's 
Island, one of the lonely little islets off the coast of French 
‘Guiana, came into unwonted notoriety by the imprisonment 
‘theré of the fraudulently convicted Capt. Alfred Dreyfus, of 
-the French Army, whose case aroused the whole world and in 
whose defense Emile Zola and others poured out gallons of ink 
until the Jewish Army officer was released, reinstated and re- 
stored to honor. 

Altho this, the last penal colony of France, has been called the 
Ile du Diable ever since the imprisonment there of Captain, now 
General Dreyfus, this, we are told, is not literally correct. The 
penal colony ison the Island of Cayenne, situated some thirty miles 
to the southeast. The Ile du Diable is only one of three small 
islands known as the Iles du Salut. It is the farthest north 
and seaward. To the south in sequence are Ile Royale and Ile 
Joseph. All three‘are administered from the Ile Royale, where 
there are workshops for convicts. Until Dreyfus came the Tle 
du Diable had been used as a leper settlement. After he left, 
it was completely abandoned. With that abandonment came, 
however, its identification with the entire penal colony. Since 
then the sixteen-square-mile bit of torrid rock has been men- 
tioned only in the reports of successive deputorial commissions, 
inspired by the treatment of Dreyfus. Recently, however, 
Le Petit Parisien has interested itself in a movement to abolish 
the island prison, and Premier Herriot, we are told, is persuaded 
that humanity will be served by wiping out this anachronism in 


crime punishment. It is interesting to know, as Walter Little- 
field tells us in the New York Times, that Premier Herriot aims 
a blow at a system that has existed throughout the world for 
centuries. Siberia, Sakhalin and Australia are outstanding 
names in the list of penal settlements, while the State of Georgia 
began its existence as a colony of insolvent debtors, under the 
leadership of James Edward Oglethorpe, a large figure in Amer- 
ican history. The Government of India, we are told, still main- 
tains a large colony of convicts, many of them murderers, on the 
{ i ' Andaman Islands, but here 
the prisoners live, marry and 
. die under few restrictions. 
‘Altho the system of banish- 
ment .was adopted as a 
‘humane measure,”’ in view 
of the fact that imprison- 
ment at home usually meant 
torture and death, it did not 
prove to be a means of regen- 
eration, and England years 
ago took the step now con- 
templated by France. The 
island has perpetuated an 
anachronism unworthy of 
France, remarks the Balti- 
more Sun, adding that “its 
vice has been concentrated 
and its practises evil.” Relic 
of a system that died many 
years ago in English-speaking 
countries, observes the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer, ‘‘this hor- 
rible incongruity of civiliza- 
tion has lived to mock the 
efforts of penologists the world over.” An interesting bit of 
history and a lesson drawn therefrom are laid before us by the 
Philadelphia paper: 


_ “The American colonies once were made the destination of 
hundreds of criminals. In fact, one of the first recorded ‘trans- 
portation’ orders was that of James I in 1619, directing that ‘a 
hundred dissolute persons’ be sent to Virginia. In Elizabeth’s 
reign a vagrancy act provided for transportation ‘beyond the 
seas,’ and it was the natural evolution of the practise of banish- 
ment to exile which is deep-rooted in the history of the most 
ancient peoples. Convicts were sent to the American colonies 
and condemned to years of ‘bondage’ or virtual slavery until 
our Declaration of Independence ended the jurisdiction of En- 
gland over the colonies here. 

‘“A few years later the tide of convict transportation was 
directed to the Australian settlements, which were notorious for 
nearly one hundred years, a fact which Australians are willing 
the world should forget. Botany Bay, Van Dieman’s Land, 
the Tasman peninsula, Norfolk Island, Moreton Bay, Port 
Arthur, with their colonies of convicts and guards, really were 
the foundation of the development of the Antipodes. South 
Afriea resisted such colonization and the appearance of a convict 
ship at the Cape of Good Hope almost caused a riot among the 
honest settlers who wanted none of the free labor. It was not 
until the days of our Civil War that the practise of convict trans- 
portation was entirely abolished in England. 

‘Spain and other European countries maintained convict 
settlements abroad. Always they were attended by abuse and 
failed in their plan of punishment or reform. The French did 
not put transportation in effect on a large seale until about 1850, 


. 


~ 
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n it was being abolished 
wever, thousands of convicts of all kinds were sent to Guiana. 

y died like flies, and the original intention of using these 
persons as the nucleus of an important French colony soon was 
realized to be a failure. To-day there are probably not 60,000 
whites in the whole colony—mostly prisoners, liberated con- 
- viets or their descendants. The world will be rid of one more 
living hell if M. Herriot is successful in abolishing the whole 
system.” 


The trend, says the Indianapolis Star, has been noticeable in 
- practically every civilized country, not only in the elimination of 
unhealthy and desolate sites, but also in terminating the cruel- 
ties formerly practised. It has not been so many years since 
prison conditions in parts of the United States were a disgrace 
because of the cruelty with which the inmates were treated, 
especially if they proved refractory, we are told. ‘ Now, however, 
“conditions have reached almost the other extreme, where 
coddling of prisoners has almost supplanted the idea of punish- 
ment.” The New York World thinks that there are still prisons 
in the United States which as living hells rival Devil’s Island. 
But it believes that they will be fewer when the purpose of crime 
penalties is better understood. The World sets forth its own 
idea on the subject: 


“That purpose should not be punishment. Vengeance bene- 
fitsno one. The ends to be kept in view are the safety of society, 
as secured by deterrent penalties, and the reformation of the 

 eriminal, as sought in educative confinement and by indetermi- 
nate sentence and parole. To those who denounce ‘pink-tea 
prisons,’ the two claims may seem to conflict. There is really 
no conflict. No dangerous outlaw goes to jail for an easy life. 

American society should know fairly well by now what to do 
with ordinary criminals; it does not know what to do with 
murderers. Within ten years five American States that had 
abolished the death penalty have restored it. But in the larger 
States the tide runs against it. To be deterrent, punishment 
must be prompt and certain, and promptness and certainty are 
forbidden by public opinion in the case of a punishment which 
ean not be canceled in ease of a blunder. 

“Clarence Darrow, counsel for Leopold and Loeb, is renewing 
his fight to abolish the death penalty in Illinois. To be logical 
he should do so. To be successful he should convince the people 
that his recent clients will not soon be released, like Thaw, by 

the power of wealth. If their youth saved them, as Judge Cav- 
erly said, why should it not in the same State save Bernard 

Grant, aged nineteen, doomed to die for murder, whose relatives 
are not wealthy? 

“Prove that the milder penalty will be prompt, certain and 
deterrent, that it will actually protect society, and penologists, 

_ like Warden Lawes of Sing Sing, who have lost their faith in 
halter and electric chair, may feel that their goal is near.” 


Other papers agree that the notorious island prison is out- 
lawed under a new moral régime, and the Albany Knickerbocker 
Press looks upon its abolition as “a marker in the passing of 

_ the whole satanic archipelago.” . As this paper briefly muses on 
- the changes of time: 

__ **Milord’s dungeon was one of them. It rose in the sea of 
_ serfdom, off the coast of feudalism, and it was a weary place. 
Tn it men paid for freedom of thought too freely exprest; for 
rebellion against things as they were; for assertion, mayhap, that 

aman should be allowed that which he earns. Or, perhaps, for 

daring to defend the sanctity of his home against the whim of his 
~ lord and master. 

“The Tower was another of these islands, rising off the main- 

and of English liberty. To it went men who doubted the divine 

right of kings. It had its replica in that other isle of ill-fame, the 
 Bastile, that flourished greatly until St. Antoine rolled down upon 

- it and it became a thing of warning rather than an institution. 

“axation without representation was another island in the 

group. It, too, passed to the boom of guns. 

“Phe Bridge of Sighs, the Venetian torture chambers, the 

- Southern slave cabins and auction bloek; all these islands were 
in that dark archipelago of draggled human thought. One after 

another they have disappeared under the sea of time, beaten 

away by waves of knowledge and reason. 
“Such islands of delusion are incompatible with the doctrines 
of human rights. Most of them have disappeared; not all. 

Herriot is a wise man. The world needs more like him.” 


England. From that time on, 
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NEW YORK’S DANCE-HALLS 


AYING THE PIPER IN NEW YORK costs a deal more 
than mere money, according to a recently published 
report, for of the millions who dance every night in the 

publi¢e halls many pay part of the price with virtue. But it is 
not so much the fault of the dance-halls, we are told, as of condi- 
tions arising out of congestion and limited opportunity. People 
must play, and the danee-hall offers a universal pastime. More- 
over, some of the evils found in the publie dancing-places may 
be found also in the homes of the so-called “better classes.” 
The hip flask is not more common in the public amusement 
places, we are told, than it is in private homes, and dancing may 
be equally as sensual on Fifth Avenue as over on Second or Third. 
Tho the report concerns itself with conditions in New York, they 
are by no means limited to that metropolis, for writers tell us 
that the evils are as characteristic of other large cities as of 
New York. The report, prepared by Miss Maria Ward Lambin 
and published under the auspices of the Advisory Dance Hall 
Committee of the Women’s City Club and the City Recreation 
Committee, of which Mrs. Henry Moskowitz is chairman, 
receives wide circulation. Of the total of $5,000,000 paid in 
cash by the habitués of the dance-halls, $3,524,658, we are told, 
goes for admissions and for fees exacted from men in many places 
for each appearance on the dance floor. The indirect revenues 
from coat checking, refreshments and dancing at special rates 
with the ‘‘hostesses’’ make up the rest. The report emphasizes 
the commercial side of dancing in order to give an adequate 
idea of the size of the dance industry carried on in the 768 
licensed dance-halls in New York. In Manhattan, the borough 
thoroughly investigated, there are 238 licensed dance-halls, 
and the aggregate total of attendance per year is placed at 
6,113,604. 

Much immorality and drinking is detailed in the report, and 
the cireulation of the hip flask and bottle in many places is 
described as extremely rapid. A few places are said to be fre- 
quented by drug peddlers, crooks, and others of immoral char- 
acter. In some cases the dancing on the floor is said to be shogk- 
ing and the behavior in the galleries worse. But the report is 
not entirely-condemnatory. The management of some places 
is commended, and in summing up Miss Lambin writes: 


“Much objection has been raised to certain features of the 
dance-halls, such as the sensual dancing, drinking, the ease with 
which promiscuous acquaintances can be made. But in justice 
to the dance-hall, it must be noted that these are characteristics 
common to all classes of society. They can be no more easily 
observed in a large dance-hall than in upper-class homes and 
hotels, but they are present in both places. Since this is so, it 
would seem that the dance-hall is not in itself the cause, but 
rather an effect of conditions operating throughout our society.” 


But for the so-called ‘closed dance-hall,’’ Miss Lambin 
finds no excuse, and recommends that it be abolished. In the 
“elosed dance-hall,’”’ she. writes, commercialization has been 
earried to the extreme. 


“Girls are hired on a commission basis to dance with the men 
patrons. As a rule, no other women are admitted, or, at least, 
they are not welcome, The dance-floor is partitioned off, and 
access to it is possible only through one or more gateways, Ad- 
mission charges include six or eight dances. Thereafter, each 
dance must be paid for at the rate of ten cents, or, in some in- 
stances, two for twenty-five cents. Dances are short, averaging 
from forty to sixty seconds and intermissions are from thirty 
to sixty seconds in length. Usually only one orchestra is em- 
ployed and the music is not up to the quality of that of the dance 
palaces. Both patrons and the young women dance partners 
are exploited, 

“Patrons must spend two or.three dollars for any reasonable 
number of dances, and it is not unusual for them to spend as 
much as five or six dollars in an evening. The girls are paid 
four cents a danee, or five if they are on duty both Saturday and 
Sunday nights. In order to make a fair living, say twenty 


“34 


dollars per week, a girl must dance 400 dances a week or about 
seventy dances an evening.” 


The moral atmosphere and the dancing in some of the cabarets 
are described almost as unfavorably: 


‘The cabarets hire ‘hostesses,’ whose duty it is to see that the 
stranger has a good time. The hostess may do one of two things. 
She may make it a part of her duty to see that strangers do not 
meet the ‘wrong sort’ of people; i.e., confidence men, gamblers, 
ete., or she may herself introduce such representatives of the 
underworld to patrons with wealth and position, and the latter 
may be subsequently fleeced and later blackmailed, the hostess 
sharing in the rake-off.”’ 


A bad reputation is given to certain restaurant cabarets, which 
are thus described: 


“They draw a clientéle from a large social radius. These 
places are primarily ones in which young people can let down the 
bars which restrict them in the environments in which they 
usually move; here they can make indiscriminate love, can smoke 
cigarets and absorb bootleg. 'Phey can collect fraternity pins 
and telephone numbers. They dote on giving wrong names, 
when asked, The girls include school girls, college girls, stenog- 
raphers, secretaries, models, store clerks,and soondown. Among 
the men are college boys, prep school boys, service men, Annapolis 
and West Pointers, ‘artists,’ ‘bums,’ ‘pugs,’ and others of that ilk. 
One occasionally sees what look to be church deacons from up- 
State in town ‘on business.’”’ 


The elimination of the “‘slow jazz” is recommended, because, 
comments the report: ‘‘This tempo in itself is the cause of most 
of the sensual and freakish dancing.” Part of the blame lies 
where we might expect a better example. For, we are told, 
‘so long as girls read about petting parties and all-night 
dances at country clubs and popular hotels and restaurants 
in the city, and devour stories, photographs and stage repre- 
sentations of the so-called smart people, just so long will the 
distorted imagination of the less safe-guarded girl lead to 
vulgarity and dangerous practises.” 

The conditions described in this report, comments the New 
York World, have not come about through any inordinate desire 
of American young people to escape home restraints or indulge 
in unchaperoned diversion. If the New York homes were large 
enough for parties, we are told, most of this dancing would take 
place under the parental roof instead of in crowded and un- 
attractive lofts, 


‘““But New York, having jammed itself together for commer- 
cial purposes, and having left no room for the essential business 
of getting acquainted, now solves the problem by putting the 
business of getting acquainted on a commercial basis. 

‘Getting acquainted and making love ean not be commercial- 
ized without losing a good deal of their romantic flavor. A 
fringe of immorality is constant with every dance-hall. But 
the dance-hall is no more to blame than the city itself.”’ 


A similar idea strikes the Baltimore Evening Sun, which avers 
that the character of the dancing is established by the patrons, 
not by the management. The desire, in other words, is created 
outside; the dance-hall merely provides the opportunity for 
gratification. In looking for the cause of the “‘gay and giddy” 
behavior of modern youth, which, it points out, is not limited to 
dance-halls, but 1s seen vherever social intercourse is indulged 
in, the Baltimore paper would point an accusing finger at parents. 
For the parents, we are told, seem to have abdicated the throne 
of authority, leaving responsibility for their children’s conduct 
to the children themselves. And, goes on The Evening Sun: 


‘“‘Whether this abdication has been voluntary, or foreed, the 
result is the same. The youngsters are left in large part to set 
their own standards of conduet. And if we were to speculate 
some more, we would say they do this more as groups than as 
individuals. Principles of right and wrong grow up in and 
become associated with certain circles of young people. If a 
girl’s associates are mutually agreed that smoking, drinking, 
sensual dancing, and petting parties are permissible, they become 
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her standards of conduct. If her associates frown upon such 
behavior, she frowns upon it or joins the other group. 

“Even so, are the moral standards of the young people of 
to-day worse than they were a generation ago? We don’t know. 
They are different. That is the only thing about them which is 
certain. Left to their own devices, they have had to work out 
these things for themselves, and probably they are doing the 
best they can. Social conduct is always in a state of evolution, 
but conditions right now are Such, perhaps, as to speed up the 
processes ”’ 


GOD IN THE TEST-TUBE 


"| “4HE MICROSCOPE AND THE TEST-TUBE do not 
belie God, but are only further witnesses to faith, says 
Prof. J. S. Haldane, a British scientist, who by his own 

reasoning finds that the mechanistic theory of life is untenable, 

but at the same time is forced to reject certain theological 
doctrines as unintelligible. And as science willingly lays down 
worn-out theories, he urges that theology should as voluntarily 
part with beliefs that, as it seems to him, affront the intelligence. 

Tho not a churchman, Professor Haldane was asked to read a 

paper before the Modern Churchmen’s Conference in England on 

the relation between biology and religion, and The Churchman 

(Episcopal) publishes it. To Professor Haldane ‘‘scientifie 

investigation is part of the struggle in which spiritual reality 

manifests itself, and the realization of this brings science, par- 
ticularly pure science, very near to religion.” It is only when 
science is dogmatic, he goes on, that it assumes an attitude which 
seems to deny the existence of spiritual reality. But, we are told, 
there is very little of this dogmatism in the writings of the great 
men of science, tho ‘“‘very much in the desiccated science of 
systematic text-books and popular expositions.” Contrary to a 
popular idea, science, says the biologist. does not advance by 
the steady process of simple addition, and we have only to look 
back upon the remnants of discarded theories scattered along 
the pathway of knowledge, he says, to observe the truth of 
this statement. All his life, recites Professor Haldane, he has 
been struggling more or less with scientific dogmatism, and 


he now adds his voice to the voices of others “‘who are engaged _ 


in struggling with the shackles of theological dogmatism.” 
For, he argues, 


“There are very many who, like myself, are kept away from 
existing churches by dogmas which they can not honestly coun- 
tenance, and perhaps a still larger number are actively hostile 
because they regard churches as hotbeds of superstition. 
thought my country could get on equally well without churches, 
I should not care what was taught in them. But I do not think 
so. We need to be constantly reminded of that spiritual reality 
which manifests itself in willing service of every kind and with- 
out the perception of which our country would relapse into 
chaos.” 


Here is a pungent paragraph which The Churchman, 2% 
liberal journal, wishes might be hung in the vestibule of every 
parish chureh: 


“«The churches can not afford to be hampered by unintelligible 
beliefs which are mainly materialistic accretions of Christianity 
and which greatly weaken its influence on those who are worth 
influencing. Religion itself stands on grounds which can not be 
assailed. It has no use for rickety defenses. The story of Jesus 
and His teaching appeals to all men, and influences them prac- 
tically because it touches what is deepest and most real in them. 
There are many, however, who feel forced to conclude that that 
teaching was based only on emotional illusion: hence adequate 
philosophical or theological support is needed for it. This 


It. f-. 


support should be based on the widest philosophical and seien- — 


tifie knowledge. 


If I know my countrymen, I know that sooner or later they will 
cease to tolerate such methods. The true function of a chureh 
is to help men to see reality as a whole and guide their actions 
accordingly, thus preventing social chaos, intellectual confusion 
and artistic decay.” 


Any shirking of the questions involved or. - 
cowardly sheltering behind mere traditional authority is fatal, . 
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Taste them in Campbells Tomato Soup 


To obtain the very best tomatoes that can 
be grown. To use only the good of each tomato 
—the pure, rich juices and the delicious tomato 
“meat.” 


To prepare and blend them with all the other 
ingredients required to make the fine tomato 
flavor even more tempting and to make the 
soup even more nourishing and satisfying. 


These are the Campbell’s ideals in making 
tomato soup. ; 


21 kinds 


CONDENSED Ee 


I'll tell the world in accents bold 

That Campbell’s Soup’s nutritious; 

But then the half of it’s not told— 
Oh boy, it’s just delicious! 


Ltée 


We grow and perfect the tomato ourselves— 
on our own vast farms in the rich ‘‘tomato belt”’ 
in New Jersey. 


We wash each tomato five times in crystal- 
clear running water. We strain the juice and 
tomato ‘‘meat”’ to a smooth puree and blend them 
with golden country butter and season the soup 
with the skilled touch of the French soup chef. 


So you'll say: ‘“Tomatoes never tasted so 


good before!” 


12 cents a can 


CURRENT 


Unsolicited contributions to this department can not be 


KANTLAND RICK at his best, says 

one who ought to know verse of this 
The Herald Tribune holds the lien 
author: 


type. 
on this 


THE OLD GRAD AND AUTUMN 


By GranTLAND Rice 


He sees once more youth walking on the field, 
Youth on its winning way; 

He sees the ghost of what he used to be 
Before the years grew gray; 

Ghost of himself and at the first hard spill 
He knows again the ancient autumn thrill. 


F be 
Yes, there they are, as we were in our time, 
Young, strong and keen and fast; 
And they will find as cheers fade down the years 
No dreams forever last; 
For they will be, when certain years have gone, 
Just Old Grads watching others coming on. 


Each autumn I can see my ghost again 

Come through the golden haze, "4 

To send long spirals crashing down bi field 
From endless yesterdays; 

Where haunting memories come back in flame 
To fade before the swift rush of the game. 


Epwin Morr is a eritie whose original- 
ity gives us warrant that his poetry could 
not be mediocre. The Nation and The 
Atheneum attests this: 


REMEMBRANCE 


By Epvwin Murr 


O places I have seen upon the earth, 
Your silence is not virginal any more, 

For one still wanders there whose mortal birth 
Was mine, And now, gaze bent on buried lore, 


A child, a youth, a man—O, is it I2— 
In silence stands by every lake and tree, 
Or leans lost poring face where, flickering by, 
The bright stream moves on to another sea. 


And all is changed, the shining fields, the host 
Of shapes who were myself years long ago. 

"Tis these who live! And I am but a ghost 
Exiled from their sole light and jealous glow. 


Ah, no; it was not I who, laughing there, 
“Walked with the crowd, and there, in solitude, 

Wandered a summer’s day through windless air, 
In a once-visited far-northern wood. 


It was not I from morn till noon who went s 
The white road’s length to the white noisy town 
So many years ago. That light is spent; 
And he who saw it, long since fallen down. 


And he no less, the child who, walking grave, 
Saw beauty of tiny weed, of moss and stone, 

And all his comrades, diffident and brave: 
They each have perished, silent and alone. 


I can no more have speech with them, nor know 
The light which lights them. Vaster than the sea, 
The yawning distances o'er which we go 
On our frail paths of sundering destiny. 


A yArn of Conrad’s day which Punch 
contributes to the choir of our riming 
sailors: 


WHAT THE OLD MAN SAID 


A YARN or Dan's 
By ©. F. 8. 
“Don't you take no sail off ‘er,’ the Ol’ Man 


ena, 243 
Wind an’ sea rampagin’ fit to wake the dead... . 


Thrashin’ through the Forties in the sleet an’ hail, 
Runnin’ down the Eastin’ under all plain sail! 


“She’s loggin’ seventeen, an’ she’s liftin’ to it 
grand, 
So I’m goin’ down below for a stretch off the land. 


“An’ if it’s getting worse, Mister, come an’ call 
me— 
But—don’t you take no sail off 'er,”’ said the Ol’ 
Man, said ’e. 
De ee ON ue ae! 


Them was the times, sonnies, them was the men, 
Them was the ships as we'll never see again. 


Ah, but it was somethin’ then to be alive, 
Thrashin’ under royals south o’ Forty-five! 


When it was—‘'Don’t you take no sail off ‘er,” 
the Ol’ Man’d say, 
Beard an’ whiskers starin’ stiff wi’ frozen spray. 


“ She’s loggin’ seventeen an’ she’s liftin’ to it grand, 
An’ I mean to keep ’er goin’ under all she'll stand. 


“ An’ if it’s getting worse, Mister, come an’ call me, 
But—don’t you take no sail off ’er,’’ said the Ol’ 
Man, said ’e. 


022% 


Is this a modern “Song of a ‘Shirt ”— 
tempered to our age of repressed emotions? 
The New York Times prints it: 


FROM NINE TO FIVE. 


‘By BaRpara YOUNG ~ 


Today is blowing a free wind. 
Out of the east, a fresh wind blowing. 
Early, early it came to her window, 
And laughed and whispered, ‘‘ Let us be going!” 


The light was showing but dimly. 
Palely the first rose light was showing. 
Softly, softly the east wind shook her, 
And laughed and whispered, ‘‘We must be 
going!” 


She rose and stood at her window. 
Out of her slumber she rose and stood— 
Eager, eager with eyes that hungered 
¥or sight of road and river and wood. 


The boats were going seaward. 
Down the bay were the slim boats going. 

‘* Hurry—hurry—’”’ 'The hoarse deep voices 
Joined the call of the east wind blowing. 


She brushed the vision aside. 
Pray, what has she to do with vision? 
Measure . . . measure the hours away, 
And snip them off with a calm precision! 


‘East wind—no!”’ she cried. 
‘‘From nine to five I answer you Nol . 

Come back—come back when the day is over— 
Call me, and take me, and let us go!” 


In the Boston Transcript we find this 
aid to melancholy reflection. The flavor 
is rather old-world, but probably New 
Kngland is old enough to furnish the 
picture: 


THE RUINED GARDEN 


By Hittyer Eastman 


This was an old-time garden—once most fair! 
Now but a net o. motley meadow grass— 

Low-dipping swallows cleave the languid air, 
And fitful shadows pause and dream, and pass. 


The clinging myrtle riots where the blooms 
Of larkspur swung like airy stars of blue; 
Ragweed and fennel flaunt their waving plumes, 
And thistles nod where spicy clove-pinks grew. 
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returned. 


A tattered ivy clambers down the wall 
In haste to press her ardent, trembling lips 
To the cool bosom of the waterfall 
Which from the broken fountain steals and slips, 


And here and there a slender sapling grows— 
A vampire stem, which draws its eager breath 
From tangled thickets where once bloomed the 
rose 
Before she listened to the lure of Death! 


The solemn dial, where Time’s warning hand, 
Swift and remorseless, traced the fleeting day, 
Crumbles, half-hidden, in the shifting sand: 
A sheltered nook, where witless conies play! 


And over all an eerie stillness charms 

The weary heart to slumber soft and deep— 
As though the Ages cradled in their arms 

This ruined spot, and brooded o’er its sleep. 


Lapped in the whispered hush of lisping leaves, 
Lulled by the murmur of the wind’s low croon, . 
No far, faint echo of the world-cry grieves: 
At peace, it dreams, beneath the dreaming moon, 


The Poetry Review divides the $50 prize 
in the Bartlett City sonnet contest, and, 
curiously, the successful sonnets are typo- 
graphical in suggestion. Hight hundred 
competitors entered the ring and thirty 
received votes for the first three places. 


LONDON 


By Lucy MA.Lupson 


Romance has set her castle here, where beats 
The heart of England; hither no winds blow 

But sing of youth; long since the Bells of Bow 
Called Whittington; here Milton, Lamb and Keats 
Once bowed the knee to her; and he that meets 
In some pale dawn that gallant band shall know 
Her secret, and why Shakespeare long ago 

Left Stratford for the beauty of her streets. 


Still when the moth of twilight flutters down 
Poets and kings and sages long since dust 
Leave Paradise to gather at her gate; 

These gave their lives as jewels for her crown, 
Left us this London as a holy trust, 

Bidding us keep their faith inviolate. 


NEW YORK 


By Morris Grey 


Thou art not London, mother of our race; 

Thou art not Rome, Madonna of the soul,— 

Nay, only one 7 ge but to control 

The world of le. Yet must thou have high 
place; 

For thou art life, at throbbing, breathless pace. 

And what so great as life? Go read his scro¥y 

Can Shakespeare thrill us as that complex whole, 

The life that throbs beneath the meanest fate? 


Trade hath its beauty, too. Look eastward where, 
Through-heights of glistening masts, ye can descry 
The bridge that spans, a rainbow in mid-air, 
The past’s impossible; of kinship, ay, of 
With where on Pincian Hill ye sudden stare 
Upon Saint Peter’s dome far up the sky. 


, 


. FINALLY, in the October Scribner's: 
UNREALITY 


By Louise SAUNDERS 


There is in me a pattern, light and shade, * 

As shadowed branches moving on a moonlit wall; 
The complex tracery that you have made 

Upon my heart, it is but shadow after all. 


But lovelier far than sunlight and green leaves 
Can be,—this lacy silhouette in black and white, 
This flowing scarf of imagery, that weaves " 
A dream and sings the soundless music of the night, 


— 
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OTHER GOVERNMENTS AS COMPARED TO OURS — 


RITISH GOVERNMENT —In the United States, as we 
all know, the head of the Federal Government is the 
President, who is chosen by the voters of the country 
once in four years. At the same time they choose the 

Vice-President. The burden of the Federal Government is borne 
by three independent, but cooperating organs: the Presidency, 
the Congress and the Supreme Court. The head of the British 
Empire is the ‘‘ Reigning King and Emperor,” but as The States- 
man's Year Book notes, the ‘“‘supreme legislative power of the 
British Empire is vested in Parliament.’”’ The actual head of the 
British Government is the Prime Minister, and it is interesting 
to read in the Hon. Clive Bigham’s volume on ‘‘The Prime 
Ministers of Britain’? that in England Prime ;Ministers are “‘a 
comparatively modern institution.”’ In the days of the Norman 
and Plantagenet monarchs, the King himself directed and carried 
on the government of the country by the advice of his Council, 
and this informant remarks of the present order that: 

“The Prime Minister, besides being the leader of the Govern- 
ment and of that House of the Legislature in which he sits, is 
almost invariably the leader of one of the chief political parties, 
or of a section of one. This entails upon him duties quite dis- 
tinct from those of his office, and the two ideas not infrequently 
clash. On the one hand he isthe trustee of the principles of his 
supporters, who have helped to place him where he is, and who 
alone Gan maintain him there; on the other he is responsible 
to the Crown for the administration of public affairs. Should 
he forfeit the confidence of either, he must count the cost. ... 
There is one final position which a Prime Minister, if he rises 
rightly to his high trust, ean always command—the first place 
after his Sovereign in the estimation of his fellow-countrymen. 
This, if he has earned it, is seldom denied him, tho few achieve 
that mark of affeetion shown in a national nickname like ‘Billy 
Pitt,’ ‘The Duke,’ ‘Pam,’ or *Dizzy.’” 

Parliament consists of two Houses of Legislature, the House 
of Lords and the House of Commons, The annual session of 
Parliament was formerly from the middle of February to the 
middle of August, but since 1914 the sittings of Parliament have 
been interrupted only by comparatively short intervals, we read 
in The Statesman’s Year Book. Every session must end with a 
prorogation, and all bills which have not been passed during the 
session then lapse. 

We are told further that a dissolution may oceur by will of the 
Sovereign, or, as is most usual, during the recess, by proclama- 
tion, or finally by lapse of time. The statutory limit of the dura- 
tion of any Parliament is five years. The House of Lords con- 
sists of peers who hold their seats—(i) by hereditary right; (ii) 
by creation of the sovereign; (iii) by virtue of office—Law Lords, 
and. Hnglish archbishops (2) and bishops (24); (iv) by election 
for life—Irish peers (28); (v) by election for duration of Parlia- 
ment—Scottish peers (16). The full house would consist of 
about 740 members, but the voting strength is about 720. 

The House of Commons consists of members representing 
County, Borough, and University constituencies, we are told, 
and no one under twenty-one years of age can be a member 
of Parliament. Clergymen of the Church of England, ministers 
of the Church of Scotland, and Roman Catholic clergymen are 
disqualified from sitting as members; 'government contractors, 
and sheriffs, and returning officers for the localities for which 
they act, are also among those disqualified. No English or 
Seottish peer can be elected to the House of Commons, but non- 
representative Irish peers are eligible. Since 1918, women also 
are eligible, and the first woman member took her seat in Decem- 
ber, 1919. 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT—Turning to France we find that 
the head of the Government is the President, and as The States- 
man’s Year Book notes, the constitutional law vests the legisla- 
tive power in the Chamber of Deputies and the Senate, and the 
executive power in the President of the Republic and the Min- 
istry. More important in actual government is the Premier. 
The President of France is elected for seven years, by an 
absolute majority of votes, by the Senate and Chamber of Depu- 
ties united in a National Assembly, or Congress. We learn 
further that the President promulgates the laws voted by the 
two Chambers and ensures their execution. He selects a Ministry 


from the two Chambers and each Minister is entrusted with one 
department of Government such as Foreign Affairs, Interior, 
Justice, War, ete. In the case of thé Department of War, of 
the Navy, and of Foreign Affairs, we are told that the President 
may make the exception of choosing a general for War Minister, 
for instance, or an Admiral to head the Navy, while he may pick 
a civilian as Minister for Foreign Affairs. Each Minister is 
responsible to the Chambers for his acts, and the Ministry as a 
whole is responsible for the general policy of the Government. 

The President can not declare war without the assent of both 
Chambers. Every act of the President has to be countersigned 
by a Minister. With the consent of the Senate he can dissolve 
the Chamber of Deputies. In case of vacanéy the two chambers 
united immediately elect a new President. The President of the 
Ministry or Council, who is known as the Premier, chooses his 
colleagues in concert with the President. Of the election of 
Deputies and Senators The Siatesman’s Year Book has this to say: 
The Chamber of Deputies is elected for four years, by manhood 
suffrage, and each citizen twenty-one years old, not actually 
in military service, who can prove a six months’ residence in any 
one town or commune, and not otherwise disqualified, has the 
right of vote. Deputies must be citizens and not under twenty- 
five years of age. The number of Deputies is 577. 

The Senate is composed of 314 members, elected for nine years 
from citizens forty years old, one-third retiring every three years. 
The election of the Senators is indirect, and is made by an 
electoral body composed (1) of delegates chosen by the Municipal 
Council of each commune in proportion to the population; and 
(2) of the Deputies, Councillors-General, and District Councillors 
of the department. Besides the 225 Departmental Senators 
elected in this way, there were, according to the law of 1875, 
seventy-five Senators elected for life by the united two Chambers; 
but by the Senate Bill of 1884 it was enacted that vacancies aris- 
ing among the Life Senatorship would be filled by the election 
of ordinary nine-year Senators, the department which should 
have the right to the vacant seat. to be determined by lot. The 
Princes of deposed dynasties are procluded from sitting in either 
House. France has also the Conseil d’Etat or Council of State, 
a special institution, dating from the time of Napoleon I, the 
duty of which, we are told, is to give opinion on administrative 
disputes and to prepare the rules for the public administration. 


GERMAN GOVERNMENT—Advaneing into Gernfany we 
are reminded that with the announcement of the abdication of 
the German Emperor on November 9, 1918, Germany became a 
republic with a President at its head, who is elected by the whole 
German people for a period of seven years. The first President 
of the German Republic is Friedrich Ebert, who is due to hold 
office until June 30, 1925. The other chief organs of Government 
are a popularly elected legislature called the Reichstag, and an 
Imperial Council, or Reichsrat, formed for the representation of 
the component States, or Linder, of the Republic. All bills to 
be introduced into the Reichstag must have the previous assent 
of the Reichsrat. In The Statesman’s Year Book we read also 
that the principle of the Referendum is provided for in ‘the 
Constitution. The Constitution further declares all Germans 
equal before the law, and abolishes all privileges or disadvantages - 
of birth, class, or creed. Freedom of speech and of the press is 
guaranteed; so is the right of meeting. Members of the Legis- 
lature of the Republic (Reichstag) are elected for four years by 
universal, equal, direct and secret votes of male and female 
voters, on the proportional system. Declarations of war and 
conclusions of peace are made by a law of the Republic. The 
Cabinet appointed by the President must enjoy the confidence 
of the Reichstag. 

The Reichsrat consists of 66 members (Prussia 26, Bavaria 10, 
Saxony 7, Wurttemberg 4, Baden 3, and the other States 16). 
The Reich or Empire consists of eighteen States; and the Con- 
stitution requires, we are told, that every component State in 
the Federation must have a Republican Constitution, with a 
universal, equal, direct, and secret franchise of male and female 
voters on the proportional system. Moreover, the Constitution 
of the Republic makes foreign relations, defense, customs 
duties, taxation and railway services matters for the Federal 
Government. 


¥ 
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THE MASTER OF THE NORTH SAILS HOME 


NOTHER ICE AGE may be threatening the world. 
At any rate “the glaciers are unquestionably moving 
: southward,” and the coastline of north Greenland is 
as unquestionably sinking. Farther and farther inland the 
Eskimos of the Elder Ice are building igloos. This is one of 
the messages from the Far North brought us by Capt. Don- 
ald B. MacMillan, who recently steered his scarred eighty-nine- 
foot schooner Bowdoin up the Sheepscot to Wiscasset, Maine, 
after some fifteen monthsin the Aretie. Our ‘premier explorer of 
the Great North, ranking with the great ones of the world” 
as the Boston Post calls him, has brought back exhaustive 
scientific data on geog- 
raphy and oceanogra- 
phy. But he and his 
intrepid crew also bring 
us a bushel of much 
more sensational news, 
if we are to believe 
the excited newspapers. 
Here is some of it. 

Iceberg perils in the 
North Atlantie are likely 
to be greater next year 
than ever, if the gigantic 
glaciers reported by Es- 
kimos eontinue to move 
south, for the first time 
in written history. <A 
dirigible could sail over 
the North Pole and 
photograph large  seec- 
tions of the Aretie and 
the mysterious . Labra- 
dor interior in a two 
weeks’ trip, keeping con- 
stantly in touch with civ- 
ilization by short wave- 
length radio. 

Eskimos trade their 
wives around for days, 
weeks or years to the 
mufual satisfaction of 
all parties, apparently. 
Their flappers now smoke 
cigarets and are learn- 
ing to play Mah Jong. The Eskimos are still laughing at Dr. 
Cook, Civilization is “‘depressing’” as eompared with life 
among the Eskimos 

Veins of bituminous coal, twenty-five feet thick, are to be found 
in Ellesmere Land beyond Baffin Bay, only a few hundred miles 
from the Pole. The climate must once have been startlingly 
different, since other deposits and fossils indicate a semi-tropical 
vegetation ages ago. Possibly the angle of the earth’s axis has 
shifted during the centuries, and may shift back again. Under- 
neath its enormous ice-sheet Greenland may not be a continental 
island, but an archipelago . 

Radio is a blessing to this whole country. The expedition 
sent about 30,000 words out while they were frozen in the ice, 
and received more than 100,000 words of press news alone. They 
got thirty-five amateur stations, mostly in northwestern United 
States. Communication was impossible with eastern stations, 
except Annapolis, which came in faintly. The Aurora Borealis 
does not interfere with radio, but frost may. 


P. & A. photographs 


4 HUSKY VOICE FROM THE ARCTIC 


The Eskimo husky, Kudla, added an approving bark ,when Donald MacMillan,shown in 
this picture back in New York, broadcasted to his thousands of radio pals the delights 
of his recent Jong journey of exploration in northern Greenland. 


A real ‘*Down East” welcome is what Captain MacMillan 
received from his native State when he and his crew landed in 
Maine with these stories, and many others. The entire popula- 
tions of Maine seaport towns cheered themselves hoarse, amid 
the roar of cannon and the screams of whistles and sirens. In 
a mass meeting at Wiscasset the representative of Governor 
Baxter testified that the expedition had ‘‘ written a new chapter 
in the Maine book of achievement and progress.’”’ Delegates of 
Bowdoin (MacMillan’s Alma Mater) and the radio fans of 
America paid tribute to “the courage and character of those who 
dared the North.” Tho nothing of a sensational character 

> wasaccomplished, points 
out the Pittsburgh Sun, 
representing the more 
sedate outside point of 
view, they attained all 
their objectives, and it 
is “probable that man- 
kind will benefit more 
by. the scientific studies 
quietly pursued by the 
party than it would by 
a spectacular dash to the 
North Pole.” 

It was as Peary’s lieu- 
tenant in the discovery 
of the North Pole that 
Donald Baxter | Mac- 
Millan, Bowdoin, ’98, 
Theta Delta Chi, hereto- 
forea preparatory school 
teacher, first became 
known as an explorer, 
we are reminded. That 
was in 1908-09, from 
which time on he was 
engaged practically con- 
tinuously in expeditions 
to Labrador, Crocker 
Land, and Baffin-Land, 
at the same time holding 
a professorship in an- 
thropology at Bowdoin. 
Of course it was to be 
expected that such a 
man would enlist for the war, where he became an ensign in 
Naval Aviation, after which he headed the Baffin-Land Expe- 
dition, and the one just finished 

Some of his objects in the last expedition, the Boston Herald 
tells us, were to establish magnetic observatories at Ellesmerland 
near Cape Sabine, to erect a bronze tablet at the site where 
nineteen men of the Greeley expedition perished from starvation, 
and to study the bird, animal, and mineral life of the region. 
These objects were attained and a valuable collection of rocks 
brought back for the United States Department of Geology. 
So blockaded with ice was Ellesmerland, MacMillan told the 
reporter, that they had to return to Greenland and establish 
a base at Refuge Harbor. Here the sturdy little Bowdoin was 
frozen in the ice last September and remained frozen in for 332 
days. Nevertheless the ship came home “in almost as good 
condition as when she left,”’ the expedition having kept busy with 
their scientific investigations during the long Arctie night. 

‘We had a wonderful time,’ MacMillan told reporters. ‘‘There 
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THE BRIDGE 


HE huge pier rises stark and grim, dotted with 

tiny, ant-like workmen. Presently great cables 
will swing across the flood, a roadway will be laid 
and the governors will formally open the bridge to 
the clamoring traffic of two states. 

But to-day, in the very shadow of the new pier, 
the busy ferry-boats cross and recross. Crowds of 
passengers await them on each dock. Long lines of 
impatient trucks and motors await their turns on 
both sides of the river. A generation ago these 
ferry-boats were a positive convenience. A decade 
ago they were barely equal to their task. To-day 
they are overwhelmed by a flood of trafic. They 
have become inadequate to the ceaseless, growing 
flow of merchandise and travelers. 

There comes a time in the life of every business 
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ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK BOSTON 


enterprise when old-style marketing methods become 
obstructions to success. Selling by personal contact 
alone becomes a retardant to growth. Word-of- 
mouth publicity becomes insufficient. There comes 
a time when products must move more smoothly and 
swiftly to new markets; must go directly and accu- 
rately to new dealers and new buyers. 

Continued over a term of years, advertising flings 
a span of mutual regard and understanding from 
manufacturer to consumer. It bridges the gap 
between dealer and producer. It opens new terri- 
tories and taps new markets. It quickens and stimu- 
lates the traffic of business. Erected by experienced 
builders at the logical place and at the proper time, 
advertising becomes not only a necessary convenience, 
but the soundest of investments. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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was never a day in the winter and never a 
night when we didn’t get the news of the 
world.”” It appears they heard radio 
stations as far away as England, Germany, 
and Hawaii, and could even recognize the 
voices of friends. “It is‘ an experience,” 
the explorer is quoted as saying at Wiscas- 
set, ‘that we can never forget and one 
which the Eskimos ean never forget. The 
monotony of the North has gone. Radio 
has conquered the ends of the world.” 
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16,000 words in addition to sending press 
items when the Bowdoin was unable to hear 


the powerfui commercial stations. This we 


learn from Lemuel Parton, writing for the 
North American Newspaper Alliance, who 
continues: 


More than 100,000 words of press matter 
were copied from stations at Nauen, Ger- 
many, and Leafield, England. The Bow- 
doin signals were reported heard in the 
United States, Canada, Alaska, Hawaii, 
Mexico, Japan, Spain, England, France, 
Germany, Norway, Netherlands and Italy. 

Probably the most important summary 
of Mix’s observations will cover the con- 
nection between radio and meteorological 
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WHERE THE RADIO MESSAGES FOR STATION WNP WENT 


Unable to repel the summer boarders of Wiscasset, Maine, the eighty-nine foot auxiliary 
schooner Bowdoin is here shown just after her return, unharmed from 322 days’ squeezing in 
the ice of Refuge Harbor. Note the Eskimo kyak slung along the starboard main shrouds. 


Sixteen hundred amateur radio operators, 
members of the American Radio Relay 
League, we are told, kept in touch with 
Donald H. Mix, the Bowdoin wireless 
operator. In fact, as the New York World 
points out, the chief sport of radio amateurs 
seven or eight months ago was “trying to 
get MacMillan.’”’ Many did, and in some 
instances boys operating home-made sets 
noted thousands of words from the frozen 
North where he was fast in the ice. 

“We had splendid cooperation from 
amateurs in the United States andCanada,”’ 
said Mix, the tall, sandy-haired young 
radio expert of this adventure. ‘‘The boys 
certainly deserve great credit for holding 
up their end. They were on the job all the 
time, and got absolutely everything pos- 
sible.” Mix himself sent out a total of 
over 30,000 words, of which Jack Barnsley, 
a Canadian amateur at Prince Rupert, 
British Columbia, handled for him over 


conditions, altho final conclusions must 
wait until he can check with other available 
records. One definite conclusion was 
reached in the fact that northwest winds, 
carrying frost erystals, set up a -high 
potential in the air, causing a continual 
rush and roar, like a leak from the trans- 
mission line. Under such @nditions 
communication was utterly impossible. 
Mix was able to observe the aurora only 
very fa .tly, but, so far as he has been able 
to ascertain, the strange Arctic phenomenon 
has absolutely no effect on radio. While on 
the return trip from Etah, past South 
Greenland, there was a strong auroral 
display, with radio communication working 
well. He expects, however, to check his 
wireless log with the record of the aurora 
kept at Sitka, Alaska and other points. 
After the Bowdoin had settled down in 
winter quarters at Etah, Mix rigged an 
inverted L antenna from the foremast of 
the ship to the Shore, a distance of 120 feet. 
He ran out a few wires and let them freeze 
in the ice from the counterpoise. A 1,700- 
pound steel plate, over the bow of the 
ship, was used as a ground. Later on, Mix 
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rigged a half-mile rope across the harbor, 
125 feet above the top of the mast. From 
the mast to the rope he ran four fan-wise 
antenna wires. The plane of these wires 
was almost directly in line with the Prince 
Rupert station, the point of best com- 
munication. ; 

Mix states that all his observations 
demonstrated the superiority of the short 
wave. Signals below 200 meters were 
continually better than those above. The 
Bowdoin earries a 100-watt ICW set, with 
two fifty-watt tubes and 500 eycle current 
on plate. The short-wave turner. ranges 
from 150 to 800 meters; the long-wave from 
10,000 to 20,000 meters. He has a three- 
stage amplifier for a loud-speaker. 


A compact little rig was built by Mix in 


| the forecastle of the Bowdoin, adjoining 


and over his bunk, and the head-phones 
were almost constantly over his ears. The 
Eskimos, who were brought in to hear loud- 
speaker concerts, adds the writer, were 
with difficulty convinced that the voices 
actually came out of the air. They were 
deeply mystified when news of their 
Eskimo friends on the Canadian steamer 
Arctic were brought in, but for the most. 
part regarded the apparatus stolidly, just 
as they have come to take for granted the 
rest of the white man’s miracles. They 
were, however, awed when they saw in 
motion-pictures of the previous expedition, 
friends whom they knew to be dead. They 
insisted that their spirits had come back. 
Here is the writer’s transcription of part of 
young Mix’s fifteen-month radio-log: 


“From the time we sighted Greenland 
until we arrived at our winter quarters, 
signals from stations west of the Missis- 
sippi inereased in strength, while those 
from the Atlantic seaboard decreased. 
During the winter only a few stations in 
this latter section were audible. Amateur 
station 7 DC Billings, Montana, was the first 
station worked after arriving at Etah, but 
we were unable to give him anything ex- 
cept ‘All’s Well.’ On this date, September 
8, 1923, we raised Jack Barnsley, 9 BP, 
Prince Rupert, B. C.—2,140 land miles 
away. He proved our main and often our 
only connection with the American con- 
tinent. 

“The next station we were able to 
operate was 9 DKB, Minot, N. D., L. H. 
Weeks, operator, who handled over 5,000 
words, and on December 9, 1923, cleared 
1,600 words in three hours and ten minutes. 
Signals from amateur stations in the United 
States and Canada, and from high-powered 
commercial stations all over the world, came 
in unusually well during the dark period, 
from October until February, some nights 
beine better than others, as in lower 


| latitudes. 


“With the coming of continuous day- 


| light, signals on short waves quickly faded 


out and our last communication was on 
April 14, 1924, through amateur station 
7 DJ, Port Angeles, Wash. We were out 
of communication until August 26, when 
amateur station 9 CDV, East Grand 
Forks, Minn., picked us up while we 
were a few miles north of Godthaab, 
Greenland. 

‘*During the winter in North Greenland, 


WNP handled over 30,000 words of 
messages through thirty-five amateur sta- 
tions. The stations worked included: 
IANA, Cape Cod, Mass.; 2 AGB, Summit, 
N. J.; BAKW, Fullerton, Cal.; 66CL, Mon- 
terey, Cal.; 6 CEU, Hawaiian Islands; 
6XAD, Avalon, Catalina Islands, Cal.; 
7 ABB, Everett, Wash.; 7 AHB, Anchor- 
age, Alaska; 7 DC, Billings, Mont.; 7 DJ, 
Port Angeles, Wash.; 7 SC, Seattle, Wash.; 
7 SF, Aberdeen, Wash.; 7 ZU, Polytechnic, 
Mont.; 7 BXX, Norwalk, O.; 9 ACK, 
Jamestown, N. D.; 9 APF, Denver, Colo.; 
9 AVZ, Pierre, S. D.; 9 BTT, Excelsior, 
Minn.; 9 DKB, Minot, N. D.; 9 EBT, 
Fargo, N. D.; 9 ZT, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Canadian, 3 NL, Fort William, Ont.; 
Edmonton, Alta., 4 DQ; Vulcan, Alta., 
4 FN; Saskatoon, Sask., 4 HH; Moosejaw, 
Sask., 5 CT; Duncan, B. C., 5 GO; Van- 
es B. C., 9 BP; and Prince Rupert, 

a. 

“The greatest distance covered by 
WNP was to amateur station 6 CEU, 
Hawaiian Islands, a distance of five 
thousand miles. This station was worked 
three times during the winter. The signals 
of WNP were reported heard in New 
Zealand. We were able to copy time 
signals from Annapolis, most of the while, 
but at different periods were forced to get 
our time signals from San Diego, Cal., 
Telephone-broadeasting stations came in 
indifferently. Some of those on the Pacific 
coast, especially station CFCN, Calgary, 
Alta., Canada, came in exceptionally well 
and could be readily heard on our loud- 
speaker. 

“During the winter over 2,000 stations 
were heard, and WNP was in communica- 
tion with the United States 148 times. On 
November 26, 1923, a message was sent 
from WNP via amateur station 6 XAD, 
Avalon, Cal., and 1 HX, Hartford, Conn., 
to Hartford, and an answer received in 
four and one-half minutes.” 


“The most valuable item of equipment 
ever taken into the North by an Aretie 
explorer,’”’ is what Captain MacMillan said 
of his radio to Hiram P. Maxim, according 
to the Omaha World-Herald. Considering 
the limitations of Arctic transport this 
statement, thinks the paper, should have 
more than ordinary weight. Among the 
benefits of radio, Captain MacMillan is 
quoted as specifying: 

“Tt has enabled us to correct our 
chronometers daily within one-tenth of a 
second. Without correct time new lands 
ean not be placed accurately upon the map. 

“Tt has relieved the anxiety of friends at 
home as to our welfare and safety. 

“Tt has kept us in constant touch with 
the world. 

“Tt has completely conquered the hither- 
to dreaded Aretie night.” 


Is there lurking somewhere beyond the 
Northern Lights acold Arctic Lorelei who 


lures men and keeps them discontented 


with our civilization? So asks a writer in 
the Hartford Times, who interviewed the 
members of MaeMillan’s crew in Wiscasset. 
Apparently, so far from dreading the long 
Aretic night, or anything else Arctic, they 
are madly in love with it. The reporter 
specifies as follows: 

Every man of them, with the exception 
of William Lewis, the cook, who suffered 
intense pain from a skin infection, is in- 
tent on returning to the Arctic. Some of 
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“Blown down, bent, twisted and 
badly shattered,’ that’s what happened 
to Fenestra in the plant of the Paul 
Knitting Mill Company, at Radford, 
Va., when it was recently struck by a 
terrific cyclone. 


The illustration shows that it was 
very much “down,” but the facts, 
which developed when the building was 
repaired, show that it was not by any 
means “out.” All the vents were 
straightened and re-erected in the new 
walls, at negligible cost—a remarkable 
example of Fenestra durability under 
unusually severe conditions. 


“‘Every Fenestra joint was in- 
tact’’— that’s the real reason for this 
remarkable result. In the construction 
of this patent joint, in which 80% of the 
metal is retained, the steel bars are so 
skillfully threaded through each other 
without welding or mitering that even 


Down — but Not Out 


though badly bent and twisted out of 
shape they can be easily straightened 
and re-erected at slight cost. 


Your plant may never be visited with 
a cyclone or disastrous fire, but the fact 
that Fenestra WindoWalls will with- 
stand such a severe test is proof that 
money invested in them is money well 
invested. You can be SURE of “‘long 
steel sash life’ when you _ specify 
Fenestra. 


And more than that, you can be sure 
of a five-fold building service, one that 
will include layout, estimating, detail- 
ing, delivery and erection with the 
responsibility for every detail of the 
work assumed by a single organization. 
To put this service to work on your 
window problems involves no obliga- 
tion. Write today for complete infor- 
mation and a copy of our 116-page 
catalogue. 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, H-2242 E. Grand Boulevard, DETROIT 
For Canada: Canadian Metal Window & Steel Products, Ltd., 160 River St., Toronto 
Factories: Detroit, Toronto and Oakland 


.This Tells 
You It's 
Fenestra 


nestr 


The Original Steel WindoWall 
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“AVAST! BELAY! 


HURRAH FOR BAFFIN BAY!” 


Here is the cook and the captain bold, and the bo’sun tight and the midshipmite, not forgetting the tall wireless operator who, with Donald Mac- 
Millan (center), on the schooner Bowdoin cheerfully faced fifteen months of Arctic loneliness. They are crazy to get back to Baffin Bay. 


them wish to renounce civilization and live out their days with 
their Eskimo friends—and they all agree that the Eskimos are 
their friends, with all the warm implications of the word. 

There is a bit of irony in the story of John Jaynes, the engineer. 
Jaynes, for more than twenty years, has been a teacher in the 
Somerville, Massachusetts, high school. Heis one of the academic 
mold—slight in stature, with thinning hair, and the general 
manner and appearance of the school man. Through all the 
years of school routine, he has nursed two great ambitions—to 
engage in Arctic exploration and to learn to play a saxophone. 
Through his acquaintance with Dr. Donald B. MaeMillan and 
his rare skill with internal combustion engines, he suddenly found 
fulfilment for both buried desires. When the little Bowdoin 
bobbed out of Wiscasset harbor a year ago last June, Jaynes was 
aboard—with a shiny new saxophone under his arm. 

The Bowdoin was locked in the ice at Refuge Harbor, North 
Greenland. Jaynes at last had a saxophone—and solitude. The 
six months’ Arctie night was his. The explorers were imprisoned 
in the galley and mess-room—wedge-shaped—twenty feet long, 
ten feet wide at the big end and narrowing to a point at the 
forecastle. They lost the sun October 24, and were driven in- 
doors. At first nothing but uneouth grunts and low guttural 
moans came from the saxophone. The others gradually de- 
veloped immunities to it—just as dwellers in any wilderness 
slowly attain resistance to prevailing diseases—and Donald 
Mix, the radio operator, managed to kill a lot of it with the 
snarl and whine of his wireless set. Besides it was a long way 
back home. 

Unfortunately the ship’s log does not record the exact date, 
and there will be an inevitable historical dispute regarding it, 
but on one memorable night—not a real night, but just a punc- 
tuation point in the long darkness—the queer noises shaped 
themselves into a sequence. The imprisoned men clutched the 
mess table—dazed and breathless. 

By a process of elimination, which had weeded out all other 
possible notes, Jaynes had hit on ‘Silver Threads Among the 
Gold.” That was just the beginning. Soon afterward came 
“My Wild Irish Rose,” “‘Little Annie Rooney,” ‘‘Two Little 
Girls in Blue,” and, finally, when the recreant sun fudged up 
over the bleary horizon, he was greeted with two snorts and a 
cough from {* What’ll I Do?”’ Some of the Eskimo flappers were 
invited in and subjected to Jaynes’s provocative toots. He 
watched them for a responsive wiggle, but they just went on 
gnawing blubber, without the slightest undulation. 

Now comes the ironical part of it. These long-supprest desires, 
once realized, have claimed Jaynes for their own. He has 
become a saxophone and blubber and iceberg addict. He wants 
to go back. He wants to go North and build up some more 
synthetic melodies on his saxophone. 

Richard Goddard, athletic young scientist with the Carnegie 
Institution, is in the same fix. He says with the utmost conviec- 
tion, that he wants to go back North and stay there. Goddard 


is six feet two inches tall, a graduate of Dartmouth, and a first- 
class navigator. This is his second trip to the Arctic. 

‘“‘T’m going back to the Arctic as soon as I ean get there,” he said. 
““T have a deep and genuine affection for the Eskimos. I sincerely 
believe that their civilization is in many ways superior to ours. 
I found them kind, friendly and hospitable and astonishingly 
clever in learning to get the most out of their savage environ- 
ment. I believe there is a great deal we can learn from them. 
When we landed at Sydney, Nova Scotia, back again in what we 
are accustomed to eall civilization, I was deprest. It did not 
please me or interest me. It is hard to put into words, but 
there is something in this primitive culture in which we are 
deplorably lacking. I am going back.” 

Ralph R. Robinson, MacMillan’s assistant, of Lynn, Mass., is 
equally intent on going back. Donald Mix, the young radio 
expert, has also heard the whispering of the northern Lorelei. 
Thomas McCue, the sailing master, a Brigus, Newfoundland, 
man, who knows the northern shores with a degree of accuracy 
which makes charts almost unnecessary, just naturally figures 
that he belongs up there. 

As to MacMillan, he is already laying his plans for an expedi- 
tion next year—possibly to Baffin-Land, and possibly to the 
interior of Labrador, among the Nascopi Indians. 

‘*Bill’”’ Lewis, the cook, casts one solitary vote for his old home 
town. His hands are swollen with a strange Arctic eezema, which 
has troubled. him for months. He stuck his head up from the 
galley companionway. 

‘Listen,’ he said, “‘if they ever get me north of Forty-second 
Street again they’ll have to hit me in the head and give me 
knockout drops and hog-tie me. I’m through.” 


Despite the example of the cook, it is likely, agree many 
writers, that this expedition may have considerable influence on 
a white invasion of the Arctic. We are not surprized to hear 
MaeMillan saying: 


‘*We picked seventy varieties of flowers in the Arctic. It may 
be a matter of interest to say that there are 770 different flowers 
in the Arctie Circle. They blossom on the very edge of the snow. 
We also grew radishes, lettuce and spinach under glass on the 
deck of the Bowdoin within twelve degrees of the Pole.” 


What effect will a white invasion have on the Eskimos? What 
kind of people are they, anyway? Dr. MacMillan answers this 
in an interview, which is quoted in the New York Times: 


“To the Eskimos,” he said, ‘‘ourselves, our ship and our ap- 
paratus were as much of a curiosity as the cireus is to a small 
boy, for we showed them moving-pictures on a screen, and by 
means of the radio conjured voices and music from the air. To 
them it was pure magic, and the word went far and wide, and 
they came with their dog-sleds for a hundred miles and more, 
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The Greatest “len-Cent Value in the World : 
is a Gillette Blade ~with Two Shavin 2 Edges! 


These are facts you did not know:— 


It takes a month to make it. 


Seventy-two operations are performed in 
making it. 

All the resources of a research laboratory have been 
employed in learning how to make it. 


It has taken twenty years of practical experience to proauce its 
unequalled keenness and durability. 


There is no other edge like it. 
No other edge will ever approach it, because 


j —the research work which has produced it is still going 
on and will always continue. This is our Pledge. 


Gillette 


SAFETY=<@igrs=> RAZOR 


BLADES 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO., BOSTON, U. S. A. 
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The Chevrolet Motor Company announces a 6% 
Purchase Certificate Plan—a fundamental advance 
in the merchandising of motor cars. 


This copyrighted plan offers unique advantages, 
both for the man who does not at present own a 
car as well as for the car owner. 


For the man who has not heretofore been able to 
finance the purchase of a car, this plan provides 
an easy way to save money for a Chevrolet—and 
at the same time to procure a high rate of interest 
from a perfectly safe and sound investment. 


For the man who now owns a car, but desires to 
secure a Chevrolet some time in’ the future, this 
plan affords not only an easy way of making such 
a purchase, but in addition helps him offset’ 


depreciation on his present car and makes it possi- © 


ble to get service, repairs and accessories at a 
6% saving. 


For instance, if a car owner, having a Chevrolet 
certificate, goes to a Chevrolet dealer, 6% of the. 
amount he pays this dealer for service, repairs and 
accessories, will be credited to him on his Pur- 
chase Certificate. 


How the Plan Works 


If you will call on any Chevrolet dealer and make 
a very small first payment, he will issue to you a 
Chevrolet 6% Purchase Certificate. 


Then, after you have made this first payment, 
either weekly or monthly payments, convenient to 
you, may be made thereafter. These payments are 
credited on your certificate and begin drawing 
6% interest. 


When these savings amount to a sum necessary 
to equal the first payment required for the actual 
delivery of the car, you are given the car and 


then you may pay the balance in cash or on a 
monthly time payment plan. 


At the time the car is delivered, you are credited 


with 6% interest on the amount of moncy that you 
have paid on the certificate. 


An Investment of Insured Safety 


Every dollar you invest in a Chevrolet 6% 
Purchase Certificate is doubly insured. 


A strong, well-known insurance company has 
written a policy protecting you against loss. This 
insurance covers any loss that may be suffered 
through operations of the dealer with whom you 
do business, and also protects these funds in the 
bank in which the dealer may deposit them. It is a 
sweeping policy of protection that absolutely 
indemnifies every Chevrolet Certificate purchaser 
against loss. 


Chevrolet— The Easiest Car to Buy 


Chevrolet has long been the most economical car, 
purchase price and cost of operation and mainte- 
nance considered. 


Now it is also the easiest to buy! 


The Chevrolet 6% Purchase Certificate Plan 
places a Chevrolet car within the reach of every- 
one who has a few dollars and a desire to save. 


Ask Any Chevrolet Dealer 


All Authorized Chevrolet Dealers are familiar 
with this new purchase plan, Call on the dealer 
in your neighborhood—today—and ask him to 
explain in detail this plan’s many unique advantages. 


While at his showroom, select the Chevrolet model 
of your choice and the dealer will reserve one for you. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
Largest Producer Lowest Priced Quality Cars 


PRICES OF SUPERIOR MODELS 
Superior Roadster - - - $495 
Superior Touring =e 
Superior Utility Coupe - 
Superior Coach - - - 


Superior Sedan 


All Prices Quoted F. 


Superior 4-passenger Coupe $725 
. * ° 795 
Superior Commercial Chassis 410 
Utility Express Truck Chassis 550 


PRICES OE DE LUXE MODELS 
De Luxe Touring- - - - $640 
De Luxe Coupe - ; 723 
De Luxe Sedan 


O. B. Flint, Michigan 
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There can be no experiment or specu- 
lation so far as the installation of a 
Capitol Boiler is concerned because we 
insist upon sharing the responsibility. 
For many years, now, our products 
have been sold, not as mere equipment, 
but in terms of a positive Heating Ser- 
vice. Capitol Boilers and United States 
Radiators must satisfy you or they can- 
not possibly satisfy us. 


So, please remember, when you buy a 


*Baltimore 
Buffalo 
Pittsburgh 

*Cleveland 


New York 
*Brooklyn 
*Harrison, N. J. 
*Philadelphia 


*Boston 
*Springfield, Mass. 


*Portland, Me. 
*Providence, R. I. 


Branch and Sales Offices 
: *Columbus 
*Cincinnati 
*Detroit 


Capitol 
Boilers 


Pre 


United States product you buy some- 
thing that is worthy of confidence. We 
have expressed our feeling in the matter 


by the broadest, written guarantee in 


the boiler field. 


That guarantee assures efficient, de- 
pendable heating service under all 
weather conditions. It is virtually a 
contract between our owners and our- 
selves. Back of it is the reputation and 
every resource of this company. 


*Chicago 
*Milwaukee 
*Indianapolis 
*Louisville 


*St. Paul 
*St. Louis 
*Kansas City 
*Des Moines 


*Omaha 
*Denver 
*Seattle 
*Portland, Ore. 


*Warchouse stocks carried at points indicated by star 


UNITED STATES RADIATOR (GRPORATION 


General Offices. Detroit, Michigan 


over the ice and snow, to see these strange and, to them, un- 
believable wonders. " 

“T think it is the popular belief that the natives of the Arctic 
live all year round in snow igloos. Thisis not thecase. Insum- 
mer, which lasts from May to September, most of the snow melts, 
and the Eskimos live in tents made of sealskin. In winter their 
habitations are semi-subterranean rock igloos, lighted by windows 
made from the intestines of seal, heated by a small soapstone oil 
lamp, with moss for a wick, and with a hole in the floor and a hole 
in the roof for ventilation. Only when they are traveling do they 
use snow houses. 

- “As there are no laws of property and, indeed, no property 
except that e#ch man has his hunting weapons and each woman 


her household pots, these stone houses are every one’s property. 


Finding one empty an Eskimo family needing it takes it, and it 
becomes theirs until they give it 
up and some one else takes it. 
_ “They are polygamous and 
polyandrous. There is no cere- 
monial marriage or divorcee. If 
one man has a daughter and 
another a son they agree that 
they shall marry. The young 
people have nothing to say 
about it. There is no court- 
ship. There is no ceremony. 
And when they tire of each 
other they take other mates. It 
is a mark of friendship for a 
man to trade his wife to another. 
They trade mates for days, 
weeks, months, years, and 
sometimes, always. It seems 
to be mutually satisfactory. 
One man told me that he had 
a perfect wife. except that she 
didn’t like to be traded. 

“Of course family life | be- 
comes dreadfully involved. The 
children always go with the 
mother. Thusaman loses one 
family and acquires another 
over night.. But they love chil- 
dren—so muekh so, in fact, that 
the only unhappy couples in 
_ the Areticare those who have no 
children. It is possible, how- 
ever, for a man to marry his 
daughter without knowing it. 

“They are a superstitious 
race. They become the victims 
of their medicine men, or ange- 
koks, as they eallthem. These 
men claim supernatural powers. 
They profess to tell the hunters 
why they have failed to kill 
seal, and they obtain power over 
them. But the only two cases 
of murder I ever heard of in 
the sixteen years I spent in 
the Aretic had angekoks as the victims. One was harpooned 
and the other was shot. Each was attacked from behind. 
That is rather the Eskimo way. If he feels he has been 
wronged, he may lie in wait and kill. Then the relatives of the 
dead man wait their opportunity to avenge the killing. The 
result is that they have feuds in the Arctic not unlike those in 
our Kentucky mountains. 

“They are very superstitious about death occurring in the 
house. They will not live in any house that death has visited. 
And so the dying man is taken to some wooden shack and left 
there to die. They believe there are two other worlds—an upper 
and a lower—but they think of the upper world as hell and the 
lower world as heaven. The reason for that is that it is cold 
above and warmer underground, and to have warmth is to have 
a very great and rare reward. 

“The largest village I knew in 1917 had no more than fifteen 
inhabitants. On this trip I found there were villages of fifty. 
They are herding together more for protection against this evil 
spirit, and tuberculosis is claiming them now. 

“Tn many ways the white man has been detrimental to the 
Eskimo. He has brought coffee and tea and tobacco, and the 
Eskimos have formed these habits, and when the white man 
goes they are unable to get the things they want. This has had 
a depressing effect. On the other hand, the white man has 
brought rifles and wood. To the Eskimo wood is more precious 
than gold, as the largest trees in the North are no more than 
two inches high.”’ 


Copyrighted by Underwood & Underwood 


ARBITER OF THE DESTINY OF NATIONS 


On the word of this young American, just turned thirty, will largely 


depend the readjustment of Europe. 
in charge of the Dawes Plan's operation. 
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GILBERT, NEW AMERICAN “BUSINESS 
KAISER” OF GERMANY : 


E NOT ONLY HAS POWERS which entitle him-to 
be considered a kind of unofficial Kaiser of Germany’s 
business world, but he is also, declare several observers 

of world movement, practically thé arbiter of the fate of all 
Europe. His name is Seymour Parker Gilbert, Jr., he will be 
32 years old on October 13, and he is ‘‘as American,” in the 
words of one newspaper appreciator, ‘‘as they make ‘em.”’ 
His official title is Agent-General for Reparations, a job that, 
it is estimated, is one to make a railway president's look easy. 
He will be the executor of the Dawes plan, and as such, the 
New York Times 
will have powers rarely before 
wielded by any one in Europe 
—in facet, ‘‘on the word of this 
American, just turned thirty, 
depend the fate of 
Europe.” While the United 
States officially stands aloof 
from ‘‘foreign entanglements,” 
the youthful Mr. Gilbert will 
face all ‘‘the insidious wiles of 
foreign statesmen,’ against 
which President Washington 
warned his countrymen. All 
the diplomats, financiers and 
cabalists who wish to use the 
Dawes plan for 
more or less nefarious purposes 


observes, 


may 


their own 
will bring pressure to bear on 
inject polities into 
economie questions. The re- 
sponsibilities of his position 
might appear to 
those of some modern Atlas 
with the world on his shoulders. 
But responsibility and hard 
work are two things which, 
his friends say, Mr. Gilbert 
has never shunned. Taking 
up the career of this youthful 
commander of the destinies of 
nations, Harold Phelps Stokes 
writes in the New York Times: 


him to 


resemble 


At nineteen Gilbert was 
graduated from Rutgers. When 
the war broke out in 1914 he 
had just come of age. At 
twenty-two he was graduated from the Harvard Law School. 

At twenty-five he came to Washington to work under Russell 
C. Leffingwell, then Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, as a 
member of the war loan staff. At twenty-seven, when Leffing- 
well left to go back to his law practise, Gilbert took his place 
as Assistant Secretary. At twenty-eight he was promoted to 
bo Under Secretary, second in command under Secretary 
Mellon. At thirty he resigned to resume the practise of law 
with such a eareer behind him as might be the envy of a states- 
man of seventy. 

And yet he remained obscure. That is the strange part about 
him. Those on the inside knew his worth—men like Houston 
and Mellon, Leffingwell and Norman Davis, Senators on the 
Hill and members of the house of Morgan. But he retired almost 
unknown to the country, which seldom saw his name in the 
headlines, except possibly when he was first appointed and again 
when he was in an automobile smash-up in the Ruhr one day. 

To few persons in Washington was he a familiar figure. Night 
and day—mostly night—he worked in his office overlooking, 
appropriately enough, the statue of Alexander Hamilton, his 
illustrious predecessor in youthful public fiscal genius. Occa- 
sionally, if you happened along at just the right time, you might 
meet him in the Treasury corridors or pass him rounding the 
corner of the Treasury Building on his way to work. The best 
chance for that was early in the morning or after dinner, when 
it was his habit to return to his office to labor late into the night. 
You saw a spare chap, almost lanky. He stoops a bit as he walks, 


He is the new Agent-General 
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UY your underwear as 

you buy your motor car. 
Buy it for comfort, style, for 
scientific construction, good 
looks, and freedom from repair 
bills’ The 


HATCHWAY 
UNION SUIT 


is knit to fit without a button. 
It puts an eternal end to daily 
buttoning and unbuttoning. 
No weekly repair and mending, 
no upkeep cost! Hundreds of 
thousands of enterprising and 
fastidious American men and 
boys who would not wear any 
underwear but Hatchway, won- 
der why union suits were ever 
made any other way. 


HATCHWAY is made in a complete line 
of medium and heavy weight suits in 
cotton, worsted, wool and mercerized 
fabrics to suit every taste and purse. 
On sale at most good dealers. If you 
have any difficulty in getting just the 
style you want, we shall be glad to see 
that you are supplied, delivery free 
anywhere in the United States. In 
ordering please state size and enclose 
remittance to our mill at Albany. A 
beautiful catalogue illustrating the 
complete line of HATCHWAY UNION 
SUITS in both winter and summer 
weights sent free on request. 


Men’s suits 
$2.00; $2.50; $3.00; $4.00; $5.00; $6.00 
Boys’ suits 
Ages 6 to 16 only—$1.50; $2.00 


DEALERS 


Write us for samples and swatches if you are 
interested in stocking Hatchway Union Suits, 


or ask to have our representative call. In 
certain localities exclusive agencies are open 
to the right kind of merchant. 


FULD & HATCH KNITTING CO. 
Albany New York 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued 


but head first; and rather giving the im- 
pression of pushing his legs out behind 
him. His face is thin and a bit pale, with 
the nose and eyes of a scholar. His eyes 
are blue-gray and have a twinkle all their 
own, as much as to say, “‘Don’t take me 
too seriously—I never do.” 


“Tf Gilbert ever took any exercise when 
he was at the Capital, nobody knew it,” 
says Mr. Stokes, “unless what little walk- 
ing he did came under that heading’”’— 


Often you would catch a glimpse of 
him swinging down Pennsylvania Avenue, 
his hands deep in the pockets of a long 
overcoat, his head down, threading his 
rather odd-gaited way through the crowds. 
Like Herbert Hoover, his one form of 
recreation, and that indulged in only rarely, 
was fishing. Once in a while he would run 
off down to Solomon’s Island and catch a 
mess of sea trout. 

Altogether a scholarly sort of person. 
There is a report from his native town of 
Bloomfield, New Jersey, that the folk there 
used to see him going about the streets 
reading books as he walked. I never saw 
him do that, and I guess the legend is 
apocryphal. It sounds a bit too pedantic. 

Certainly he was not the sort of person 
you would expect quickly to thread his 
way through the political maze of Washing- 
ton, much less to march boldly through it. 
Yet that is precisely what he did. Any 
winter’s day you could see in his office, 
when he was Under Secretary of the 
Treasury, a Congressman or a Wall Street 
banker, or a visiting statesman, or some 
gray-haired Senator sitting patiently wait- 
ing for a chance to have a word with this 
youngster. He handled these Senators and 
Congressmen who came to see him as tho 
to the manner born. Much of the time he 
conducted the Treasury’s relations with the 
Hill in such ticklish enterprises as the tax 
program or the bonus bill. Few men have 
acquired the political sense that he mani- 
fested, save by native gift or by years of 
experience. 


Of course the hard-boiled politicians had 
no use for him, but one day, it appears, he 
turned the tables exquisitely on them. As 
Mr. Stokes tells the story, beginning with 
a question: 


Who now remembers the politician the 
Ohio crowd placed in the Treasury Depart- 
ment under Mellin to loosen things up 
a bit and pry open some places for deserv- 
ing Republicans. A great howl went up 
about the entrenched Democracy—how 
MeAdoo, acting through Daniel Roper, his 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue and 
later political manager, had foisted his 
henchmen on the Treasury and then 
riveted them into their jobs. From the 
point of view of the politicians of the new 
régime such a condition was more than 
revolting. It was an outrage on decency. 
It could not be tolerated. 

Mellon'stood like the Rock of Gibraltar. 
The politician butted against that impreg- 
nability in vain and soon retired discomfited. 
But plenty of hangers-on remained about 
the Treasury who felt much the way he did. 
One of them got up a list of Democrats in 
high places whose jobs ought to be vacated 
to make way for Republicans anxious to 


| devote themselves to the public service at a 
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small remuneration. It was published in | 
the local papers and fairly made the 
politicians’ mouths water. At the head of 
it stood S. Parker Gilbert, Jr., Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, holdover from 
the MeAdoo régime, and outstanding ex- 
ample of the work of the evil one in high 
places. 

Off with his head! 

But his head remained firmly implanted 
on his shoulders. Those who had a hand in 
compiling the list had overlooked a detail. 
Gilbert happened to be a Republican—he 
and his father before him. He had been 
appointed during the war by President 
Wilson, to be sure, but without regard to 
his political affiliations. Gilbert smilingly 
told the reporters this, and Mellon corrobo- 
rated it. Overnight the famous list became 
a joke and its compilers the laughing-stock 
of Washington. 


If you look on page 310 of the Congres- 
sional Directory, continues Mr. Stokes, 
you will find this description of the func- 
tions of the Under Secretary: 


“To the Under Secretary and the 
Assistant Secretary in charge of fiscal 
offices, who acts under the intermediate 
supervision of the Under Secretary, are 
assigned the general supervision of all 
matters relating to the fiscal bureaus, 
offices and divisions as follows: Bureau of 
the Budget, Commissioner of Accounts and 
Deposits, Division of Bookkeeping and 
Warrants, Division of Deposits, Treasurer 
of the United States, Controller of the 
Currency, Federal Farm Loan Bureau, 
Section of Statistics, Government Actuary, 
Commissioner of the Public Debt, Division 
of Loans and Currency, Register of the 
Treasury, Division of Public Debt Accounts 
and Audit, Division of Paper Custody, 
Savings Division, Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing, Mint Bureau, Secret Service 
Division, Disbursing Clerk. 

“The Under Secretary also is charged 
with the supervision of the finances, and is 
authorized to act, for and by direction of 
the Secretary, in any branch of the depart- 
ment, and represents the Secretary in 
dealings with the Federal Reserve Board, 
the War Finance Corporation and the 
Farm Loan Board.” 

That gives some idea of the range of 
Gilbert’s activities, but, after all, it isn’t a ~ 
very vivid picture. ‘‘General supervision 
of all matters relating to the fiscal bureaus,”’ 
for instance, does not convey much of an 
idea of Gilbert's achievement in handling, 
under Mellon, the seven-billion-dollar re- 
funding program of 1921 to 1923. Nor does 
it give any notion of the arduousness of his 
labors. 

I asked one of Gilbert’s associates for an 
estimate of his special abilities, of the 
characteristics which carried him so far so 
young. 

‘*Resourcefulness, sound judgment, en- 
ergy,’’ was the reply. ‘‘Then, too, he 
always was a hard worker. Ho stayed 
down here late at night most of the time.” 

‘Gilbert is a young man with an old 
man’s head on his shoulders,’’ another of 
his associates put it. ‘‘From the outset he 
manifested an extraordinary capacity for 
detail—infinite detail. That is genius, 
isn’t it? Somehow he almost managed to 
do without experience. He found his way 
about by instinct. His pleasure was his 
work. He used to work down here until 
after midnight a good deal of the time.” 

And so on, the usual laudatory references, 
nothing very subtle, or giving any sugges- 
tive explanation of an inary 
career. Only the way everybody put in 
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The yA} Factors 


Which determine the operating efficiency 


of your automobile engine 


1. 
Heat 


All oils thin out under heat. The 


higher the temperature, the thinner 
theoil becomes. But some oils resist the 
thinning out tendency more than others. 

Some engines operate at a higher 
temperature than others. Likewise, 
the service requirements of an engine 
may differ widely. A passenger car 
engine, for example, is only required to 
meet about halfof the load and power 
requirements of a motor truck engine. 
Harder engine work and _ heavier 
loads mean higher temperatures. 

The grade of Gargoyle Mobiloil 
recommended for your engine main- 
tains a thorough, protecting film 
between moving parts under the 
most severe heat conditions. 


y & 
Distribution 
Automobile engine systems of lubri- 
cation fall into five distinct classes. 
These systems vary considerably in 
their application to different makes 

and types of engines. 

And size of piping and location play 
their part as well as many other fac- 
tors. The oil employed must meet the 
exacting requirements of these factors 
in efficiently lubricating your engine. 

The problem of oil distribution is 
intricate and involves many other 
elements of engine design. Only after 
study of all of these considerations is a 
grade of Gargoyle Mobiloil specified 
for your car by the Vacuum Oil Com- 
pany’s Board of Automotive Engineers 
in their Chart of Recommendations. 


for TOURING 


The new sealed 
I-quart .can is ideal 
while on long trips or 
foremergency. Carry 
two or three under 
the seat. Fair retail 
price 35¢ (grades 
*E”, Arctic and 
“A”, 3 for $1.00.) 
Slightly higher in the 
Southwestern, Moun- 
tain and Pacific Coast 
States. 


Albany Buffalo Dallas 


GARGON 
Mobiloi 


Make the chart your guide 


_ 
Carbon 


In a given engine one kind and grade 
of oil will leave more carbon than 
another. Here engine design, con- 
struction, and operating requirements 
play an important part in the selec- 
tion of the correct oil. Its body, its 
fluidity, and its character all have a 
marked influence on carbon accumu- 
lations. Operating temperatures must 
also be considered. The design of 
some engines permits some oils to 
reach the combustion chambers more 
readily than others. To secure the 
utmost protection against objection- 
able carbon troubles, your oil must 
suit your engine. 


4. 
Piston Ring Seal 


Effective sealing of the piston rings 
against loss of power is a major func- 
tion of lubrication. The oil must be 
of such a body and character as to 
effect a complete and permanent seal 
under the temperatures of operation 
encountered. At the same time, care 
must be taken to avoid /oss of power 
from the use of an oil too heavy in 
body as such an oil imposes excessive 
drag upon pistons and other recipro- 
cating parts and results in consider- 
able power losses. 

Lubrication is a science. It has its 
fixed laws. Engineering knowledge as 
applied to a thorough study of the 
factors dealt with above, is abso- 
lutely essential in producing and 
recommending a grade of oil best 
suited to your engine. 


Fair retail price: 
30c a quart from bulk 


When the dealer sells 
a quart of Gargoyle 
Mobiloil for less than 
joc, he does not make 
his fair, reasonable 
profit. Lower prices 
oftenaccompany sub- 
stitution of low-qual- 
ity oil for genuine 
Gargoyle Mobiloil. 
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Detroit Kansas City,Mo. Minneapolis Oklahoma City 
New Haven Peoria 


Pittsburgh 


Chart of 
Recom mendations 


HE correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 
engine lubrication of both passenger cars and 


' motor trucks are specified in the Chart below. 


A means Gargoyle Mobiloil “A” 
How to _B means Gargoyle Mobiloil “B” 
Read the BB means Gargoyle Mobiloil “BB” 
Chart: E means Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” 
Arc. means Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic 
Where different grades are recommended for 
summer and winter use, the winter recommenda- 
tion should be followed during the entire period 
when freezing temperatures are experienced. 
The Chart of Recommendations is compiled by 
the Vacuum Oil Company’s Board of Automo- 
tive Engineers, and represents our professional 
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Keeping the Telephone Alive 


Americans have learned to depend on the tele- 
phone, in fair weather or in foul, for the usual affairs 
of the day or for the dire emergency in the dead of 
night. Its continuous service is taken as a matter 


of course. 


The marvel of it is that the millions of thread-like 
wires are kept alive and ready to vibrate at one’s 
slightest breath. A few drops of water in a cable, 
a faulty connection in the wire maze of a switch- 
board, a violent sleet, rain or wind storm or the 
mere falling of a branch will often jeopardize the 


service. 


Every channel for the speech currents must be 
kept electrically intact. The task is as endless as 
housekeeping. Inspection of apparatus, equipment 
and all parts of the plant is going on all the time. 
Wire chiefs at “‘test boards’’ locate trouble on the 
wires though miles away. Repairmen, the “‘trouble 
hunters,’’ are at work constantly wherever they are 
needed in city streets, country roads or in the 


seldom-trodden trails of the wilderness. 


Providing telephone service for this great nation 


is a huge undertaking. To keep this vast mech- | 


anism always electrically alive and dependable is 


the unending task of tens of thousands of skillful 


men and women in every state in the Union. 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


Une Policy, One System, Universal Service 


PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued 


that part about burning the midnight oil 
struck me as significant in a day when self- 
expression does not usually take so mid- 
Victorian a form. So I went down and 
asked the night watchman about it. I got 
him to take out of his locker in the office 
of the captain of the watch of the Treasury 
Department the dusty ledger in which are 
recorded, for better, for worse, all comings 
and goings outside of office hours. 

I asked to see the record for the month 
of January, 1923, and I have the transcript 
before me. Of the thirty-one days in that 
month—ineluding four Saturdays, four 


‘Sundays and one holiday—Gilbert worked 


in his office until after midnight on fifteen. 
“After midnight”’ is a conservative state- 
ment. Often he did not get away until 
2 or 2:30 in the morning, and this takes no 
account of all the times he left as late as 
8, 10 or 11, nor does it take account of the 
long hours he put in on Sundays, when 
things were quiet. 

Probably Gilbert does not know that any, 
such record as this was ever kept. Surely 
he never guessed anybody would hunt it 
out and hold it up against him as proof 
positive that he was so old-fashioned as to 
believe that hard work is the path to glory. 


Going back to the “Business Kaiser’s 
antecedents, Mr. Stokes finds that: 


Gilbert was born in Bloomfield, New 
Jersey, October 13, 1892. His father was 
a familiar figure in New Jersey polities. 
Young Gilbert attended grade school and 
high school in Bloomfield and then went to 
Rutgers, where he graduated at the head 
of his class in 1912. At Harvard Law 
School, where he wound up-with an LL. B. 
cum laude in 1915, he made an extraor- 
dinary record, and was regarded, as he 
had been in college, as one of the excep- 
tionally brilliant men of his school and 
generation. From Cambridge he came to 
New York and entered the office of 
Cravath & Henderson. 

When this country went to war Gilbert 
tried his level best to get into the Army, 
but his health was against him. He had to 
have his appendix out, and for a long time 
the wound obstinately refused to heal. The 
doctors would not pass him. So in the 
summer of 1918 he came down to Washing- 
ton and joined Leffingwell, then Assistant 
Seeretary of the Treasury in charge of 
fiseal affairs, as a member of the War Loan 
Staff. With others, he acted as legal 
counsel in connection with the Treasury’s 
war loan operations. Gradually, after the 
Armistice, the War Loan Staff dwindled, 
and Gilbert came to be senior counsel, and 
finally to be Leffingwell’s right-hand man 
in all matters, fiscal and administrative as 
well as legal. When Leffingwell retired in 
July, 1920, Gilbert succeeded him as fiscal 
Assistant Secretary. 

A year later came the change in Admin- 
istration, but Secretary Mellon had the 
good judgment to estimate Gilbert at his 
real worth, and asked him to stay on. He 
soon became the wheel-horse of the new 
fiscal régime. Thus he served successively 
under MeAdoo, Glass, Houston and Mellon, 
having a part in Treasury Administration 
of all four Secretaries who have held office 
since the declaration of war in 1917. This 
experience gave him a wonderful chance to 
follow the course of war and post-war 
finance. ‘ 

Competent financial opinion holds that _ 
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BRAIDED WIRE 
INSULATED IN RUBBER 


BY the use of an entirely new and 
radically different process of manu- 


facture, used only by Kelly, the bead is. 
: I formed by enclosing strips of insulated 


- braided wire in the loops formed by the 


cords, which, instead of extending merely 
from bead to bead as in the ordinary con- 


| _ struction, are continuous, from the be- 


ginning of the inner ply to the end of 
the outer. Thus the bead is actually a 
part of the tire from the first, instead of 
being set into it later and held in by 


_ adhesion. 


“flipper strip’’ 


———— =" 


With the new Kelly construction. no 
(see below) is necessary, 
and as the cords are not cut off at the 
beads, but are continuous and are built 
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CThe New 


9 With the Integral Bead 


A new construction that is not 
a mere “‘selling point” but a 
real advance in tire building 
that means a definite and 
tangible value to the tire user. 


in at an absolutely uniform tension, the 
tire naturally has more “‘give’’ and flex- 
ibility. The bead cannot break out or 
separate, and since there is no flipper 
strip to cause a stiffening of that part of 
the sidewall nearest the rim, a source of 
possible trouble is removed. 


We want to emphasize the fact that 
the Integral Bead is not simply a minor 
improvement that gives us something to 
talk about. It is a real innovation in tire 
building. Not only does it strengthen 
what has been a more or less vulnerable 
point, but it makes the whole tire more 
flexible and adds to its life. 


It is used on/y by Kelly. 


(The ordinary way 
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FLIPPER STRIP 


In tires made by the ordinary method, the bead, 
composed of strands of braided wire insulated in 
rubber, is built as a separate unit and is fastened 
into the tire by the plies of cord fabric which par- 
tially enclose it. These plies are not wrapped 
entirely around the bead, but are cut off—at the 
“toe” or at the side by some makers and at the 
“heel” by others—so that some plies extend along 
one side of the bead and some along two sides, but 
none around all three. The ends of the plies are 
covered by the “chafer strip,” which extends from 
the point marked “A” to the point marked “B.’ 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 


Most makers also use what is called a “flippe. 
strip,’’ which passes around the bead and extends 
an inch or two upward between two or the layers 
of cord. This strip helps to hold in the bead, but 
it also has the effect of stiffening the lower part of 
the sidewall so that the point at which it ends 
forms a sort of hinge where the flexing of the side- 
wall, particularly in the low pressure tire, is local- 
ized, making an acute angle of bend. 

One of the great advantages of the new Kelly 
construction is the fact that the flipper strip is 
eliminated. 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continucd 


during the ensuing three years the Trea- 
sury’s fiscal operations could hardly have 
been better handled. The program of 
meeting and spreading the maturities of the 
short-dated debt was taken over by Gilbert 
and carried out by him. 

‘Gilbert is the most extraordinary man 
of his years in the field of publie finance 
since Alexander Hamilton,’’ say his friends. 
The astonishing thing is that that is 
probably not an exaggerated statement, at 
least so far as American history goes. The 
fact is that no man of Gilbert’s years has 
approached the same degree of fiscal re- 
sponsibility since Hamilton’s day. As a 
youthful prodigy, Gilbert in some respects 
even outdistances Hamilton. Hamilton 
retired as Secretary of the Treasury at the 
age of thirty-eight. Gilbert retired as 
Under Secretary at the age of thirty. In 
many ways the problems that Gilbert faced 
were more complex. When Hamilton re- 
tired the public debt stood at $80,000,000. 
In Gilbert’s day it had risen to $25,000,- 
000,000. 

When he left the Treasury. Gilbert 
followed in the footsteps of his predecessor, 
Leffingwell, and rejoined the firm of 
Cravath & Henderson. He was on his way 
to make his name and fortune in the law 
when along came somebody and nominated 
him as Agent-General for Reparations. 

Now if there exists an antonym for 
sinecure, that job is it. For Germany to 
pay reparations is one thing; for those 
reparations payments to be made available 
to ereditor nations without upsetting the 
whole mechanism of international exchange 
is quite another, as any economist will tell 
you. Dawes and his associates made just 
that division of the problem, and assigned 
to the Agent-General for Reparations, 
among other functions, the specifie task of 
delivery as distinct from collection. That 
is just about the most difficult job imagi- 
nable; everybody agrees on that. Thereare 
even those who think that the difficulties 
are insuperable, and that the Dawes plan 
will never work without modification.- It 
will be Gilbert’s task to make it work—or 
failing that, to persuade the Allies to make 
such modifications as experience shall 
demand. 


“Will Gilbert get away with it?’’ asks 
his newspaper biographer. Certainly: 


He has certain outstanding qualifications 
for the job. His work under four Secre- 
tariesof the Treasury will stand him in good 
stead. He has been accustomed to deal 
with figures in the hundreds of millions. 
He has kept close touch with international 
finance through the war loans, through the 
operations of the Treasury and through his 
contacts with the Reparations Commission. 
A year ago he made a quiet trip to the Ruhr 
himself which perhaps might never have 
been noted had it not happened that while 
he was there he got mixed up in an auto- 
mobile accident. 

Se much for his technical fitness. But 
that is not the whole story. It is easy 
enough to talk of separating economics 
from polities in the reparations settlement, 
but everybody knows that that is not 
completely practicable. Political eondi- 
tions lurk always in the background. There 
again Gilbert has had unusual training. 
Politics and politicians are no strangers to 
the man who conduets the relations 
between the American Treasury and the 
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American Congress and even so spate 
out a financial proposition as the funding. of 
the British debt was preceded by negotia- 
tions in which the political element was not 
lacking—and Gilbert knew all about = 
negotiations. 

One attribute, which some people ight 
think essential, Gilbert notably lacks. He 
is no sort of a figurehead. He is no sort of 
a magnet for publicity. In that respect he 
is the very antithesis of General Dawes. In 
fact, the three Americans who have sueces- 
sively dealt with the reparations problem 
afford an interesting study in contrast. 
Dawes functioned perfectly when what was — 
needed was-a national fighter with an 
international reputation who could be 
vocal, even dynamic. Young funetioned 
perfectly when what was needed was a 
financial diplomat, a born conciliator, like 
Colonel House, a man who could bring men 
together and make smooth the rough 
places. It is to be hoped that Gilbert will — 
function equally well when what is needed © 
is a young man of energy, persistence, 
resourcefulness and special experience. 

You won’t hear much from him. He is © 
a reticent chap, almost.to the point of 
cultivating obscurity. The European re- 
porters simply won’t know what to make of ~ 
him. They will have to judge him in the © 
good old-fashioned Bible way: ‘‘By their 
fruits ye shall know them,” for men do not 
gather grapes of thorns or figs of thistles, — 
even to-day—least of all in reparations. 
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ARE “COLYUMISTS” ON THE 
DOWN-GRADE? . 

HE ‘‘colyum”’ in American newspapers 

is dying because the columnists become 

indolent after they attain success, states 

Robert Quillen, paragrapher for a large 

string of papers, in the Oetober J nter— 
national Book Review. 

‘The ‘eolyum’ is dying, as you say,” he 
states. ‘‘It is dying for the same reason 
that a bride of six months begins to miss 
the flavor of romance—because men relax 
and take their ease when they have arrived. 
Religions and political ‘isms thrive best on 
persecution; no nickel cigar amounts to 
much after it gets a reputation. How 
many, many authors turn out rot after they 
get past a nickel a word! It appears to be a 
very difficult matter to enjoy rewards and 
keep on earning them. 

“T do not believe the ‘colyum’ con- 
ductors have run out of soap. Let any one 
of them be fired, supposing that he once 
was clever and now is dull, and on a thin 
diet he will become clever again. Necessity 
is the mother of industry. The brightest, 
idea the Prodigal Son ever had came to him 
after his diet was restricted to husks. 

‘‘No man can be clever all the time—and 
always the disheartening fact remains that 
the prosperity of his jests depends upon the 
ears of his audience. If he will refrain from — 
being a seold or an ass and keep the ego 
properly throttled, the world can ask no 
more. The business of the paragrapher is to 
be the world’s court fool—to preach a bit, 
to make merry, to be entertaining. It is — 
not the highest of callings, but the world 
needs a laugh now and then. ‘If any man 
can play the pipes, in God’s name let him 
play.’” 


A housewife in the West told us re- 
cently about the new “Clean-Up Club” 
she had organized in her section. The 
ladies get together once a week and 
discuss the newest and best methods 
for brightening up the home and mak- 
ing it more livable. 

This lady reported that she has had 
her greatest success with Valspar Var- 
nish-Stain, which she said has made her 
home fairly shine. First she tried it on 
the kitchen floor because there were a 
number of worn spots there. Then she 
refinished her porch chairs. Finally she 
surprised everybody by digging out an 
old, unused table and making it look 
like new. 

~ Many of the other ladies have done 
similar things, and the “Clean-Up Club” 
is doing much to improve the home life 
in that town. 


Largest Manufacturers of High Grade Varnishes in the World 


VARNISH-STAIN 


es 
rs 


XY) 


Join the “Ladies’ Clean-Up Club” — 


We are giving publicity to this idea 
because a “Clean-Up Club” in every 
town might well be linked up with the 
“Better Homes Movement.” 

If good products could become mem- 
bers of such a Club, we would enter 
Valspar Varnish-Stains, Valspar- 
Enamels, and Valspar Varnish, for 
these have done much to brighten up 
millions of homes all over the country. 

The Valspar Varnish-Stains referred 
to above are unequalled for floors, 
doors, walls, chairs and furniture—in 
fact, wherever you want waterproof 
protection combined with lustrous, 
beautiful colors. 

These Stains come in Light and Dark 
Oak, Walnut, Mahogany, Cherry and 
Moss Green. If you are not familiar 
with the Valspar products, send in the 
coupon below for samples. 


/ “VAiSPar 


VARNISH-sTae 


VALSPAR 


SAMMI SH STAIN 


Send for Sample Can 
and Color Chart 


This Coupon is worth 20 to 60 Cents 


VALENTINE & COMPANY, 460 Fourth Ave., New York 
I enclose dealer’s name and stamps—zoc apiece for each 40c sample can 
checked at right. Ved one sample each of 

1 


Clear Valspar, Varnis 


Charts, 15¢ extra. 
Print full mail address plainly, 


The famous Valspar 
~ boiling water test 


-Stain and Enamel | Valspar-Stain .- 
supplied per person at this special price.) 
Valspar Instruction Booklet with Color 


Choose 1 Color........ 
Clear Valspar . 
Valspar-Enamel [ 


eee Choose 1 Color........ 


Valspar Booklet ( 
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Can you enjoy 
a pipe? 


There are smokers of tobacco in other 
forms who look with envious eyes on the 
contented and comfortable pipe-puffer- 


For there is an obvious peacefulness 
about pipe-smoking that rests the nerves 
and invites the soul to calm and pleasant 
contemplations. 


Millions of men do smoke pipes with 
undiluted satisfaction. Other thousands 
{ry a pipe, get their tongues burned, find 
the draught too strong, or have some 
other unhappy experience that discour- 
ages them. 


Our business, in a word, is to make pipe- 
smoking pleasant and enjoyable to any 
man that fancies this mode of tobacco 
incineration. We strive to do this by pro- 
viding a tobacco that doesn’t bite the 
tongue, doesn’t smoke too strong, doesn’t 
leave an after-taste. 


But we'll let Mr. Moxley tell it. 
ig what he writes: 


Tlere 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Larus & Bro, Co March 10, 1924. 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen: 


Please allow me to say a word of praise 
for ‘“ Kdgeworth."” Last fall Ll thought [ 
would try again to smoke a pipe—so I 
bought a pipe and a can of ‘‘ Kdgeworth” 
and can say very gladly that so far I have 
not had any sore tongue nor do I feel any 

after-taste’’ from smoking. ‘This is more 
‘mportant when you take into consideta- 
tion that heretofore I had been unable to 
smoke a pipe on account of the sickening 
sensation I bad afterward, but that is 
gone forever and I for 
one am truly glad to be 
able to get the one good 
smoke, ‘‘ Edgeworth." 


Give my regards to 
Mr. Joe Riversand Mr 
James Edmund. 


(signed) Al J, Moxley 


Let us send you 
free samples of Edge- 
worth so that you 
may prove out 
all the virtues 
that its smokers 
claim for it. If 
you like it, so 
much the better 
for us both. If 
you don’t—well, 
that’s thal! 


Write your name and address to Larus 
& Brother Company, 5 South 21st Street, 
Richmond, Va. 


Kdgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Ready- 
Rubbed are packed in small, pocket-size 
packages, in handsome humidors holding 
a pound, and also in several handy in- 
between sizes. 


We'll be grateful for the name and ad- 
dress of your tobacco dealer, too, if you 
care to add them. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly 
send you prepaid by parcel post a one~ or 
two-dozen earton of any size of Edgeworth 
Plug Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same 
price you would pay the jobber. 


CLOSING IN ON THIEVES AND STOLEN-CAR DEALERS 


IN tactics are being used to put an 


end to the pilfering of automobiles, 
| and while only the cooperation of officials 
and owners will finally defeat this large 
menace of the auto owner, Frederick C. 
Russell is authority for the statement 


holders and dividing the spoils, because 
there would be no spoils. ‘To make a profit 
out of ‘‘self-stealing’’ an insured ear, the 
crooks are obliged to start by insuring 
a stolen car, which is rather risky business. 
The scheme of insuring cars for more than 
they are worth, or having the old ear 


THE CAR-THIEF GETTING ON A ‘JOB 


He may steal the car but, thanks to more stringent laws and increasing cooperation between buyers | 
and second hand car-dealers, he is likely to have a hard time disposing of it. 


that *‘Never before in the history of the 
automobile have there been so many forces 
lined up against the man who steals and 
deals in cars which are not his own.” 
The present moment finds all sorts of 
pressure being brought to bear upon the 
underworld automobile markets, says Mr. 
Russell, with the car thief and his un- 
serupulous confederates being backed near 
—but not quite—to the wall. The writer, 
who is one of the editors of the Ullman Fea- 
ture Service, further declares and deposes: 


In our enthusiasm to rid motoring of the 
curse of car thievery we must not forget 
that the mind of the pursued works as 
fast as the pursuer’s, and that nine-tenths 
of the work of breaking up traffic in stolen 
‘ars is in clearly understanding how far the 
thief sidesteps his difficulties. 

For instance, certain natural forces 
produced by business and economic condi- 
tions are serving to put many a ear thief 
temporarily out of business, tho he can 
very easily regain his foothold by marking 
time and awaiting a still further develop- 
ment tw conditions. 
used-car market is no great stimulus to 
car thievery, because it robs the practise 
of much of its reward. And now that the 


insurance companies adjust total losses on 
a basis of the intrinsic value of cars at the 
time of the loss there is little point in 
“stealing” cars from unscrupulous policy 


The slump in the’ 


‘ 


‘stolen’’ so as to be able to buy a new one 
at the reduced prices, is now a relic of the 
deflation period. 

The insurance guard and the lack of 
demand for used ears, therefore, seem to 
combine to make stealing cars a less profit- 
able form of business, but there are many 
loopholes which must be plugged up by 
those who are on the trail of the automobile 
thief if any real progress is to be made in 
this latest drive. I refer to the possibil- 
ity of disposing of loot in the foreign mar- 
kets. The market for used ears abroad 
and in Central and South America has 
been as dormant as that for new machines, 
but it appears as tho a general improve- 
ment in foreign conditions is scheduled 
to begin just as the American ear thief’s 
domestic market slumps. 


Even with foreign conditions as they are, 
says the writer, the story is going the 
rounds that a Mexican agent for an Ameri- 
can motor-car manufacturer registered a 
complaint because a used-car dealer was 
selling stolen cars of the identical make, 
directly across the street. Many auto- 
mobilists can recall incidents not so dif- 
ferent from this in various American tours, 
in the ‘‘good old days”’ when ear-thievery 
was more general and profitable than it is 
to-day. In several of the larger cities it 
was alleged the police and civie officials 


© 1924, The Richardson Company 


The day of the drab roof has gone. 
A beautiful roofing color in slate has 
recently been discovered which brings 
to the slate-surfaced shingle entirely 
new color effects. 


This rare tone, weathered brown, 
gives to your roof the mellow tan of 
autumn fields, permanently fixed in 
slate. And only in the Richardson 
quarries of Georgia is it found. 


Such exclusive color in millions of 
tiny slate flakes not 
only givesnew beauty 
to your roof but also 
seals each shingle se- 
curely against weather 
and fire hazards. 


The Richardson 
Multicrome Roof 


This, however, is but 
one example of the 
beauty secured in the 
Richardson Multi- 
crome Roof. Wholly 
new, for instance, is 
theopal effect secured 
fromshingles on which 
weathered brownand 
jade green slate flakes 


lap @es ; : ea 


into your roof 
this rare new color 


the mellow tan of autumn fields permanently fixed in slate 


Richardson 
Multicrome 
Roof 


cross sections 


The 50% greater thickness of this roof 

adds beauty of texture and years of 

endurance. Closely overlapping slate 

flakes further protect the sturdy Vis- 

kalt-saturated base against weather 
and fire hazards 


RICHARDSON ROOFING 
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are combined in endless variety. 
Andabronze mosaic effect is similarly 
formed with weathered brown and 
tile red. Many other blends are pos- 
sible—one to please every taste. 


The Multicrome Roof is built of 
Richardson Super-Giant Shingles, ex- 
tralarge,extraheavy —togive greater 
beauty, longer endurance. The high 
quality of its inner materials, too, 
assures lasting beauty for this roof. 
Its base is sturdy 
Richardson felt, for 
fifty years recognized 
as the best. And the 
waterproofing is Vis- 
kalt— unusually dur- 
able because 99.8% 
pure bitumen, es- 


Ordinary pecially vacuum-proc- 
Roof essed. 

The Richardson 

Multicrome Roof rep- 


resents the maximum 
roof value at a mod- 
erate price. It is eco- 
nomical to lay and 
equally good for new 
or over-the-old- 
roof jobs. 


Prove the facts yourself 


Go to your nearest dealer in lumber, 
hardware or building material and 
ask to see the color combinations in 
Richardson Multicrome Roofs. Also 
ask him to show you the reasons for 
their unusual endurance. 


Meanwhile send for our beautiful 
new booklet, Roofs of Distinction, 
showing the exclusive color combi 
nations of Richardson slate surfacing. 
Or ask for our booklet, Roofing on 
the Farm —a big help in the selec- 
tion of the right product for each 
need. Mail the coupon now. 


ke RICHARDSON COMPANY 
Lockland (Cincinnati) Ohio 


New York City (1008 Fisk Building) 
Atlanta I 


Chicago 
New Orleans Yallas 
Clip and mail this coupon 


| 
THE RICHARDSON COMPANY 
Dept. 59-J, Lockland, Ohio 
Gentlemen: I am considering roofing for 


Please send me 
O Roofs of Distinction 
© Roofing on the Farm 


! 

| 

| 

STE ome of buildings) 
. (Check booklet wanted) 
| 

| 


Deaters: There is a Richardson product for every roofing need. Perhaps 


you can secure the Richardson franchise for your territory. Write us. 


39 
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Cantilever Stores 


Cut this out for reference 


Akron—I1 Orpheum Arcade (Main & Market) 
Albany—Hewett’s Silk Shop, 15 N. Pearl St. 
Allentown—907 Hamilton St. 
Altoona—Bendheim's, 1302-11th Ave. 
Asheville—Pollock's _ 
Atlanta—126 Peachtree Arcade 
Atlantic City—2019 Boardwalk (nr. Shelburne) 
Baltimore—325 North Charles St, (2nd floor) 
Binghamton—Parlor City Shoe Co. 
Birmingham—321 North 20th St. 
Boise—The Falk Merc, Co, 
Boston—109 Newbury St. cor. Clarendon St. 
Bridgeport—1025 Main St. (2nd floor) 
Brooklyn—516 Fulton St. (Primrose Bldg.) 
Buffalo—641 Main St. (above Chippewa St.) 
Butte—Hubert Shoe Co, 
Cedar Rapids—The Killian Co, 
Charleston, W. Va.—John Lee Shoe Co, 
Charlotte—226 North Tryon St. 

flee N. State St. (opp. Chicago Theatre) 
Chicago—/1050 Leland (near Broadway) 

6410 Cottage Grove Ave. (Woodlawn) 
Cincinnati—The McAlpin Co, 
Cleveland—1705 Euclid Ave, 
Columbus, O.—104 E. Broad St. (at 3rd) 
Dallas—Volk Bros. Co. = 
Dayton—The Rike-Kumler Co. 
Decatur—Raupp & Son 
Denver—224 Foster Bldg. 
Des Moines—W. L. White Shoe Co. 
Detroit—41 E. Adams Ave. 
Duluth—107 West First St. (near 1st Ave., W.) 
Elizabeth—258 North Broad St. 
Erie—Weschler Co,, 910 State St. 
E£vanston—North Shore Bootery 
Evansville—310 So. 3rd St. (near Main) 
Fitchburg—W. C. Goodwin, 342 Main St. 
Fort Wayne—Mathias App’s Sons 
Grand Rapids—Herpolshelmer Co, 
Harrisburg—26 No. 3rd St, (Second floor) 
Hertford—Trumbull & Church Sts. 
Holyoke—Thos. S. Childs, 275 High St. 
Houston—205 Foster -Bank Commerce Bldg. 
Huntington, W. Va—McMahon-Diehl 
Indianapolis—L. S. Ayres & Co 
Ithaca—Rothschild Bros. 
Jacksonville, Fla.—24 Hogan St. (opp. Seminole Hotel 
Jersey City—Bennett’s, 411 Central Ave. 
Kansas City, Mo.—300 Altman Bldg. 
Knoxville—Spence Shoe @bd-. 
Lansing—F. N. Arbaugh Co. 
LincolIn—Mayer Bros. Co. 
Little Rock—417 Main St. (Pugh Bldg.) 
Long Beach, Cal.—536 Pine Ave. 
Los Angeles—505 New Pantages Bldg. 
Loulsville—Boston Shoe Co, 
Lowell—The Bon Marche 
Macon—Macon Shoe Co. 
Madison—Family Shoe Store 
Manchester, N. H.—Wm. Marcotte Co, 
Mansfield—Brownell Shoe Co. 
Memphis—28 No. Second St. 
Milwaukee—Brouwer Shoe Co. 
Minneapolis—25 Eighth St. South 
Missoula—Missoula Mercantile Co, 
Mobile—E. H, Britton 
Montreal—Keefer Bldg. (St. Catherine, W.) 
Nashville—J. A. Meadors & Sons 
Newark—897 Broad St. (Second floor) 
New Bedford—Olympia Shoe Shop 
New Haven—153 Court St. (2nd floor) 
New Celgene ee St. Se “ey ) 

1 7, 14 W, 40th St. (opp, Public rary) 

New York—{ 2950 Third Aves (ib2nd St.) 
Norfolk—Ames & Brownley 
Oakland—516-15th St. (opp. City Hall) 
Omaha—1708 Howard St. 
Pasadena—378 E. Colorado St, 
Passaic—37 Lexington Ave. 
Paterson—10 Park Ave. (at Erie Depot) 
Peoria—105 So. Jefferson St. (Lehmann Bldg.) 
Philadelphia—1932 Chestnut St. 
Pittsburgh—The Rosenbaum Co, 
Plainfield—M. C, Van Arsdale 
Portland, Me.—Palmer Shoe Co. 
Portland, Ore.—353 Alder St. 
Poughkeepsie—Louis Schonberger 
Providence—The Boston Store 
Reading—Sig. S. Schweriner 
Richmond, Va.—Seymour Sycic 
Roanoke—I. Bachrach Shoe Co. 
Rochester—257 Main St. E, (3rd floor) 
St. Joseph, Mo.—216 N. 7th (Arcade Bldg.) 
St. Louis—516 Arcade Bldg. (opp. P. 0.) 
St. Paul—43 E. 5th St. (Frederic Hotel) 
Sacramento—208 Ochsner Bldg., K near 7th 
Saginaw ae Co, 
Salt Lake City—Walker Bros. Co. 
San Diego—The Marston Co. 
San Francisco—i27 Stockton St. 
Santa Barbara—Smith’s Bootery 
Schenectady—445 State St 
Scranton—Lewis & Reilly 
Seattle—Baxter & Baxter 
Shreveport—Phelps Shoe Co. 
Sioux City—The Pelletier Co. 
South Bend—Elisworth Store 
Spokane—The Crescent 
Syracuse—12! West Jefferson St. 
Tacoma—255 So. 11th St. (Fidelity Trust Bldg.) 
Toledo—LaSalle & Koch Co. 
Toronto—7 Queen St. East (at Yonge) 
Troy—35 Third St. (2nd floor) 
Tulsa—Lyon's Shoe Store 
Utica—28 & 30 Blandina St., Cor. Union 
Waco—Davis-Smith Booterie 
Washingron—1319 F Street (2nd floor) 
Wilkes-Barre—M. F. poses 
Wilmington, Del.—Kennard-Pyle Co. 
Winnipeg—Hudson’s Bay Co. 
Worcester—J. C. Macinnes Co. 
Yonkers—22 Main St. 
Youngstown—B. McManus Co. 


Agencies in 445 other cities 


Cantilever Shoes @ « 


Make Walkin 


€|UT where the blue is spread above 
%; Autumn’s red and gold, there’s a glow 


ous sense of well-being as you swing 
along on buoyant feet. It is fun to 


walk in Cantilever Shoes. Weary feet respond to. 


the easy action of the flexible Cantilever arch. 
Your feet are alive. 


The Cantilever Shoe follows Nature’s plan. Not 
only is it naturally shaped—it is flexible, like your 
foot. The arch muscles can exercise with every 
step. You enjoy real foot freedom in the flexibil- 
ity of this comfortable shoe. 


Feet that have been weakened by muscle-restricting, 
rigid shoes will react quickly to the wonderful freedom 
of Cantilevers. The muscles, whose duty is to hold the 
twenty-six small bones of each foot in arched formation, 
gain new strength. Weak feet are corrected; flat feet pre- 
vented. You gain the satisfaction of comfortable, springy 
feet that seem to carry you along of their own free will. 
Best of all, you are able to accomplish more, without 
fatigue, and you gain in health. 


You will like also the pleasing grace with which the 
lines of the Cantilever Shoe fit the foot. The modishly 
rounded toe, the moderate well placed heel, and the fine, 
easy leathers all contribute to the comfort and good looks 
of the Cantilever. And the flexible arch nestles up snugly 
to the under-curve of the foot, giving restful support and 
accentuating the beauty of the arch and instep. 


Appropriate Cantilever models enable you to be com- 
aa on any occasion. There are trim oxfords for wear 
with tailored costumes, snug boots for stormy weather 
and an interesting variety of pumps in two-strap and 
three-strap designs for afternoon or evening; also a new 
“step-in” pump that is very good looking. 


Cantilever Shoes are inexpensive. High qual- 
ity leathers insure long wear and moderate 
prices make them easy on your pocketbook. If 
you do not find a dealer in the partial list at’ 
the left, write the manufacturers, Morse & Burt 
Co., 414 Willoughby Avenue, Brooklyn, N.Y., 
and they will send you the address of a conven- 
iently located Cantilever store. 


antilever 


Pleasure 


of health for your cheeks and a glori-: 


MOTORING AND AVIATION 


Continued 


‘ 


were ‘‘in cahoots” with the thieves, and 
that a used car of practically any make 
could be obtained by “ordering” from the 
proper official. Mr. Russell writes further’ 


State legislation has been only locally 
effective in curbing traffic in stolen ears. 
The Federal Dyer law, like the Volstead 
Law, accomplishes just so much and no 
more. In States where it is difficult to 
obtain a license for a car which does not 
have a clean bill of health, the car thieves - 
do not attempt to sell their goods, tho such 
States are frequently their most fertile 
producing center. 


This fact, says Mr. Russell, is leading to 
the belief that the only successful way to 
fight the car thief is to continually attack 
the market for his loot. At the present 
time, he declares: 


Much of the difficulty which automobile 
clubs, police officials, insurance companies 
and motor-vehicle departments confront 
in dealing with this menace is that they 
are too frequently obliged to work single- 
handed. They may accomplish something” 
locally, but their efforts serve only to 
cause the car thief a little annoyance. 

The agitation for national registration 
of motor-cars has now subsided, owing to 
a realization on the part of its followers 
that the States have no intention of giving 
up their lawful revenue from registrations 
by turning over the work to the Govern- 
ment. Various proposals whereby the 
Government would handle the transfers of 
ownership and pass upon applications be- 
fore the States could issue licenses to their 
resident car owners have been considered 
and rejected as involving too much polities 
and other natural difficulties. Such pro- 
posals, together with the numerous plans 
for “clearing” theft information, however, 
serve to keep the car thief worried and his 
business less attractive. 

But motor-car owners must not become 
too enthusiastic over the probable success 
of new attacks because the car thief is a 
clever person who learns to be cleverer 
every time he meets and conquers a new 
difficulty. So long as motor and serial 
numbers ean be altered, so long as motorists 
forget to use their locking devices, so long 
as applications for registration, bills of 
sale and transfers of ownership ean be 
forged and so long as people buy ears with- 
out inquiring into all the details of the 
previous ownership, just so long will the 
business of stealing ears flourish. 

Thieves will continue to select plunder 
from among those cars which are left un- 
locked (frequently the locked ones are no 
obstacle) and they will sell the booty to 
those who do not know what difficulties 
they will encounter when trying to apply 
for a license. 

The car owner has a dual réle to play in 
defeating this menace, and the fact that he 
is succeeding in one direction should not 
blind him to the need for increased effort in 
the other. Car thievery is being checked 
through pooling of the interests of those who 
are fighting it, but individual effort and 
responsibility is as important as ever. 

Nothing permanent in the way of a vie- 
tory is possible unless all owners consis- 
tently protect their cars from thieves and 
refuse to buy cars of questionable origin. 


a ee ° 


INSANITARY TOURIST" CAMPS 


TRICTER supervision of municipal 
" tourist camps is advocated by a writer 
in American Medicine (New York), basing 
his opinion on a recent Indiana health 
report. Among recent forms of recreational 
pleasures, he points out, none has attained 
greater popularity than that of motor 
camping-trips. Their economie value to 
communities is indicated by the interest 
that Chambers of Commerce take in 
inviting motor tourists to visit their 
particular garden States. He continues: 


While the money that these tourists bring 
has attracted attention, State Departments 
of Health have been concerned with the 
sort of health that these travelers bring 
into the State, and the kind of health they 
aequire while within its domains. Any 
epidemie arising at a tourist camp would 
be an. unfortunate occurrence and reflect 
; seriously upon the department of health 
administration, 
: In the Monthly Bulletin of the Indiana 
; State Board of Health (May, 1924) mention 
is made of the fact that the water and 
sewage department of the State Board of 
Health during the 1923 touring season 
made a survey of 116 tourist camps, with 
results that were not wholly encouraging. 
There was definite evidence of the need 
for the cooperation of health authorities, 
in order to banish insanitary conditions 
that might result in considerable ill-health. 
Twenty-seven per cent. of the tourist 
camps’ water supplies were found to be 
undesirable and unsafe. The water hazard 
always exists for the traveler, but, ob- 
viously, established camps should be free 
from any suspicion concerning the ayail- 
able potable water. : 
Among the inspected camps only 22 per 
cent. of the outside toilets were approved 
as sanitary. This condition is intolerable 
and igs a matter of serious concern, not 
merely to tourists, but to the communities 
whose hospitality they seek to enjoy, by 
reason of the danger from improper sewage 
disposal. 


Only 47 per cent. of the camps had 


satisfactory and approved methods for 

. garbage disposal, Admittedly, the itiner- 
; ant motorist is none too careful about his 
methods of managing garbage, refuse, and 
general waste. Jt becomes particularly 
necessary, therefore, to make provision 

for the proper disposal of such wastes in a 

manner that will fix the full responsibility 

upon the tourist. Not merely should 
adequate cans be provided at convenient 
locations, and numerous signs be posted 

with instructions, but, if possible, there 
should be penalties for the non-use of the 
_ sanitary conveniences provided. 

Where there are tourist camps estab- 
lished, they should be under the direct 
control and direction of the State depart- 
ments of health. A representative of the 
health department should be charged with 
the duty of maintaining such camps in a 
sanitary condition, Further, the special 
police power of the health department 
should be extended to its agent, so that 
he may have the authority to serve a 
warrant or expel a tourist who fails to con- 
form to the special sanitary regulations 
necessary for conserving the health of these 
transient populations. Such a procedure, 
however, is not feasible, until the State 
Department of Health undertakes the 
licensure of authorized tourist camps and 
maintains the adequate inspection of its 
nitary equipment and undartabye the 
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TIFFANY & CO, 


JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS 


UALITY-UNQUALIFIED 


MAIL INQUIRIES GIVEN PRoMPT ATTENTION 


FIFTH AVENUE & 3/" STREET 
New YORK 
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Are you really 
saving money by 
using cheap paper? | 


O-MORROW, when your 
prospects and customers go 
through their mail, will your let- 
ters receive a courteous, attentive 
greeting, or will they be given the 
slight consideration received by, a 


shabby salesman? . . . Good 
paper may mean the difference 
between an order and a brisk trip 
to the waste-basket. 


After all, why not use good 
paper? It costs only a fraction 
of a cent more if your choice is 
Danish Bond, and that fraction 
of a cent is returned to you many 
times over—in results! 

For while Danish Bond is close 
to the world’s best in quality it is 
‘surprisingly moderate in price. 
And it is made in white and ten 
cclors! 

Danish Bond is just one of 
many kinds of paper made by 
the B, D. Rising Paper Co. 
Whether you buy Danish Bond, 
or any of the other papers in the 
Rising line, you are assured of 
the kind of quality you have a 
right to expect, at a price you can 
afford to pay. 

Make it a point to get prices 
and samples from your printer, 
stationer or lithographer. There’s 
really no need of using cheap 
paper when you can get good paper 
by paying such a little bit more. 


Rising papers are also furnished in 
ready-to-print mailing sets and social 
announcements by the Old Colony 
Envelope Company, of Westfield, 
Massachusetts. Write for samples. 


DANISH 
BOND 


ONE OF THE LINE OF PAPERS 
WATER-MARKED DANISH 


Made in the hills of Berkshire County by the 


B. D. RISING PAPER COMPANY 


Housatonic, Massachusetts 
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supervision requisite to maintain the 
safety for visitors. 

Inasmuch as the motor vacationists 
must be reckoned with each summer, it is 
imperative that some organized method of 
protecting them be instituted. Whatever 
regulations are established, they become 
legitimate, in view of their double function 
in conserving the comfort, pleasure, and 
health of the traveler, and in safeguarding 
the life and well-being of the community. 
It will not be long before the rapid traveling 
motorist will wish to know which camps 
have the stamp of approval of State De- 
partments of Health. There is reason, 
therefore, for the listing of licensed and 
approved tourist camps for the benefit of 
the general public. The publication of such 
lists would, in itself, stimulate private 
owners to adopt official plans and seek for 
the approval selection of official inspectors. 

Whether tourist camps are under public 
or private ownership, they should be sub- 
ject to the necessity of meeting reasonable 
standards of deceney, cleanliness, and 
sanitation. 


AN AIRPLANE LANDING-FIELD THAT 
GOES TO SEA 


HILE government officials at Wash- 

ington call conferences to decide 
whether airplanes have rendered obsolete 
the surface vessels of the Navy, from 
battle-ship to torpedo-boat, the new 
American airplane earrier, Langley, is 
coming in for a good deal of interest and 
comment. The Langley is practically an 
airplane Janding-field that goes to sea, 
reports a correspondent of The Scientific 
American, and she ‘‘presents a most fas- 
cinating departure from the commonplace 
for those who are interested in the de- 


velopment of modern aviation science.” 


The strangely equipped vessel was named 
after Prof. Samuel Pierpont Langley, one 
of the pioneers in his conceptions of the 
possibility of aviation. Ships of this 
general nature, announces the corre- 
spondent on the authority of our naval 
experts in Washington, will play a huge 
part in any possible naval warfare of the 
future. As for the physical aspect of this 
latest addition to the science of warfare 
on the seas—and particularly in the air 
above the seas: 


The Langley is 540 feet long and looks 
every inch of it on account of her long 
flying-deck. She is sixty-five feet wide. 
The flying-deck extends nearly the full 
length of the ship and is supported on 
lattice-work steel towers on each side. 
Ground personnel is necessary for rigging 
the flying-deck arresting-gear as well as to 
assist the planes. In order to have them at 
hand when desired, and be able to clear 
the deck for flying, life nets are provided 
at the side of the flying-deck. The nets 
are some five feet wide, made of steel in 
some places and rope in others. When 
rigged for sea they are vertical and stand 
about three feet above the deck. - 

The masts are, of course, kept housed 
when the deck is clear for flying. This is 
accomplished by the upper part telescop- 
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ing into the lower part below the deck. 
The rigging and yard stow in a well, built 
into the flying-deck, which is covered witb 
a flush cover, 

The Langley is equipped with the latest 
type of catapults for launching seaplanes 
from the flying-deck, one near the bow and 
the other near the stern. These are 
operated by air which actuates air-pistons, 
which move a crosshead at a high rate of 
speed, and this motion is multiplied by a 
pulley connected to a earriage which 
moves a track on the flying-deck. The 
carriage is accelerated to sixty miles per 
hour in a comparatively short distance, 
and then stopt suddenly by a brake at 
the end of the track. This releases the 
plane. 

Coming below the flying-deck we find 
many unique features in the arrangements 
for the service of the planes. In the for- 
ward part of the ship is a thoroughly 
equipped machine shop for the repair or 
manufacture of anything required for a 
plane or a ship in connection with planes. 
An adjunet of this is an instrument room’ 
contai,ung small precision lathes and facili- 
ties for testing or repairing most instru- 
ments used on a plane. Below the machine 
shop are ‘commodious store-rooms for 
carrying all small fittings, instruments and 
material used in repairs to planes, in 
addition to ships’ equipment. 

Below the well-deck there are four large 
airplane stowage holds, approximately 46 
feet by 60 feet and 30 feet deep. By dis- 
assembling the planes, it would not be 
difficult to stow fifty planes in each of 
these holds on one level. Ordinarily planes 
are carried with only the outer séction of 
the wings disassembled. Each hold will 
in this manner accommodate ten planes. 

Forward of the foremost airplane stow- 
age hold there are two gasoline storage 
tanks extending from the inner (double) 
bottom of the ship, a few feet above the 
keel, to the main deck level. These tanks 
will hold 125,000 gallons each. They are 
separated from all contact with other com- 
partments by void spaces forward, under 
and abaft of them. Those compartments 
under and abaft the gasoline tanks are 
kept filled with fresh water as an insula- 
tion. A slight vapor pressure of one ounce 
is kept on the tank at all times to prevent 
the escape of gas as vapor into the atmos- 
phere. There are several gasoline stations 
on the main deck, including one aft for 
fueling seaplanes tied up to the stern of 
the ship. There are also three airplane 
fueling stations on the flying-deck. 


Not only does the Langley carry planes, 
but it also has all facilities for fighting with 
them when necessary. According to the 
correspondent: 


A torpedo room for stowing twenty-four 
torpedoes is located in a large hold below 
the main deck. This room contains also 
two air compressors for charging torpe- 
does or firing catapults, elevator mechanism, 
warhead locker for torpedo warheads, bomb 
stowage, gyro compass room, and lubricat- 
ing oil-tanks and pumps. By means of the 
latter, lubricating oil may be pumped to 
several stations on the main deck or to the 
flying-deck. 

For handling planes from the holds and 
shifting them to different locations on the 
main deck or lifting them on to the elevator 
there are two cranes traveling on tracks 
suspended below the flying-deck. Two jib 
cranes, one forward of the elevator on the 
starboard side and one aft on the port side 
are intended for general hoisting. : 

An elevator thirty-six feet wide by forty 
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STANLEY® & 


Tools in the home are as important as pots 
and pans in your kitchen. 


And now there are tools made expressly for 
the every day needs of the householder. They 
are called Stanley Four-Square Tools. We are 
bringing them to your attention week by week 
in these pages. 


This bit brace is but one of the Stanley 
household line of tools used every day every- 
where. 


32 different Tools in this 
Stanley Four-Square line 


Each tool is individually 
packaged, bears the bright red 
Four-Square mark for easy 
identification and its price is 
plainly displayed. 


The thinking merchant 
put Four-Square Tools on 
sale the moment they were 
offered. Ask to see them. 


STANLEY 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN., U.S.A. 


WHE STANLEY WORKS — THE STANLEY RULE & LEVEL PLANT 


Prices slightly higher in Canada 


O Me etaney woes 


Four SQUARE HouSEHOLD [ooLs 
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oe ere cis. pM, eek. ee feet long, located centrally on the main 
[TYP : ee ae ia ’ deck, is provided for hoisting planes from 

Fe fd uae feed the well-deck to the flying-deck. It has 
a capacity of five tons at a lifting rate of 
twenty feet per minute, and can accom- 
modate two small planes together. The | 
hoisting power is obtained by a 175-horse- 
power electri¢e motor in a large elevator 
compartment below the main deck. When 
raised, the elevator forms part of the flying- 
deck. 

Among the special features of the ship, 
none is of more importance than the facili- 
ties provided for weather forecasting. This 
is done in the aerological laboratory below 
the flying-deck. This laboratory is equipped 
very completely and has two aerographers, 
whose sole duty is weather forecasting, and 
who have made a special study of this art. 
Bulletins of flying weather are issued before 
all flying operations. These are based on 
radio reports from different stations eom- 
bined with local observations with the 
instruments furnished. It may be said 
that the forecasts have been surprizingly 


Perhaps this page 
will help to put 
them there... or 
keep them there. 


Do your children 
measure up to the 
standards shown 
in the chart? 


Are you doing the things 


which will help your children 


hold their own in life? 


OU want your children to be strong, 

robust, healthy. You want them to 
grow big. Are you doing the things, now, 
which will insure their utmost develop- 
ment? 


The schools are doing their best, with 
limited “means and influence. Your in- 
fluence is so much stronger, more inti- 
mate, more continuous. You have com- 
plete control of the hours most important 
in building health and strength—meal- 
time, the play hours, the sleeping hours. 


One of the rules which the schools most 
strongly advocate is to avoid the use of 
caffein. This is not based on theory, but 
on many investigations which show caffein 
to be definitely harmful. One such inves- 
tigation showed that children who were 
allowed caffein averaged 114 pounds to 
4 pounds less in weight, and % inch to 
1 inch less in height than those who took 
no caffein. The caffein drinking children 
ranked from 2.6 per cent to 9.6 per 
cent lower in their school lessons than 
those who took no caffein. 


You can very easily see that your chil- 
dren escape from the effects of caffein by 
giving them in its place a drink which 
they will instantly like—Instant Postum 
made with milk. 


Postum is all wheat—whole wheat and 
bran, sweetened a trifle and skillfully 
roasted, Instant Postum is prepared just 
as easily with hot milk as with boiling 
water. It is remarkably convenient — 
made instantly in the cup. It has the 
full, delicious flavor of roasted wheat— 
a flavor which makes it the favorite 
drink in 2,000,000 homes—with the 
added nourishment of milk. Then, too, 
this satisfies the children’s desire to have 
the same drink as the grown-ups—and 
it is a warm drink such as you like to give 
them before they start for school. 


Do your children measure up to the 
standards shown in the chart? To get 
them there—to keep them there—accept 
the offer of Carrie Blanchard, nationally 
famous food demonstrator. 


Carrie Blanchara’s Offer 


“T want you to try Postum for thirty 
days. I want to.send you your first week’s 
supply, free—and my own directions for 
preparing Postum in the most delicious 
way. 

“Will you send me your name and ad- 
dress? Tell me which kind you prefer— 
Instant Postum or Postum Cereal (the 
kind you boil).” 


FREE—MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


accurate. 

Besides being equipped for fighting, 
planes are prepared for reconnaissance 
work by means of the photographie facili- 
ties on board. Probably the most valu- 
able service which this laboratory and the 
three expert photographers gives to the 
ship consists in the moving-pictures which 
they take of every landing made on deck 
with an ultra-rapid lens. The negative 
is developed, printed and shown by. the 
machines on board. 


By slowing down the speed of the pro- 
jector, adds the writer, every detail of the 
flight is accentuated and an analysis can 
easily be made of any failure. Also: 


In order to provide the last word in ecom- 
munication, all means of establishing con- 
tact between the ship and planes are pro- 
vided. The radio equipment is unusually 
complete. A telephone sending-set for 


-. 


talking to the planes and a telephone re- - 


ceiving-set provide for voice communica- 
tion with the planes. Also a pigeon house 
at the stern of the ship provides aecommo- 
dations for forty-eight carrier pigeons, for 
the care of which two specially trained 
pigeon keepers are assigned. 

Let us imagine for a moment that we 
are privileged to witness a flying exhibition 
on the Langley. We come on board and are 
escorted to the flying-deck by means of a 
ladder near the smoke-pipe, or possibly we 
may get a ride on the elevator. If we go 
by the smoke-pipe, we will notice smoke 
issuing from a funnel near the side of the 
ship. A spray of water will be coming 
out. The purpose of this is to cool the 
gases of combustion and thereby reduce 
the ‘‘bumps”’ in the air caused by the hot 
gases from the stack. We may notice that 
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the other stack is resting horizontally 
facing aft in a cradle. The masts are down 
below the flying-deck, as are the flagstaff 
and jackstaff; life-nets are rigged out and 
men are standing in them; boats are in the 
water with necessary wrecking outfits. 
The ship’s doctor is in one boat ready to 
rush to a fallen plane. Another doctor is 
on the flying-deck. A man is standing on 
the bow with a large signal flag. Three 
planes are on deck. The executive officer 
is near the leading plane. The pilot of this 
plane signals all ready, when the ; 


a -« a aus . 


Postum CeRreaL Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. Cet. es 


1 a ores make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send me, without cost or obligation, the first week’s 
su 

ae Instant Postum.... Check which f 
Postum CergaL.... ole er 


sonvenience and economy! Your grocer sells Postum in two forms. Instant Postum is ae by the cup 


ad drink in the world to prepare. Postum Ceteal (the kind you - 
boil) is also easy to make, but should be boiled 20 minutes. Either form costs less than most other hot drinks. 
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When You Leave Your Dentist’s Chair 
It’s Up to You! 


Your dentist has just put your teeth in good 


- condition. Repairs have been made—where 


necessary —and very carefully he has cleaned 
and polished the tell-tale spots that prove 
your tooth brush has passed them by. 


Now It’s Up to You! 


Within a month there can be trouble brew- 
ing —or you can be still free from decay! It 
all depends upon two things —(1) how care- 
fully you brush your teeth —and (2) whether 
or not you use the proper tooth brush. 


Clean All Five Surfaces! 


Just brushing teeth isn’t enough. You must 
clean'them thoroughly. There are five sur- 
faces on every tooth which need your atten- 
tion. Neglect of any one of them may lead 
to decay —tartar—or perhaps pyorrhea. 
“Scientifically Correct” 

Your dentist will tell you that 99% of tooth 
decay starts in out-of-the-way places. Bac- 
teria seek out these spots and crevices as 
shelters for their destructive work. 

With this fact clearly in mind—Dr. West's 


TTT 


Tooth Brush was designed by a famous 
dentist. That’s why it’s smaller—curved to 
fit the INSIDE surfaces; trimmed to sweep 
the crevices clean. That’s why its handle has 
a reverse curve—which lets you clean the 
back teeth without straining. In less than 
three years it has met with hearty accept- 
ance and endorsement by millions of users 
as well as by the dental profession. 


Dentists refer to this tooth brush as “‘scien- 
tifically correct.” But it is more than that. 
Of great importance also—it actually makes 
brushing the teeth a simpler and easier process. 


Visit Your Dentist 


Go to your dentist twice a year regularly. 
Have him put your teeth in order. Then— 
when you leave his chair—use this one 
health measure daily. Help him save your 
teeth by proper care. Brush them twice a 
day with this “scientifically correct’’ tooth 
brush and know the joy of good teeth, good 
health—and a winning smile. 


THE WESTERN CO. © Chicago—New York 
Weco Products Co., Limited, Toronto, Canada 
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Your Dentist Is 
Your Friend 


Like your physician, he is 
a professional man. Con- 
sult him twice a year or 
oftener and let him help 
you save your teeth! 


Cleans Cleans 


OUTSIDE 


INSIDE 


Cleans BETWEEN 
and MASSAGES the GUMS 


tthe only tooth 
brush with the 
health curv 


There’s a Dr. West’s Tooth Brush for every mem- 
ber of your family. Good dealers can supply you 


PRICES; 
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Ready folded 


for use 
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he Health Towe 


of a hundred uses! 


In the home—office—factory—garage—wher- 
ever there is need for clean, safe, comfortable 
towels that really dry—ScotTissue Towels do just 
that because of their soft, white Thirsty Fibres. 


150 towels in dust 
proof carton, goc, In 
Rocky Mountain Zone 
and Canada s50c (Post- 
age paid by us.) 

24.6 cents per carton 
when bought by the 
case (25 cartons—3750 
towels). Price per case 
$6.15 F. O. B. Factory. 
Weight 6o Ibs. Even 


lower prices on orders of 
5, 10 and 25 cases. 

If your dealer cannot 
supply you, send us 
your order. 

Scott PAPER COMPANY 
Chester, Pa 


Also makers of Scot Tissue 
Toilet Paper 


Scot lissue 


In the kitchen for instance 


—they have many varied uses. One ot 
the most popular is that of draining 
grease from fried foods. Fried bacon, 
egg plant, french fried potatoes, etc., 

are made deliciously crisp and appe- 
tizing by laying them on a ScotTissue 
Towel. Every particle of excess fat is 
thusabsorbed and your palate istreated 
to a greaseless dish that just melts in 
your mouth. A few kitchen uses: 


Drying hands and Cleaning windows 
face As napkins 


Wiping kitchen: As pads under hot 
sink, gas range, ishes 


pots, pans, etc. Covering hot muf- 

Polishing glass- _ fins, etc. 
ware,porcelains, Moppingupspilled 
mirrors, etc, liquids 


Try the handy pack of 25 towels for toc. 


s+» Towels 


Kitchen-Bathroom-Automobile-Office-Factory 


1°24 8. 


. P. Co, 
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near by release the hook which has been 
holding the plane to the deck. The plane 
speeds along the deck and into the air 
before it is half-way to the bow and circles 
over the ship, prettily as a bird. Then 
another plane just aft of the first one goes 
up, and a third one just as gracefully as 
the first one. The three planes assume a 
formation and get nearly out of sight. 

As they return to the ship, the executive 
officer on one side of the deck and the 
senior flight officer on the other side indi- 
cate by arm signals whether or not the 
pilot is approaching the ship correctly and 
is at the proper height. If the pilot finds 
he is too low he merely eireles the ship 
again; for ‘‘safety first’? is paramount in 
this work. The second time the approach 
is made (be it known, however, that the 
landing is nearly always made in the first 
approach), the plane glides gracefully to 
the deck, slows down and is held there with 
the strong grip of the arresting-gear with 
a remarkably short travel of the plane. 
The pilot jumps out. This plane is run 
forward and down by the elevator to the 
main deck. The second plane and then the 
third land just as gracefully. 

As soon as all planes are landed, up goes 
the port smokestack, the masts are raised, 
the jackstaff and flagstaff stept, ane- 
mometer masts raised, life-nets brought 
up, and boats recalled. The ship is now a 
vessel ready for cruising. 


SHALL AUTOS STOP AT GRADE- 
CROSSINGS ? 


ieee to compel automobiles to come 

to a full stop before crossing railroad 
tracks are pronounced worse than useless 
by The Engineering News-Record (New 
York). In the first place, it says, such a law 
is most difficult to enforee. Most crossings 
are not policed; certainly the most danger- 
ous ones are not, for that is what makes 
them dangerous. Enforcement must there- 
fore rest mainly on the danger of occasional 
arrest or through moral restraint. Is a 
twenty-dollar fine a greater deterrent than 
the danger of imminent death? The writer 
goes on: 


Who bothers to slow down to eight miles 
an hour in those villages where signs dating 
back to the horseless carriage period still 
require that.decorous progress through the 
streets? How many drivers, sure of their 
ability to judge the safety of a crossing, 
will obey this new law if they think it is 
more dangerous to stop and then proceed 
than to keep on across the track with their 
usual caution? 

For there is the chance that the complete 
stop at the crossing is more dangerous than 
the cautious continued progress. It sets 
up an automatic bloek in a heavily traveled 
road which, when headways are short, will 
continue back for a long distance either 
side of the crossing, with consequent 
dangers of bumping. But worse than that, 
to start afresh from a dead stop a few yards 
from a crossing for many automobiles and 
for many drivers involves possibilities of 
danger from stalling and slow pick-up, 
which are very considerable. 

The eautious driver, then, will if any- 


| thing be less safe when he stops than when 


he keeps on going, with due observation of 
the tracks on either side. How about the 
reckless driver, who contributes the great 
majority of the grade-crossing accidents? 
Suppose he does stop and there is no train 
in sight? He proceeds then in the same 
safety as tho he had continued on his reck- 
Jess way. Suppose there is a train in sight? 
Is there any reason to believe that the 
reckless one will not then take the same 
chanee to.beat out the train as he does now 
in crossing without looking to right or left? 
Will he be any safer against the unexpected 
second train which comes along in the other 
direction after the first..one has passed? 
Won’t there be just that much more of a 
thrill in beating the other fellow to it? A 
fool must be judged according to his folly— 
and this law doesn’t take that into account. 


It would not be worth while to express 
these views, we are assured, were it not 
that the compulsory stop law is being made 
a sort of holy cow which every one is urged 
to kneel down and worship. One’s attitude 
toward safe highways is being gaged by 
one’s acceptance of the necessity of the law. 
This The News-Record considers a ridic- 
ulous extreme to have been reached. It 
concludes: 


Statistics of accidents under and without 
the stop law are either so inadequate as to 
be useless as evidence, or quite unexistent. 
Until some statistics are produced to over- 
come the theoretical disadvantage—or 
possibly the lack of advantage—of the 
scheme, there seems to be no good reason 
why any one should favor its extension. 


IS THE BEST SPEED LIMIT MERELY 
“GOOD JUDGMENT”? 

OTORDOM, or at least a part of it, 

using Motor Life and William 
Ullman as its special pleaders, pauses to 
question the sanity of American speed 
regulations. People are discovering that 
mere fixt speed limits serve no useful pur- 
pose, that they even encourage accidents, 
insists Mr. Ullman. In the meantime, he 
assures us, speed limits for motor traffic 
are gradually mounting, and few people 
realize that higher speeds are becoming 
safer, not because cars can travel faster, 
but because they ean stop quicker should 
the oeceasion demand. ‘‘Where’s_ the 
danger in traveling forty miles an hour,” 
‘asks Mr. Ullman, ‘‘if you can stop quicker 
than you could in the days when the folks 
on the back seat shut their eyes as the 
speedometer touched twenty?”’ He pro- 
ceeds with further illustration and argu- 
ment to this effect: 


The town of Colonie in New York State 
has raised the local limit to thirty miles an 
hour. Various reasons have been given 
for this. The new State law, for one thing, 
sets a minimum of twelve miles an hour 
as the speed in communities other than 
New York City, Rochester and Buffalo. 
Fines collected from speeders go into the 
State treasury after a comparatively small 
deduction by the village or township. 
The more reasonable explanation is that 
the automobile has outgrown the need for 
_ a low limit where the roads are not com- 
_pheated by any increase in pedestrian or 

cle traffie. A car with good two-wheel 


s will stop within 83.3 feet at a speed 
@ 
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We Amaze Men 


With this Shaving Cream, whatever they expect 


By V. K. CASSADY, Chief Chemist 
GENTLEMEN: 


Our claims for Palmolive Shaving Cream sound almost too good 
to be true. But they tempt millions to ask for samples. 

Then comes the test. Our cause is lost if we fail to make good 
on these claims. 

We do make good. 


This Cream has become a sensation. 

, Just because we learned the five things that men wanted most. 
We worked 18 months to excel in those things—made up 130 
separate formulas. 

Now give us a chance 
We offer a Shaving Cream which millions like. So will you 
regard it. 
We ask you to accept a Ten-Shave Test to prove the claims we 
make. It may mean new shaving delights. 


1—Multiplies itself in lather 250 times. 
5 2—Softens the beard in one minute. 
3—Maintains its creamy fulness 10 minutes on the face. 
e 
Delights 


4—Strong bubbles hold the hairs erect for cutting. 

5—Fine after-effects, due to palm and olive oil content. 
To add the final touch to shaving luxury, we have created Palmolive After Shav- 
ing Talc—especially for men. Doesn’t show. Leaves the skin smooth. and fresh, 
and gives that well-groomed look. Try the sample we are sending free with the 


tube of Shaving Cream. Clip the coupon now. 


THE PALMOLIVt COMPANY (Del. Corp.), Chicago, Ill. 


PALMOLIVE 
SHAVING CREAM _ 


— 


10 SHAVES FREE 


and a Can of Palmolive After Shaving Talc 


CH SLi 


Address for residents of Wisconsin, The Palmolive 
omrany ‘is. erp.). 

B-o02. Address for residents other than Wisconsin. 
The Palmolive Company (Del. Corp.), 3702 lron 
Street, Chicago, Ill., Dept. B-902. 
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Sturdy—and harmonious too 


YOU need but glance at this Sargent handle and thumb 
latch to know that here is hardware built to withstand the 
wear and tear of years. Connecting with it and securely 
locking this sturdy door is the Sargent Cylinder Lock, 
which is positive in operation. 

But more than protection and lasting service is apparent 
here. The finely fashioned solid bronze reflects the spirit 
of friendly portico and curving balustrade. It is harmonious 
as well as enduring and secure. 


There are Sargent designs to conform with every style 
of architecture and decoration. Write to-day for our inter- 
esting Colonial Book and with your architect select those 
Sargent handles, knobs and escutcheons which will add most 
to the beauty and security of your home—inside as well as out. 


SARGENT & COMPANY, Hardware Manufacturers 
40 Water Street New Haven, Conn. 


SARGENT CYLINDER PADLOCKS 


These are operated by the same unfailing mechanism 
which makes Sargent Cylinder Locks the choice of so 
many builders of fine homes. There are sizes and 
styles for garage and locker doors, tool-boxes, spare 
tires, chests of valuables—in fact, everything on which 
a good padlock should be used. 
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of ‘‘thirty,’’ while with four-wheel brakes 
the stop will consume but 55.5 feet of 
space. Stopping in either case is so effi- 
cient as to render a speed of half a mile 
a minute an unexciting adventure. 

Do you remember when the man in the 
duster had to grip the emergency brake 
a block from the point where he wanted to 
stop?_ 

Comfort in speeding, people are be- 
ginning to discover, is a matter of freedom 
from engine vibration and roadability of 
the car. Safety is*a matter of stopping 
ability. Discovery of these facts is serving 
to change the whole story so that we may 
shortly witness the day when no one will 
turn a hair if the party under arrest vows 
that he was going only thirty-eight miles 
an hour. 

The writer has been making some ob- 
servations along a well-traveled street 
where a product of yesterday’s reasoning 
still rides a motor-eycle with the idea of 
hauling into court all motorists who travei 
faster than twenty miles an hour. All 
those he happens te see, that is. Observa- 
tions have demonstrated the fact that on 
his beat the motor-cycle officer loses track 
of at least 95 per cent. of the drivers, a 
safe ninety of which drive very much as 
they please. Unless we are a nation of 
lawbreakers there must be good reason 
for this. 

And there is. People are discovering 
that fixt speed limits serve no good pur- 
pose; rather that they encourage accidents. 
A motorist, they find, should be permitted 
to drive as fast as is consistent with the par- 
ticular conditions he encounters. 


On the street mentioned a moment ago, 
says Mr. Ullman, the law is actually 
permitting motorists to drive twenty 
miles an hour past a schoolhouse as well as 
past several’ blind driveways. Yet— 


At other points where one couldn’t go 
wrong at forty miles an hour many drivers 
are being held up for going ‘‘ twenty-five.” 
There is no logic in this, and no one is 
discovering it quicker than the harassed 
motorist. 

Experienced motorists are nothing short 
of dumfounded at the ignorance displayed 
by legislators in setting minimum and maxi- 
mum speed limits for their respective 
States. Just imagine making it lawful for 
any one to travel at a rate of thirty miles 
an hour over a highway that may be cov- 
ered with ice, blotted out with a dense fog 
or jammed with a holiday crowd! Imagine 
making it unlawful for a eareful driver in 
a powerful, safe car to travel at.a speed of 
thirty-one miles an hour over some of the 
straight, wide and smooth concrete roads 
throughout the country? 

Of course no town is justified in setting 
up a ridiculous maximum speed limit if the 
purpose is to shake down the motoring 
public for a little official pin money, but 
why should any township be prevented 
from arresting a driver who runs at too 
high a speed where extreme caution is de- 
manded? Under the present system of 
policing the American highways and strests 
it isn’t a question of how safely a man is 
driving but merely one of how fast he is 
going. . 

A lot of people are safer to the com- 
munity or the nation driving forty miles 
an hour than others are running at “‘fif- 
teen.” It depends upon the conditions, 


wig 


including the skill of the driver, the 
weather, the road and the traffic. Amer- 
ican speed laws are running wild. We 
need a law to regulate speed laws. 

The motoring public is rapidly develop- 
ing such a law. The feeling is pretty gen~ 
eral that the whole framework of the speed 
laws is tottering. Being arrested for speed- 
ing nowadays is no social disgrace, and 
while some have exprest the fear that this 
suggests disrespect for the law, the more 
reasonable interpretation is that it suggests 
a desire on the part of the publie to see a 
little sanity creep into legislation. Very 
soon the poliee and the motor vehicle de- 
partments are going to discover that they 
might get better results and make the roads 
_ safer by arresting a lot of people who aren’t 
going fast. 


Some of the more daring and foolhardy 
stunts, according to the writer, are done 
at lower speeds. Last winter, to give one 
instance: 


A motorist was struck by a locomotive 
while approaching a grade-crossing at ten 
miles an hour. He had been driving most 
of the day with his windshield virtually 
covered with snow. It doesn’t make any 
difference at what speed you travel when 
attempting to pass a street-car that is just 
starting up. You are just as likely to 
strike a pedestrian who may be running 
across in front of the car from the other side. 

A ear doesn’t even have to be in motion 
to be a source of danger. Every year 
pedestrians are run down by drivers who 
wait at the crosswalk with car in gear and 
elutch held down to the floor. A slip of 
the foot means a forward and death-dealing 
lurch of the car. 

It requires some drivers an appreciable 
amount of time to grasp the idea that they 
must step on the brakes and stop in order 
to avoid an accident. Others think quickly 
and are therefore just as safe, or safer, at 
speeds of ten or fifteen miles an hour 
faster. 

The motor laws do not take these facts 
into consideration. The public, in a vague 
sort of way, does. The result is that day 
by day in every way people are driving 
according to their own judgment. It so 
happens that at the same time ears are 
being designed to travel faster with greater 
safety because they can be stopt quicker. 
Highways themselves are also becoming 
safer by reason of smoother paving, elimi- 
nation of curves and reduction in grades. 
All this means much greater speed. 

Meanwhile the motor laws with respect 
to speeding continue to sanction the arrest 
of persons who happen to be so negligent 
as to overstep the legal limit while a uni- 
form trails them. People who are safe, 
conscientious and entirely competent driv- 
ers are being made to pay fines and endure 
inconvenience that should be reserved 
for the genuine offenders, and under such a 
régime it is only natural that the motoring 
public should proceed on the theory that 
the best way to effect a revision in the 
speed laws is to make it evident at the 
earliest possible moment that they are 
entirely out of date. 


This matter of speed is a very com- 
plicated proposition, but where 
judgment is the yard-stick by which it is 
measured, believes Mr. Ullman, complica- 
tions are largely eliminated. He says that: 


good 


Only the most farseeing traffie experts 
have been able to discover that custom 
plays an important réle in highway safety. 
It has been demonstrated, for instance, 
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Beacons of the sky 
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This achievement has 
been made possible by 
engineers of the II- 
luminating Engineer- 
ing Laboratories of 
the General Electric 
Company, working 
with officials of the 
Post Office Depart- 
ment. Their services 
are freely at the dis- 
posal of any city or 
organization with a 
lighting problem to 
solve. 


Between Cleveland, 
Ohio,and RockSprings, 
Wyo., along the night 
route of the air mailser- 
vice, tall beacons have 
been placed every 
twenty-five miles. 


Revolvingon greatsteel 
towers, General Elec- 
tric searchlights, total- 
ing 1,992,000,000 candle- 
power, blaze a path of 
light for the airplane 
pilot. 


What the lighthouse is 
to the ocean navigator, 
these beacons are to the 
conquerors of the air. 
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AlCcazar 


Quality Kitchen Ranges 
Every type, style and price for every fuel 


The Range that 
Makes a Perfect 
Kitchen 


Put an Alcazar in your 
home for the utmost in 
cooking convenience,com- 
fort and economy. 


The highest types of ranges 
bear this name; not only the 
celebrated Duplex type of 
Alcazar which in one model 
burns coal or wood and gas 
and in the other model burns 
wood or coal and kerosene 
oil, singly or together, but also 
the finest gas ranges, kerosene 
gas cook stoves, coal and 
wood ranges. 


The popularity of an Alcazar 
range is not only attributable 
to its handsome and graceful 
appearance, but to its good 
cooking and splendid baking 
qualities as well. 


The best dealer in yourtown 
will show you the Alcazar 
ranges—just the model for 
your tequirements. See him 
before you decide—or write us. 


Alcazar Range & Heater Co. 
407 Cleveland Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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MOTORING AND AVIATION 


Continued 


that if traffic normally hits a pace of thirty 
miles an hour on certain days over certain 
roads any motorist who drags along at a 
speed of “fifteen” is out of harmony with 
conditions and is a direct, or at least a 
contributing, cause of accidents and 
collisions. Others try to pass him. It is 
both legal and logieal that they should 
do so, hut the mere fact that in order to 
get by him they must move to the other 
side of the road complicates the whole 
system. Complicated traffic is a cause of 
accidents. 

‘“Usage of the road” is a term used by 
one motor vehicle department official as 
best describing the feature in automobile 
regulation that precedes law. The average 
driver of. an automobile shuns riding on 
the left side of the road because it is cus- 
tomary to drive on the right. There is a 
law telling him how he shall drive, but he 
seldom thinks of that. So are there road 
eustoms which conflict with laws, and 
these are the ones that should be made the 
basis of a type of new law that will grow 
and become more perfect with the times. 

On one highway I have in mind—and 
there are hundreds like it—speeds of over 
thirty miles an hour are not only safe but 
customary. The usage of the road at such 
points is directly opposed to a law which 
regulates, or seeks to regulate, the speed 
of cars to twenty-five miles an hour. When 
motorists follow the usage of the road they 
are far less likely to indulge in accidents 
than as tho some were to complicate 
matters by driving within the law while 
the rest drive within reason. 

The reason why people seem to obey the 
law to keep to the right is that keeping to 
the right is entirely practical. They seem 
to be unlawful with respect to speed be- 
cause definite speed limits are not practical. 

The only practical speed limit is good 
judgment, and the motorist is naturally 
interested to know how such a rule is to 
apply where individual judgment varies 
so widely. Here is where ‘‘usage of the 
road”’ again applies. When nine out of 
ten drivers maintain a certain range of 
speed under certain road, weather or traffic 
conditions the judgment of this majority 
should be the standard. If an individual 
motorist does not follow the crowd in this 
respect he is failing to use good judgment 
in nine cases out of ten. And it is on this 
basis that his judgment should be judged. 

Here is an instance: If the majority of 
drivers are running along a highway at 
a speed of thirty miles an hour that speed 
is the right speed for the given conditions, 
otherwise there would be no end of trouble 
for all of them. Any driver who dashes 
in and out of the cars ahead of him at a 
speed in excess of the average is failing in 
judgment by reason of risking more than 
the average driver cares to risk. If he has 
a more powerful car, a safer car and one 
with better brakes he may or may not be 
justified in traveling faster. Here are the 
conditions: 

He should not travel faster if in doing so 
he is jeopardizing the average of the other 
drivers. But he is justified in driving faster 
if the other ears are all of inferior make or 
in poorer mechanical condition, and pro- 
vided he can do so without endangering 
any one else. 

The man who pokes along the road and 
who therefore does not contribute to the 
orderly procession is quite as much of 
a hazard as the man who drives faster 


. 
than the average. What the motor law- 
_ makers lose sight of, however, is the fact 
that the average speed on all roads and 
streets is gradually increasing without any 
sacrifice of safety. A man is speeding, 
in reality, only when he exceeds this aver- 
age, making allowances for the fact that 
the average may vary from one day to 
another over exactly the same road. 


HIST! THE MOTOR-CAMPER SLEEPETH 


CIENCE, according to latest reports, 

P now recognizes at least three well- 
defined, distinct species of motor-tourists, 
classified and cataloged according to their 
nocturnal habits. The first class, we are 
informed, is ‘‘the house-bound or strictly 
domestic type, numbers of whom can al- 
ways be found at nightfall, parked at the 
eurb, in front of any small-town hotel.” 
The family of this type may usually be 
described ‘“‘ waiting wistfully and dustfully 
in the car while father braves the desk 
clerk to secure overnight rooms and meals.” 
The second variety is described as ‘the 
semi-enclosed tourist,’ who ‘“‘travels with 
a car loaded to the guards, and has a high 
scorn for anybody who would sleep in 
anything but a tent.” The third species 
discards even the tent. 

Taking the three species up in order, 
with the hotel-frequenters first, P. M. 
Fogg describes and expatiates upon them 
thus in Movwor-Camper and Tourist (New 
York): 


Father, you see, has never known what it 
is, since his married life began, to forego 
a comfortable bed even temporarily. After 
driving all day, he is—sh!—just a trifle ir- 
ritable. He insists on his hot bath and a 
good night’s rest. Mother has asthma; 
nothing could induce her to camp out in the 
damp night air. Besides, the children are 
so apt, in their sleep, to throw off the bed- 
clothes. Every night she gets up two and 
three times to see. Dear me, they'd be sure 
to catch their death of colds, if they slept 
in some old drafty tent, and goodness 
knows, she doesn’t want to have to nurse 
any of the family on this trip, like she had 
to last year. 

And then, there’s the matter of meals. 
This idea of messing over a smoky camp- 
fire three times a day, rain or shine— 
mother never could see anything in it. She 
' likes to have her salad dressings just so. 
And unless father’s steak and onions are 
. cooked exactly right, he’s so peevish that 

there’s no living with him. The doctor 
has positively insisted, moreover, that the 
twins shall have stewed prunes twice 
daily. You see, they must have their iron 
in this form; and one ean’t muss with 
such things when camping. After all, 
what’s the use of trying to carry a van- 
load of bedding, camping equipment and 
food, when the ear is already crowded 
with trunks and bags and the dog and the 
other members of the household? 

Oh, certainly, hotels are frequently far 
from desirable. There’s no argument 
about that. It’s to be expected. Stuffy 
little rooms, with torn window-screens 
that let the mosquitoes in—might as well 
not have screens at all. One towel— 
always have to ring for the other five. 
Soap-cake, big as a minute. And the 

ices! .Seandalous, simply scandalous. 
ill, it’s only once a year, you understand, 
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The work of a lifetime 
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SWEPT AWAY 


EARS of work and struggle 

—of hard planning. And 
then fire struck — with a vicious 
force and swiftness that laid his 
world in ruins. 

He was a careful business man. 
But he made the mistake that 
thousands of business men make 
every day. He did not have the 
right kind of fire protection — 
it was not adequate. 

Water or liquid chemicals fail 

‘ on many fires. Fire often spreads 
in spite of them. And to depend 
wholly upon the fire department 
is dangerous — the first few min- 
utes may be fatal. 


With Foamite Protection you can 


instantly stifle any fire 
The one sure way to kill any kind of 
fire at the start is to shut off its sup- 


0 General 0 Home (1 Motor Car 

. Factory 0 School (0 Garage or 
Firefoam is made tough, dura- 0 Oil, Paint, 0 Hospital Filling 
ble and __ heat-resistant by Chemicals Station 
Firefoam Liquid, the foaming 
agent with a service record. It Ward... ocutir AeA ete BCR Wa decree rn ae 58 
has successfully withstood the 
test of time and has been SP BIETOUE «5 ac chpgeeWamervels oc WPy 54S caesar eras 
proven by rea/ fire under ac- 4 
tual working conditions, Oe eee or A State 


| 961 Turner Street, Utica, N. Y. 
Please send free booklet, ‘‘Correct Protection 
) Against Fire.”’ 
} risks checked below. 


ply of air — to smother it. This is the 
principle of Foamite Protection. 

When a Foamite extinguisher is 
turned on a fire, two chemicals auto- 
matically mix and shoot out eight 
times their volume in Firefoam —a 
mass of tough, clinging bubbles that 
blanket any burning surface and 
shut out air, smothering out the fire. 

For home or garage, factory or pub- 
lic building, hospital or school, there is 
a form of Foamite equipment — port- 
able, stationary or motorized— adapted 
to your needs. 

Send today for free booklet that ex- 
plains your risks and how to guard 
against them, 


FOAMITE-CHILDS CORPORATION 


Fire Protection Engineers and 
anufacturers 


961 Turner Street, Utica, N. Y. 
Foamite-Childs of Canada, Ltd. 
Toronto, Ont. 


The most complete organization of fire pro- 
tection engineers in the world. More than 400 
representatives in convenient centers of the 
United States. 


I am interested in protecting the fire- 


FOAMITE- CHILDS 
PROTECTION 


Copyright Foamite-Childs Corporation, 1924 
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Good Buildings Deserve Good Hardware’ 


ea ag a a aaa Na Too ias ao so what if it does cost a little? One has 
: to keep up a decent appearance. 


As for the second variety, or semi- 
énclosed tourists, who travels with a ear 
loaded to the guards, says Mr. Fogg: 


He and his family are always enthusias- 
tie over the annual camping trip. They’re 
all ott to rough it. No hotels for them. 
Each evening Pop unpacks the two- 
compartment, patent jiffy tent and pro- 
ceeds to erect it with all due ceremony. 
You'd think it was a lodge meeting; and 
in a way, itis. But land o’ goodness, you 
wouldn’t expect a fellow to stop in an auto 
camp without a tent, would you? Or along 
the roadside? Why, it wouldn’t be decent! 

It takes Pop nearly an hour to set the 
thing up. He tries a new wrinkle every 
day. Unfortunately, the tent exhibits such 
a variety of kinks and such a degree of 
diabolic perversity that Mom has learned 
to hustle the girls off for a pail of water 
or something, soon as Pop starts to unpack 
the impedimenta. He never could follow 
the directions that came with the tent; 
never hopes to be able to; and so far has 
never accepted a hint from any one else. 
Still, he wouldn’t give up the fascinating 
routine connected with the unstrapping, un- 
rolling, swearing, erecting, cussing, taking 
down, rerolling, grumbling and packing 
that complicated outfit; not for anything. 
No, sir; that’s part of the game. 

But after the tent is up and the ecol- 
lapsible cots have been uncollapsed, Pop 


“Now we'll be through 


with slamming : can sure sleep to beat the band. Why last 

2» se" summer in the village auto camp at 

and drafts ‘ ; Plainsburg, no less than three other tour- 

3 ee ing parties filed complaints with the vil- 

HAT a wonderful influence f lage marshal, because Pop snored so loud. 
Corbin door checks have 6 Mom and the children are too tired to 
overthoughtless doors. Like firm, ! hear anything after two hundred and 


thirty-two and seven-tenths miles - of 
jolts and dust and corn-fields and bridges 
and windmills every day. But Pop’s 


but gentle parents, they quietly 
insist that doors close—quickly, 


silently, securely. ; this here way—he believes in sticking to 

; the schedule, for you never know—there 
If all the.doors which have been might be a bad detour or mud ahead. 
taught good manners by Corbin 1 @ 3 Then they’d lose time, and three weeks is 
door checks could tell youofthe Sa . / - too short, anyway, for the trip. 


nerves they daily save—the heat W hen it comes to the eats, Mom sure frys 
chickens better over a little brush-fire on 


they keep in and cold they keep the prairie than she does, by golly, at home 
out—you would put your doors mM | over the old anthracite coal-stove. ’S fact. 
under control. ; Of course, a little dust blows into the grub, 


eee now and then, but that’s nothing. Helps 
As surely as good buildings de- ; your digestion, Pop always allows. He 
serve good hardware, your doors Si lets Mamie and Dora drink coffee on these 
deserve good manners. All doors summer tours. Mom forgets all about her 
are well behaved when the door : | store teeth and she eats roasting ears, 

c | eooked in the ashes, and it seems like 


check bears the Corbin name. Pop’s always ready for another helping of 


° f | somethin’. 
“Let Corbin close the doors in your ’ ; Gosh! They wouldn't bother stopping 
home” is the title of an interesting | in any of these hotels, where you've got to 
booklet on Corbin Door Checks. doll up for meals, and then sit around on 
Write for it. | the porch all evening. Besides, you can’t 


always ‘“‘make”’ a town at night without 
P. & F. CORBIN | Changing the schedule. Moreover, you’ve 
Since 1849 | got to sleep under canvas if you want to 

NEW BRITAIN, CONN. learn the feel of this camping-out stunt. 
The American Hardware Corporation, Successor 
NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA Then there is the third species of auto 


tourists who discards even the tent. 
According to Mr. Fogg: 


Here is your carefree, sleeper-out-under- 
the-stars variety of homo. Neither the 
stuffy hotel nor the crowded auto camp, 
with its muss of rubbish, and pother and 


ee att © A eu a 


squalls and slop appeal to him and his 
brood. Toward night he selects some 
secluded spot far enough from the highway 
to insure privacy. It may be near a grove, 
or on a mountain-side, in a gulch by the 
bank of a rippling stream, or out on the 
flat, open prairie. 

At any rate, the preparations for sleeping 
are simple. Army cots are unlimbered, or 
hammocks erected, and blankets are un- 
rolled. That’s all there is to it, except to 
insure that if possible the family will be 
shaded from the early rays of the rising 
sun; unless, indeed, the members wish to 
arise almost with the first twitter of the 
birds. 

If it rains, such campers must curl up in 
the car, or hunt for a house, a barn or a 
granary for the night. But in the morning 
they’re off for a hike, sniffing the crisp air 
with a zest, and bringing to the camp-fire 
breakfast of bacon, coffee and eggs more of 
an appetite than could possibly be devel- 
oped for ‘hotel fare, eaten amid snowy 
linen, and with itching palms standing at 
the side of the table. 

To be sure, the out-in-the-open theory 
at times has some disadvantages. How- 
ever, if you happen to be one of the lovers 
of the out-of-doors to whom the open- 
face method of sleeping appeals, and you 
like to look up at the stars instead of 
a cracked plaster ceiling or a stretch of 
canvas, here’s a tried and proven formula 
for a comfy hammock. A hammock, you 
see, can be erected almost as quickly as a 
cot can be unfolded, and it will conform 
to the lines of the body even more fully. 
You may look up at the sky, relax, and drop 
off to sleep; such a restful sleep that in the 
morning the magpies will be scolding down 
from the boughs overhead before you are 
aware that you have been discovered. 

A hammock, too, overcomes the objec- 


~ tions of those timid sotls who reject the 


lowly cot on the theory that possible or 
impossible snakes may be lurking in the 
zrass, and that bugs, spiders, and toads are 
sure to accomplish some deadly purposes 
upon cot sleepers. For them, the hammock 
is the thing, for it hangs well above the 
ground, and ean be stretched tightly or 
otherwise, as desired. 

Here goes, then. 

For the body of the hammock, take a 
piece of stout canvas 42 inches wide, and 
from 8 to 9 feet long, depending on the 
height of the sleeper. Hem each end 
strongly, leaving loop space large enough 
for a thick broom-handle to slip through 
easily. Now, from spade-handles or other 
round, close-grained hard wood similar in 
size, cut two ends sticks for the hammock, 
each 54 inches long. Bore 7/16-inch holes 
2 inches from each end. 

For supporting poles use two pieces of 
2" x2” straight-grained and freefrom knots, 
each 5 feet 6 inches in length. It is well 
to drive a tight ring of iron over each end 
to prevent splitting, then force a spike in 
one end of each pole, allowing it to pro- 
trude 3% inches. The spike may be made 
from a 6-inch piece of 14-inch round iron. 
At a distance of 3 inches from the other 
end of the pole fasten a strong hook on 
each of two opposite sides. One of these 
is for the support of the hammock, and the 
other for the guy ropes. 

Slide the end sticks through the hems in 
the canvas, then take two pieces of rope, 
each 6 feet long, pass the ends through the 
holes in the sticks, and knot them securely. 
The guy ropes are each 17 feet in length. 
There should be four of these, in order to 
double-guy each pole. Drive notched pegs 
in the ground and use friction clamps of 
wood or metal, exactly asin guying a tent fly. 
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PICTURE FRAME 


YOUR windows frame thousands of changing pictures— 
the intimate charm of a garden, the vista of a curving 
road, the first faint flush of green in the spring. View 
the pageant of the seasons and_ the outdoor life about 
you through the perfect clarity of Plate Glass. The sur- 
faces of Plate Glass are flat, parallel and polished. They 
present no obstruction to the eye. The wavy distortions 
of ordinary window glass are notably absent in Plate Glass. 
Viewed from the outside, Plate Glass enhances the appear- 
ance of any house. Its brilliant surface is quickly and easily 
cleaned. It adds beauty and distinction wherever used. 


To glaze a house, large or small, with Plate Glass costs 
less than one per cent. of the total cost of the house, and 


it invariably pays for itself in increased selling or renting , 


value. Specify Plate Glass. Your architect will give you 
comparative figures. 


Piatt Giass MAaNnuFAcTURERS of AMERICA 
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AUDITS. 


FINANCING 
Become an 
Expert Accountant 


The profession that pays big incomes 

There will always be a demand for, well 
trained accountants—men. whose training 
combines a knowledge of Auditing, Cost 
Accounting, Business Law, Organization, 
Managementand Finance. Few professions 
offer better opportunities to:men of ambition 
and intelligence. The tremendous business 
growth of this country has created a rich field 
for the expert. 


Train at Home 
Under the LaSalle Problem Method 
The LaSalle Problem Method will train 

ou by mail under the direct supervision of 

illiam B. Castenholz, A. M., C. P. A, 
former comptroller and instructor, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, member of American Insti- 
tute of Accountants, and a director of the 
National Association of Cost Accountants. 
He is assisted by a staff of 75 instructors— 
legal staff, organization and management 
specialists; business efficiency engineers, 
including 31 C. P. A’s. You will be given 
whatever training, instruction or review on 
the subject of bookkeeping you may per- 
sonally need—and without any extra expense 
to you. Our big free book on the account- 
ancy profession fully explains how we train 

you from the ground up, according to your 

individual needs, from the simplest book- 
keeping principles to the most advanced 
accounting problems. All text material sup- 
plied in the course has been especially 
prepared in clear, easy-to-understand lan- 
guage, so that you can readily master the 
principles by home-study. 

Get our free book, which fully describes our ex- 
pert training course and tells all about C. P. A. ex- 
aminations, state regulations, salaries and incomes, 
and how you can qualify for a high-grade accounting 
position without interference with your present posi- 
tion. Send the coupon— NOW 


- — — - INQUIRY COUPON = 
LaSalle Extension University 


The World’s Largest Business 
Training Institution 


Dept. 1052-HR Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me your book, 
“Accountancy, the Profes- 
sion That Pays,” and full 
information regarding the 
course and service. Also 
a copy of ‘Ten Years’ 


Promotion in One,” 
all without obligation 
to me. 


O Higher Accountancy 


Training for position as Auditor, Comptroller, Certi- 
fied Public Accountant, Cost Accountant, etc. 
Other LaSalle Training Courses 

LaSalle is the largest business training institution 
in the world. It offers training for every important 
business need. If more interested in any of these 
courses, check here: 
OBusiness Management 
O Modern Salesmanship 
OTraffic Management 
ORailway Station 


O Banking and Finance 

O Modern Foremanship 
and Production Methods 

OPersonnel and Employ- 


cites Denes of LL.B. ment Management 
Ficiaineercial t-wer OExpert Bookkeeping 
Clindustrial Management OBusiness English 


OCommercial Spanish 
OEffective Speaking 
Oc. P. A. Coaching 


Efficiency 
0 Modern Business Corre- 
spondence and Practice 
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THE ROCHESTER PLAN OF DRINKING-WATER 
MEDICATION 


or enlargement of the thyroid 
gland, now believed to be due to 
deficiency of iodin, is unduly prevalent 
throughout our Great Lakes region. In 
one city in this region, Rochester, New 
York, a plan for combating this malady by 
adding an iodin salt to the public water- 
supply has been tried out for the past year, 
as announced some time ago in these 
columns. Wide-spread comment on this 
method of ‘compelling the public to take 
medieine,’”’ as it has been called by some 
critics, has induced Beekman C. Little, 
the head of the Rochester Water Depart- 
ment, to defend and justify it in a paper 
read before the American Water Works 
Association and printed in its Journal 
(Baltimore). Writes Mr. Little: 


A year ago there was given to this Asso- 
ciation the first public announcement of the 
treatment of a municipal water supply 
with sodium iodid as a preventive of goiter. 
Within a few weeks inquiries and com- 
ments about this treatment began to come 
into the Water and Health Bureaus at 
Rochester, where the test was being made, 
and they are still coming in. 

They come from all parts of this coun- 
try, and several requests for information 
have been. sent from municipal departments 
in foreign countries. Innumerable clippings 
from the daily press in many cities have 
been brought to my attention, and several 
of the popular magazines and health and 
medical journals have diseust, or at least 
‘directed attention to, the plan. All these 
notices have not by any means been favor- 
able to the scheme. They do indicate 
a very wide and keen interest in the 
subject. 

It is safe to say that the majority at 
present oppose, or to put it more correctly, 
are skeptical of the procedure and doubtful 
of any beneficial results. Some have been 
openly hostile and unreasonable in their 
opposition, while others, I am glad to say, 
are sincere in their disapproval, and their 
criticisms are earnest and helpful. Another 
class is open-minded on the subject, and 
these are only awaiting further develop- 
ments in Rochester before venturing any 
judgment on adopting the plan. 

It may be well to state again just 
what Rochester is trying to do, and how 
it is proceeding with this sodium iodid 
treatment of its water supply: 

It is the opinion now of most authorities 
that the disease called goiter is caused by a 
lack of iodin in the human system, and, 
in localities where goiter is prevalent, the 
giving of minute doses of iodin is a proper 
treatment. 

‘‘Tt is the belief of the health officials at 
Rochester that, if every one living in such 
localities could receive each year this 
minute quantity of iodin, the disease 
would be stamped out. They are aided 
and abetted in this belief by the officials of 
the Water Bureau, and the public water 
supply is a means at hand by which this 
theory can be tried out. 

In consequence, a definite amount of 
sodium iodid, proportional to the known 
consumption of water, is dissolved in Rush 


Reservoir, from which is taken Rochester’s 
supply of water. 

This treatment is given twice a year, 
once in the spring and again in the fall, and 
covers a period of about three weeks in 
each instance. 

At present this seems to be the only 
practical way of being sure that every one 
—or substantially every one—in Rochester 
will get what is thought to be a sufficient 
quantity of iodin into his system. 


Sufficient time has not elapsed to admit 
of any definite results, Mr. Little states, 
except that positively no ill-effects of any 
kind have been noticed. Dr. Goler, Health 
Officer of Rochester, is quoted as saying, 


without making any claims, that on a. 


recent visit to one of the public schools he 
took pains to observe a large class of the 
older pupils, and, counting the number 
of visible goiters, was imprest by the fact 
that there was an apparent decided 
decrease from one year ago. To quote 
further: 


An indication of the prevalence in 
Rochester of this disease is a Health 
Bureau report that one of our prominent 
educational institutions, on inspection, 
showed that over one-half of the 246 girls 
registered had visible thyroids, or, in other 
words, goiter. It is worth while spending 
considerable money if this condition can 
be bettered. The expense of our treat- 
ment is just the cost of the sodium iodid, 
as the application costs practically nothing. 
The total cost for the year (700 pounds) 
was in’ the neighborhood of $3,000. In 
other words it costs about one cent a year 
per person. 

At the Ohio Conference on Water 
Purification, held at Columbus last year, 
the preponderance of opinion, I believe, 
was that the scheme was wasteful and 
inadvisable—or, as Mr. Ellms of Cleveland 
puts it, “it would be far more effective 
and much less expensive to treat the in- 
dividual for simple goiter than to at- 
tempt the medication of an entire water 
supply.” 

To this we reply that it would be 
perhaps difficult, and indeed expensive, to 
find out and segregate just the individuals 
needing the treatment, and then to arrange 


for and insure each one taking his medicine. . 


Our plan obviates these difficulties. We 
want to preventany goiter from developing, 
and so we treat every one. Is not the 
practise of genoral vaccination a somewhat 
similar proposition? No intelligent person 
disapproves of this wonderfully successful 
method of combating smallpox. 

A number of newspapers gave a good 
deal of publicity to an article issued several 
months ago, deseribing the great danger to 
the public of thus poisoning the water 
supply with iodin. 

I feel that the daily press was misled 
somewhat, and a little careless. The 
article was signed by a comparatively 
unknown doctor in a large city, but} in 
the newspapers he became a “‘prominent 
physician.” 

As to putting poison into our water 
supply, some of these crities will doubtless 
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The day is not far distant when the American people 
generally will fully recognize and appreciate the services 
of the dentist as a guardian of public health. 


The United States Government accorded this recogni- 
tion to his profession when, during the War, it placed 
the dentist on the same footing in the military estab- 
lishment with the physician and surgeon. 


Dentistry is a branch of medicine and the dentist is 
the physician and surgeon of the mouth. He is a 
“specialist ’’ in the same sense as is the man who de- 
votes himself exclusively to the eye, the ear or the 
throat. 


The importance of his branch of medicine is becoming 
more evident every day. Recent medical discoveries 
not only emphasize the necessity of preventive dentistry, 
they also point out the fact that the dentist plays the 
leading role in the cure or alleviation of diseases that 
were for years of obscure origin. 


Of course, great masses of people are ignorant of 
even the first principles of mouth hygiene. But others, 
educated in these principles, give their teeth a per- 
functory brushing twice a day, and growl at a once-in- 
several-years bill from the dentist. 


In modern dentistry, as in modern medicine, the 
tendency is toward prevention rather than cure. “Don’t 
let disease get established in your mouth,” the dentists 
say. End dental troubles before they begin by taking 
proper care of the teeth and gums. 


“Taking proper care’ means keeping the teeth and 
gums absolutely clean at all times, and through all the 
years of life. 


Many parents pay slight attention to their children’s 
teeth. They permit the first teeth to blacken and 
deeay, or the permanent teeth to grow in out of align- 
ment. When these teeth do not meet and occlusion is 
not perfect, the food is not well masticated, and mal- 
nutrition has begun. To avoid this condition the child 
should be under the observation of a dentist during the 
period of dentition. 


So far as adults are concerned—most of their tooth 
troubles are avoidable. Visits to the dentist at fre- 
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THE DENTIST AND 
THE PUBLIC 


By R. J. Forhan, D. D. S., New York City 


quent intervals will assure the ending of dental troubles 
in the most incipient stage. 


Cavities detected when decay has just begun are 
easily and painlessly filled. When decay has pro- 
gressed to the point which involves a nerve, not only 
is the condition serious, but treatment and repairs 
are painful. 


All his knowledge and skill the dentist uses to avoid 
the infliction of pain. But when the patient does suffer 
instead of blaming the dentist, let him think rather 
that he is enduring ‘‘a punishment which befits the 
evime.”? ‘Had he observed the laws of mouth hygiene, 
had he visited his dentist in time, he would have saved 
himself useless pain and expense. 


And it is a remarkable fact that so much emphasis 
is laid on ‘expense’ when health and frequently life 
itself are at stake. A man who will cheerfully pay his 
lawyer a large fee for a matter involving his property 
only, will howl in protest when his dentist or physician 
charges him but a fraction of the legal fee for advice or 
treatment perhaps involving his very life. 


The dentist, like other professional men, has in- 
vested years of his life and a large sum of money in ac- 
quiring his knowledge and skill. The return on this 
investment must come in professional reputation, in the 
consciousness of service rendered to his fellow-men 
and in a financial compensation sufficient to guarantee 
a livelihood and a reasonable share of the pleasures of 
life. 


His fees must, of necessity, be reckoned chiefly on his 
time. For instance, it takes time even to clean the 
teeth and time that could be devoted equally well to 
work commanding larger compensation. The publie 
should take this fact into consideration before protesting 
dental charges. 


The work of the dentist is essential to the health of 
the community and therefore to its happiness and 
prosperity. If it is to be of the highest character it 
must be fully recognized and generously paid for. Then 
only will real progress be made along the pathway to- 
ward the goal which modern dentistry seeks to attain. 


PUBLICITY PAID FOR IN THE INTERESTS OF ORAL HEALTH 
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Keep Your Office Boy 
Supplied With 3-in-One 


Then he can keep those annoying squeaks out of your office chair, 
oil the hinges of your office door and put a drop or two of 3-in- One 
in the time clock when needed. 


3-in-One is excellent typewriter oil, too. Has just the right con- 
sistency to penetrate delicate bearings quickly, oil perfectly and 
stay put. Try, also, on duplicating and computing machines, dic- 
taphones, dating stamps. 


Everything in your office that ever needs oil, needs 


E] 
-In-One 
The High Quality Office Oil 


As a furniture polish 3-in-One is supreme. Used properly, it re- 


moves dirt and grime, produces a bright, dry polish and preserves 
the finish. : 


Teach your office boy to polish furniture this way: Wring out a 
cloth in cold water. Apply a few drops of 3-in-One to the cloth. 
Rub a small surface of the furniture at a time, with the grain of the 
wood. Polish with a soft dry cloth. 


Have Johnny get a bottle or Handy Can of 3-in- 
One on his next errand. 
At all good stores in 1-0z., 3-oz. and 8-oz. bottles and 


3-oz. Handy Oil Cans. The 8-oz. bottle is most eco- 
nomical. Contains most for the money. 


_” Generous sample and Dic- 
FRE “== tionary of Uses. Request 
both on a postal. 
THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 
130LE. William Street New York, N. Y. 


Factories: Rahway, N. J. and Montreal. 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION: 


Continued 


in a month or so complain because we did 
not start earlier to remove the fishy taste 
in the water, and for that we use copper 
sulfate. We feel that in our treatment of 
the water supply we will absorb no more 
iodin than the inhabitants in non-goitrous 
districts get from their food and water in 
its natural state. 

An official standing very high in the 
municipal government at Rochester was 
quoted as saying, in effect, that most of our 
water went toward sprinkling the streets 
and putting out fires, and it was a crime to 
use iodin for this purpose. I think if he 
had fully realized what a very very small 
proportion of the water consumed in a eity 
goes down the throats of the citizens, he 


would have made his statement. still 
stronger. We have a consumption of 


eighty-six gallons per capita per day. The 
average person takes into his body—at a 
very liberal estimate—between two and 
three quarts, or less than one per cent. of 
the total consumption. By this reasoning 
over 99 per cent. of our sodium iodid_ is 
thrown away or wasted. If, however, we 
incline to this theory—and believe in it— 
how about our filtration plants and our 
chlorin installations? Why spend tre- 
mendous sums of money in making, each 
day, many millions of gallons of water pure 
and fit to drink, when we drink only one 
per cent. of it? 

It may not be absurd to look into this 
situation. In fact, I know it is not absurd, 
for I recall that a member of this Associa- 
tion for whom I have a great admiration 
(I think it was Allen Hazen) did delve— 
some time ago—into this very question. 
That is, whether it would be possible or 
feasible to have a special system of water 
to be used only for personal purposes, such 
as drinking, bathing and the preparing of 
food. In a manner of speaking, we do 
waste a good deal of iodin by our plan, but 
the total cost is comparatively small and 
not to be considered at all if our goal is 
reached. 

There is, however, an economic question 
involved. If our plan turns out to be a 
success and every municipality starts 
adopting it, what will become of the 
available supply of iodin, and to what 
height will the price per pound of the ecom- 
modity go? 

This problem may prove to be a very 
perplexing one. It is possible that the 
process of obtaining iodin can be improved, 
or new sources discovered, so that the 
supply will meet the demand. I am not 
sufficiently informed to discuss this phase 
of the situation. 

In my previous paper on this subject I 
mentioned the fact that salt—common 
table salt—had been proposed as a very 
good medium through which to introduce 
iodin to the human system. Every one 
uses salt in some form or other every day, 
and the proportion of table salt entering the 
human body—compared to the amount 
used—is very much greater than is the case 
with water, so the efficiency would be much 
higher and the drain on the supply of iodin 
much less. 

We are not by any means certain that 
the treatment of water is the best way to 
meet the goiter situation, but at least it is 
one way, and we think it well worth a good 
trial. If, by exciting interest and investi- 
gation, it leads to other and better methods, 
we will feel repaid. 


HE faune of New Zealand are distinc- 

tive, particularly the bird life. An 
interesting account of this is given by 
Andreas Reischek, in his book, Sterbende 
Welt (a dying world), published in Leipzig 
in 1924. The author lived in New Zealand, 
occupied in natural history researches for 
twelve years, and is an authority upon the 
animal lifé of that country. A review in 
Naturwissenschafiliche Umschau (Berlin) 
reports some of his observations as follows: 


He treats especially in his book of cer- 
_ tain peculiar forms among birds, among 
them the wingless kiwi. This bird travels 
through the woods as a solitary hermit for 
almost the entire year. It sleeps in hollows 
by day, not coming out until after sunset. 
Contemplatively it marches along its self- 
made paths, its head bent close to earth. 
The woods: are crisscrossed in its haunts 
by its miniature streets. Only at mating 
time does the hermit become companion- 
able. Then the mates seek for food in 
company night after night. The care of the 
brood is undertaken by the male while the 
mother bird sleeps alone in a near-by hole. 
The young’ soon become independent and 
their parents cease to bother their heads 
about them. In captivity they become 
tame. 


In its habits the kiwi resembles the owl 
parrot, which is likewise unable to fly and 
is somewhat larger than the kiwi. If two 
of these birds meet on the same path, there 
follows a life-and-death combat. Even at 

‘mating time, we are told, the male confines 
_ his tenderness for his mate to the fact that 
he does not kill her. There is no courtship 
nor common household. The Maoris say 
that this bird breeds only onée in five years, 
which Reischek finds apparently supported 
by his own observations. To quote again: 


Another singular fowl is the Maori 
cock, which is semi-nocturnal and more 
social in its habits than the birds mentioned 
above. It prefers as a habitat lakes and 
river-banks, where it feeds upon birds, 
fishes, lizards, ete. It is bold, impudent 
and thievish. The cocks often came to 
Reischek’s cabin to get food or to steal it— 
and not only food, but all sorts of metal 
objects and other things. When followed, 
they exhibited an astonishing slyness. 


Another peculiar bird is the Sacred Huia_ 


of the Maoris. The singular thing about 
these birds is that the male and the female 
are obliged to remain together, since the 
male possesses a powerful short wedge- 
shaped beak with which it hacks out holes 

_in the barks and stems of trees. The beak 
of the female, on the other hand, is long, 
slender and curved, enabling it to extract 
the worms from the aforesaid holes bored 
by the male. The food thus obtained is 

honorably divided between the two. We 
read in conclusion: 


The magnificent New Zealand paradise 
duck likewise presents certain peculiari- 
ties. While the female is brooding over 
the young in the nest the male skilfully 
lures away intruders. Reischek once found 
_@ male stretched out motionless on the 

ground as if it were dead. Immediately 
rea iter he caught a glimpse of the mother 


Now You Can 
Increase Office 
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Production 20% to 100% — = less ‘cost 


You spend hours scheming ways to cut a corner here and combine 
processes there to increase and maintain a higher production level 


in manufacturing, selling, shipping and so on. 


But do you give the 


same painstaking attention to one of the most important parts of 


your business—your office? 


There, too, you can increase pro- 
duction—and at the rate of 20% 
to 100°¢—sometimes with fewer 
people. 

This increased ch ie ismade 
possible at lower cost by Con- 
tinuous Interfolded Forms which 
do two things: 

1. They do in one typing (by combining 


sets of records) what now requires 
two or more typings. 

2. They eliminate five of the six opera- 
tions necessary to type out forms. 
(Allow three girls to do the work 
of five.) 


Your typist feeds Continuous 
Interfolded Forms into a billing 
machine, interleaves only once 
with carbon paper, and then is 
ready: to type several hundred 
forms without a minute spent on 
anything but actual writing. When 
one set of forms is completed, it 
is removed from the machine and 
detached at the perforations. Im- 
mediately the typist starts writing 
the next set which has automati- 
cally come into position with the 
carbons interleaved. 


Continuous Interfolded are the only forms combining 
all these advantages: 


1. Only one neat pack of 500 to 2,000 
sets, depending on the number of 
copies in each set. 

2. Each copy may bea different colored 
paper. 

3. Each copy may be a different weight 
of paper. 

4. Each copy may be a different kind of 
paper. 


5. All copies in the set are separate 
and have clean cut sides. 


6. Perforated flat hinge at folds—no 
hump to catch or tear the carbon 


paper. 


7. Separating the forms at perforations 
makes all forms the same lengths 
when detached. 


Send for our new booklet telling how Continuous Interfolded Forms increase 
production and save time and money for its users. 


American Sales Book Company, Ld., ELMIRA, N. Y. 
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Pacific Coast Sales Book Company 
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In Canada 
F. N. Burt Company, Ld. 


Toronto, Can. 
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Pin to your letterhead and 
send to our nearest plant 
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} Tell me what Continuous Inter- 
folded Forms can do for my busi- 


[i Send me your new booklet on 
Continuous Interfolded Forms in- 
cluding many time and money 
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ABINGDON 


The Seven Seas 


—and home again! Stir- 
ring and fascinating sub- 
jects—dealing with foreign 
countries and our own, with 
yesterday and to-day—are 
discussed by able writers in 
this fall’s books. A repre- 


sentative list is given below. 


RELIGION IN RUSSIA UNDER 
THE SOVIETS 
By Bishop Richard J. Cooke ~ 


Bishop Cooke gives an epitome of the 
principal events that have affected the 
Orthodox Church of Russia during the 
last seven years. Here we get in a 
connected whole and in proper per- 
spective many of the scattered frag- 
ments of authentic information that 
have appeared in the public press or 
in many volumes. 


Price, net, $2.00, postpaid. 


GEORGE WHITEFIELD 
PROPHET-PREACHER 
By Edward §, Ninde 


This biography volume of George 
Whitefield, the foremost preacher of 
his day, sets forth in striking fashion 
“the real Whitefield, the prophet- 
preacher who left his impress on two 
continents.” It is by far the most 
fully illustrated life of Whitefield ever 
published. 


Illustrated. Price, net, $1.50, postpaid. 


THE ECONOMIC WASTE OF SIN 
By Lahman Forrest Bower 


Sin is always wasteful—in character, 
in morals, in economic dividends, in 
spiritual values. In this volume an 
effort is made to appraise the waste- 
fulness of sin in. the realm of eco- 
nomics, and “to find out what sin costs 
our country each year in dollars and 
cents.” 


Price, net, $1.75, postpaid. 


WISPS OF WILDFIRE 
- By F.W. Boreham 


Here are twenty-one essays by this 
expert analyst of the human heart, 
mind and soul, that penetrate to the 
charmed circle of individual under- 
standing. They deal with folks, and 
bear evidence of the fine craftsman- 
ship of one who knows them. 


Price, net, $1.75, postpaid. 


BLUE TIGER 
By Harry R. Caldwell 


A book of thrilling hunting adventures, 
covering a period of twenty years’ 
residence in China. The author was 
a member of the American Scientific 
Expedition under Roy Chapman 
Andrews and contributed over twenty 
thousand scientific specimens to Ameri- 
can museums. 


Illustrated, Price, net, $2.00, postpaid. 


Catalog of Abingdon Books will be 
sent, anywhere, free on request. 


At the Better Bookshops 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION 


Continued 


bird fleeing with her babies, and when he 
reached the nest it was empty; the father 
bird had played ’possum in order to fool 
the intruder and give his family time to 
get away. 


DOES THE WEATHER ANNOUNCE 
ITSELF? 


HE weather may be broadeasting its 

own forecast. In some instances it 
does so clearly, we are told by Dr. E. E. 
Free, in an article on ‘‘Radio and the 
Weather,” written for the McClure Syn- 
dicate (New York). Dr. Free, who has 
just accepted the editorship of The Scientific 
American, thinks that weather-forecasting 
is still a business where the most essential 
thing is to be a good guesser. And all the 
time, we begin now to suspect, the weather 
itself has been talking to us and telling us 
what it was going to do. The code of 
weather messages is, it now seems probable, 
nothing else than what the radio fan calls 
“static.” This suggestion, he says, has 
been made several times in the past two 
but it comes to the fore most 
definitely as the result of an investigation 
just reported to the French Academy of 
Sciences by Gen. Gustave Ferrie, Chief of 
the Radio Service of the French Army, 
and Monsieur Reginald Bureau, one of his 
aides. We read further: 


years, 


General Ferrie and Monsieur Bureau 
have been studying the occurrence of 
static in France. Last February they had 
already concluded that it had much to 
do with the passage of storms of rain and 
snow over the great mountain mass of the 
Alps. Now they have gone farther and 
have connected it with the relations be- 
tween hot and cold air-currents not only 
over the Alps but over the whole of France. 

Static is much worse during the summer 
than in the winter; it is worse in the tropics 
than in temperate regions; it is worse near 
mountains than on open plains or on the 
sea, It is probably, at present, the only 
important obstacle in the way of reliable 
telephone service between Europe and the 
United States, 


It is natural that the radio experimenters. 


have sought diligently for the cause of 
these annoying noises. Among the various 
theories only one has been supported by 
any considerable body of facts. This is the 
theory that ascribes static to thunder- 
storms. 

It is certain that a thunderstorm will 
produce static. You can prove this by 
listening at your radio receiver when a 
thunderstorm is visible or audible in your 
immediate neighborhood. It has been 
possible, furthermore, to trace such noises 
to storms so far away that they could not 
be seen or heard. 

With certain varieties of radio receivers 
it is possible to determine the direction 
from which any arriving signal is coming. 
Two such receivers set up some distance 
apart make it possible to locate the exact 
point of origin of a distant signal. This is 
the familiar surveying method called 
“triangulation.” 

' The British experts ‘“‘triangulated” a 
large number of separate crashes and clieks 


CUNNINGHAM 
AMPLIFIER TUBE 
TYPE C 301A 


PATENTED 


QUALITY PLUS SERVICE 
SINCE 1915 


The General Electric Laboratories pro- 
duce these tubes which ‘Since 1915"’—a 
Radio Lifetime—have consistently made 
good their claims of exceptional accuracy. 


Price the same on all Five Types 


C-301A C-199 C-300 C-11 Cc-12 


Patent Notice: Cunningham tubes are covered by 
patents dated 2-18-08, 2-18-12, 12-30-13, 10-23-17. 
10-23-17, and others issued and pending. Licensed 
only for amateur experimental and_ enteriainment 
use in radio communication. Any other use will be 
an infringement. 


Cunningham 40-page Data Book fully explaining 
eare and operation of Radio Tubes now available 
by sending 10c in stamps to San Francisco Office. 
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For Infants, 
Children, Invalids, 
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Avoid Imitations 


CuticuraSoap 
Is Pure and Sweet 


Ideal for Children 


Sample Soap, Ointment, Taleum free. Address: 
Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. R, Malden, Mass. 
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and fixt the exact place on the map of 
Europe from which these waves had come. 
Then they wrote to some one living at 
each of these places asking whether there 
had been a thunderstorm there at the 
instant when the static impulse was 
received 

In many cases the reply was in the 
affirmative. Thunderstorms do send out 
static, and this static may travel, they dis- 
covered, over distances at least as great 
as a thousand miles from the location of 
the storm. It is probable that a really 
heavy lightning flash will produce a static 
impulse audible in sensitive radio receivers 
clear around the world. 

Here is one element of the weather that 
sends out its news by radio. Whatever 
‘else we do we can certainly detect distant 
thunderstorms by static if we can but learn 
to .distinguish the thunderstorm static 
definitely from other kinds. 

But thunderstorms are not the only kind 
of weather that interest us. Do other 
kinds of weather—ordinary rainstorms, 
hot waves, cold waves, cyclones—send out 
radio signals, too? Can we detect these 
signals and read them? 

The new French investigations indicate 
that both these questions are probably 
to be answered in the affirmative. 

General Ferrie and Monsieur Bureau 
encountered, of course, the same thunder- 
storm static that other investigators. have 
studied. ‘But they went farther. They 
studied other kinds of static, too. And 
they have. discovered that some of it 
originates from ordinary storms that have 
no visible lightning about them at all. 

General Ferrie and Monsieur Bureau 
followed several. storms across France, 
not by watching them but by listening to 
them. They can be traced, the scientists 
report, by the static that they send out, 
even tho there is not one bit of visible 
lightning. 

There is a theory for this. Statice is 
produced, say the French scientists, where 
there is a storm “‘front”’ between warm air 
and cold air. The atmospheric disturbance 
creates, somehow, an electric disturbance. 


Another interesting research has been 
made in the United States. Prof. Earle M. 
Terry of the University of Wisconsin has 
for two years been studying the direction 
from which static impulses arrive at his 
receiving station at Madison. He finds 
that much of the static can be traced to 
known thunderstorms. But he finds, also, 
that some of the static comes from areas 
of “high pressure.’”’ This indicates some 
correlation between weather conditions 
and the occurrence of static. To quote 
again: 


It is reasonably certain that when we 
are able to read the clicks and crashes and 
growls of static for what they really are 
we will discover them to be a more or less 
perfect picture of what is happening to 
the weather all over the world. 

A savage who knew no English would 
get little out of listening to broadcast 
lectures. That is our situation now with 
regard to statie.~ Out’ of the jumble we 
have managed to pick one kind of sound 
that we have identified as the voice of a 
thunderstorm. Many other sounds re- 
main. When we have identified all of 
them, we may be able to interpret the 
whole orchestra of the weather. 

If we want to know about the weather, 
let us listen to what it itself is trying to 
say. 
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You should ‘use Simonds files be- 
cause of their teeth—their sharp- 
ness and their hardness. 


If you would have good cutting tools 
worthy of the task you assign to them, 
say SI-MONDS to your dealer. The 
Simonds organization has been produc- 
ing cutting edges of tempered steel since 
1832. You may be certain that a tool 
bearing the Simonds name is RIGHT 
— in materials — in design — in work- 
manship. But be sure to pronounce the 


name SI- MON Ds, 


Fitchburg, Mass. 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
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SIMONDS SAW AND STEEL COMPANY 
“The Saw Makers” 


Established 1832 
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The Real Programs 
Thrill from 
of Distant 
Radio Stations 


HEN you own a Radiodyne you can listen in on pro- 
grams thousands-\of miles away. Jazz music from 
Chicago—speeches from Washington—opera from Boston— 
‘‘Hits” from Broadway—news from ‘‘The Coast’’—your 
Radiodyne brings them to you no matter where you live. 


ene 1 A : 
Gets Wonderful pee shoe Works Just As 


Results With Fi d " ‘al Well Without 
60 Foot Aerial AAG OUOYN Loop or Aerial 


“T am using a 60 foot outside aerial and 
the results are wonderful. I use no ear 
phones. Am reaching from coast to 
coast with a loud speaker.”’ on loud speaker, clear and distinct.” 
Harry Herz, Milwaukee, Wis. H. N. Walker, Detroit, Mich. 


Write for illustrated folder which describes the RADIODYNE in 


detail. Every radio fan will be interested in this new type receiver. 


“With a 30 ft. wire lying on the floor we 
heard 32 stations in one night including 
Omaha, Newark, Atlanta and Ft. Worth 


Write for your FREE copy 


We want you to have a copy of Ward’s new 
Radio Catalogue. 

You will find it a storehouse of information 
— a dependable guide to the newest and most 
important radio developments. 

It shows all improved parts and diagrams 
of the best hook-ups for the man or boy to 
build his own set, as well as the very best 
ready-built sets at surprisingly low prices. 

Montgomery Ward & Co. are Headquarters 


shows complete— everything in Radio equip- 
ment. Remember we sell only standard goods 
— direct to you by mail, and without the 
usual Radio profits. 

For 52 years, “Satisfaction guaranteed or 
your money back,” has stood behind every 
Ward sale. At Ward’s, quality is never sacri- 
ficed to make a low price. 

Write for your copy of this 68-page Radio 
Catalogue. See for yourself the low prices. 
You may as well profit by the savings it offers. 
’ foreverything in Radio, And this Catalogue Address our house nearest you: Dept.22-K 


Montgomery Ward &Co 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 
Chicago Kansas City St.Paul Portland,Ore. Oakland, Calif. Ft. Worth 


Western Coil & Electrical Co., 302 Fifth St., Racine; Wis. | 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION 


Continued 


MARRIAGE WITH RELATIONS 


E can not very well help marrying 

our.relations, because we do not know 
who they are. In a few generations they 
are numbered by thousands, and we very 
soon lose sight of most of them. Hence 
there is a large amount of inbreeding every- 
where, and the number of actual ancestors 
that any one of us has is far less than the 
theoretical number—so many of them are 
“‘duplicates.”” Inbreeding used to be con- 
sidered injurious, but Frank Blair Han- 
son, of Washington University, St. Louis, 
writing in The Journal of Heredity (Wash- 
ington), tells us that scientifie opinion has 
much altered in this regard. Inbreeding, 
which is apparently inevitable, is beneficial 
rather than otherwise in the long run, 
for it brings out the peculiarities of the 
inbred lines, whether good or bad, so that 
natural selection has a better chance to 
remove the latter. Writes Mr. Hanson: 


Inbreeding may be defined as a process 
of mating whereby an individual has fewer 
than the maximum number of ancestors 
in any generation or generations. ‘It 
means,’ says Raymond Pearl, ‘‘that the 
number of potentially different ‘blood- 
lines’ concentrated in a given individual 
is fewer if the individual is inbred than if 
he is not.” 

One of the striking facts long known to 
biologists is that ‘‘lines of descent terminat- 
ing in any one individual, tho they radiate 
back in widening angles for a time, would 
seem to gather again in a comparatively 
few individuals if the pedigree could be 
traced in its entirety.” (East-Jones). This 
fact has been overlooked sometimes, and 
beginning with two parents, four grand- 
parents, eight great-grandparents, ete., 
the conclusion has been drawn that in the 
tenth generation there were 1,024 different 
ancestors. A recent article by a leading 
genealogist has this entirely erroneous 
statement: ‘“‘Remember that each parent 
has four grandparents. With three genera- 
tions to the century, in a thousand years 
you have hundreds of thousands of ances- 
tors.” 

Prof. W. K. Brooks studied the ancestry 
of the people of a small island off our eastern 
coast. Taking three individuals who were 
not near relatives at all, he found that of 
the maximum number of 1,146 ancestors 
they might theoretically have had in 
seven and one-half generations, the names 
of 452 of them, or nearly half, were re- 
corded. But these 452 named ancestors 
were not 452 distinct persons, but only 
149. He says: 

‘“Few of us know even the names of all 
the living descendants of each of our sixty- 
four ancestors of the sixth generation; and, 
so far as our own choice is concerned, 
matriage with one of them may be an 
accident. 

“If a city like Baltimore, where the 
Strangers to each one of us outnumber 
our acquaintances a thousandfold, could 
be quarantined against people from outside 
for a thousand years, each successive gen- 
eration would be much like the present, so 
far as known relationships are concerned, 
altho, at the end of this period, the in- 
habitants would not be descended from the 
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Baltimoreans of our day, but only from a 


very few of them. Most of our tines would 
be extinet; and the few that survived would 
include most of the Baltimoreans of the 
year 2898.” 


Mr. Hanson goes on: 


| If we grant that there is considerable 
inbreeding in any old, well-established 
 eommunity, and that, not knowing even 
the names of the descendants of each of our 
sixty-four ancestors of the sixth generation 
back, we may well marry a relative without 
suspecting the relationship, our next ques- 
tion is as to the results of such chance 
matings with unknown relatives. In other 
words, what are the effects of inbreeding in 
the human family? 
This was evidently among the earliest 
questions discust by man. Breeders have 


pointed out its advantages and disadvan- . 


j 

tages. Most of the earliest literature is 

largely speculative, but it should be noted 

that Darwin earried on a series of inbreed- 

ing experiments on plants over a period of 

eleven years. 

Recently a number of experiments have 

been reported by various investigators on 
the effects of inbreeding. East and Jones 


demonstrates in a striking way, how 
locking out the air insures heat com- 
fort. Its explained fully in the free 


booklet. 
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Mail coupon below. 


Protect your home 
from this invisible thief! 


HO is this heat thief? Common, every-day AIR. Get 

the air out—then keep it out—by installing the wonder- 

ful new No. 2 Hoffman Vacuum Valves on your radiators. It 

will mean red-hot steam on bitter cold days—hot steam on 
cold days—warm steam on mild days. 

_ These valves convert your single-pipe steam heating plant 

into a vacuum system. With a low fire, radiators will have 

heat for ordinary winter days. You will use less fuel and get 

more heat from it. 
Any steamfitter can install Hoffman Vacuum Valves in a few 


hours. When this is done, you will be amazed at the change. 
Your ideal of heat control and heat comfort will be realized— 
because the heat thief (AIR) is owt of your heating system. 


HOFFMAN SPECIALTY COMPANY, INC. 
512 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Send me the booklet “Locking the 


Door Against the Heat Thief," and 
information about the cost of Hoffman 
7? Vacuum Valves. 
¢ 


more heat from less coal 


: “The only injury proceeding from in- = 
__ breeding comes from the inheritance re- 
: ceived. The constitution of the individuals 

resulting from a process of inbreeding de- 
pends upon the chance allotment of charac- 
ters preexisting in the stock before in- 
breeding was commenced. If undesirable 
| characters are shown after inbreeding, it is 


ing,” have summarized all this work and 
from it have drawn certain conclusions. 

Suffice it to say here that the older view 
that inbreeding is per se injurious is being 
rapidly replaced by another. In the 
light of the newer experimental work it 
seems to be clearly established that in- 
breeding is not injurious merely by reason 
of the consanguinity involved. 


Yl HOFFMAN SPECIALTY 
y’ COMPANY, INC., Dept. G 
¢ 512 Fifth Avenue, iy. Cc. 
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in their book, ‘‘ Inbreeding and Outbreed- 
] 


: The writer concludes by quoting from 
the work of East and Jones, as follows: 


only because they already existed in the 
stock and were able to persist for genera- 
tions under the protection of more favor- 
able characters which dominated them and 
kept them from sight. The powerful hand 
of natural selection was thus stayed until 
inbreeding tore aside the mask and the 
unfavorable characters were shown up in 
all their weakness, to stand or fall on their 
own merits. 

“Tf the evil is brought to light, inbreed- 
ing is no more to be blamed than the de- 


A narrow ‘MERCHANDISING METHODS 


tective who unearths a crime. Instead of Store, only aim EQUieMaN’” ¢¢ more ion 
being condemned it should be commended. era Joad ist founded on _ enene of nes 

O) £ . D av ce 1 money tm ré- 
After continued inbreeding a cross-bred ° lined with Vaiting. It is worth dollars to 


every dealer, Send for your free 


McLean dis- f 2 
rtcrren . copy to-day. 


play cases. 


No store is too small for McLean display 


stock has been purified and rid of ab- 
normalities, monstrosities, and _ serious 
weaknesses of all kinds. Only those char-. 
acters can remain which either are favor- 
able or at least are not definitely harmful 


to the organism. Those characters which 
have survived this ‘day of judgment’ can 
now be estimated according to their true 
worth. As we shall see later, vigor can 
be immediately regained by crossing. Not 
only is the full vigor of the original stock 
restored, but it may even be increased, due 
to the elimination of many unfavorable 
characters. If this increased vigor can be 
utilized in the first generation, or if it can 
be fixt so that it is not lost in succeeding 
_ generations, then inbreeding is not only 
not injurious but is highly beneficial. As 
an actual means of plant and animal im- 


McLean SHowcases enable a store 
to get every cent’s worth of business 
out of every square inch of floor and 
wall space. 

Go into a McLean equipped store, 
notice the neatness—the cheerful ap- 
pearance of the place. The walls 
are lined with McLean Showcases 
finished in a rich, dark red. Sliding 
frameless plate glass lends an _allur- 
ing sparkle to dainty articles. Every- 
where you look there are attractive 
invitations to buy. 

When a woman enters a drug 


store she usually intends to buy only 
some one article—often an unprofit- 
able one, But careful investigation 
has shown that six customers out 
of every ten who enter a McLean 
equipped store make extra purchases. 

McLean Units have enabled many 
stores, in all parts of the country, 
to increase their average sale 50, 60 
and even 100 per cent. 

You can add McLean Fixtures a 
unit at a time and let each pay for 
itself in increased business, Write to 
us to-day. 


W. B. McLEAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


3038 Bigelow Boulevard 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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EAVE winter behind. 

Leave your -work-a- 

day self and your cares and 

your social obligations. The 

very atmosphere of the 
steamer is tonic. 


Delightful to cheat the chill 
winds and escape to the 
sun-warmed gardens of the 
earth! To play at Monte 
Carlo, or to be dazzled by the 
sparkling loveliness of 
Caribbean ports. 


From the first day to the Iast, 
you are assured of the supreme 
segvice that is the result of 
fifty years of experience. The 
greatest possible comfort— 
whether you choose a month of 
relaxation in the West Indies, a 
longer voyage to the fascinating 
countries of the Mediterranean, 
or an all-embracing tour of the 
world. 


For detailed information regarding any 
of these cruises apply to Cruise Depave- 
ment, No. 1 Broadway, New York, the 
company’s offices elsewhere, or any auth- 
orized steamship agent. 


WHITE STAR LINE 
RED STAR LINE 
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To Winter’ 


Vacation La: 


West Indies 


Over 25 years’ specialized ex- 
perience in West Indies cruises. 
The White Star liner Megantic, 
ideally constructed for tropical 
cruising, on a month’s tour of 
the islands of the Caribbean. 
Calls at Havana, Santiago, 
Haiti, Kingston,Panama Canal, 


Cartagena, Curacao, LaGuaira, 


Port of Spain, Barbados, Fort 
de France, St. Thomas, San 
Juan, Nassau. Sailing Jan. 22, 
returning Feb. 21; and Feb. 
25, returning March 28, 


To the 
Mediterranean 


White Star liner Adriatic, Jan. 
7, returning Feb. 22; and Feb. 
26, returning April 13. 


Red Star liner Lapland, Jan. 
17, returning March 4; and 
March 8, returning April 23. 


An itinerary of profound inter- 
est, including Madeira, Gibral- 
tar, Algeciras, Algiers, Monaco, 
Naples, Athens, Constantino- 
ple, Haifa (for Holy Land), 
Alexandria (for Egypt and the 
Nile). 12,164 miles; 47 days. 


World Cruise 


On the Red Star liner, Belgen- 
land, largest ship ever to circle 
the globe. From New York 
Dec. 4, Los Angeles Dec. 20, 
San Francisco Dec. 23. Cruis- 
ing 28,310 miles to 60 cities in 
14 countries. 133 days dura- 
tion. Back in New York April 
16, 1925. Allshore trips under 
skilled guidance of American 
Express Company. 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION 


Continued 


MERCURIAL POISONING FROM 
ELECTRIC FURNACES 


ERCURY is a very good conductor 

of electricity,'and as it is liquid, it is 
easily handled. It has long been com- 
monly used, therefore, for making contacts, 
and for similar purposes, in various kinds 
of electrical apparatus. On a small scale, 
no inconveniences result; but in the modern 
electric furnace, where commercial oper- 
ation is on a large scale, with units of great 
size and the development of unusual heat, 
the mercurial vapors produced may be 
injurious, or even fatal, to workers. ‘This 
is brought out in an article contributed to 
Industrial and Engineering Chemistry (New 
York) by Louis Jordan and W. P. Barrows, 
of the U. S. Bureau of Standards. They 
write: 


The conditions under which these cases 
of mercurialism developed may exist in 
research laboratories and possibly in a 
small number of industrial plants. The 
insidious nature of mercurialism, as well as 
the serious and sometimes fatal results of 
continued or repeated exposure to very 
small amounts of mercury vapor, are 
clearly shown. 

It should be understood that this is in no 
way an indictment of the high-frequency 
induction furnace, since with proper pre- 


‘cautions it can be operated with entire 


safety. So far as is known, the instance 
given in the report is the only case of 
serious mercury poisoning among the users 
of over sixty installations of high-frequency 
furnaces. Nevertheless, the seriousness of 
the cases experienced in these laboratories 
warrants careful attention to protection 
against the possible danger. 

The dangers that lie in the frequent 
handling of mereury or the continued 
exposure to mercury vapor, even at ordi- 
nary room temperatures, are indicated by 
data given and eases described by Kober 
and Hayhurst. In spite of such records of 
the poisonous nature of mercury, its 
frequent use in chemical and physical 
laboratories without any recognized _ill- 
effects has probably in many instances led 
to a certain amount of disregard for the 
possible danger. 

Kober and Hayhurst state that the 
greatest danger to those who work with 
mercury lies in the fact that it will volatilize 
at room temperature. It is also said that 
mercury ean be taken into the body by 
absorption through the pores of the skin. 
A number of cases of poisoning have been 
reported among dentists, which were 
probably due to a practise of rubbing 
amalgams in the palm of the hand. Teleky 
cites the cases of two dentists who con- 
tracted mercurial poisoning from working 
up amalgams in the palms of their hands. 

Obviously the most dangerous condition 
of work with mereury obtains when it is 
necessary to heat the metal to a point 
where vaporization is rapid. This is 
actually done in operating the present type 
of high-frequency induction furnaces whose 
power is supplied by an oscillatery current, 
high-frequency converter embodying a 
mercury discharge gap. 

Obviously, in the long-continued oper- 
ation of a high-frequency converter of the 
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type described, there may exist opportuni- 
ties both of inhaling mercury vapor and of 


absorbing metallic mercury through the 
_ skin, 


The authors give four instances of un- 
doubted mereury poisoning contracted by 
those in charge of such furnaces. One 


- terminated fatally; two of the other three 


_ eases were quite serious. 


We read further: 


A survey of laboratory conditions during 
operation of the furnaces. indicated the 
escape of mereury vapor from the mereury 
discharge gaps of the high-frequency 
converters. The concentration in the air 
beside the furnace during operation. was 
sufficient to cause mercury poisoning if 
daily exposure continued for several 
months or longer. Another souree of 
possible poisoning existed in the frequent 
cleaning of the mercury and repairs neces- 
sary in the original type of discharge gap. 

A new type of discharge gap having 
stationary electrodes, mercury-sealed dis- 
charge chambers, and operating in an 
atmosphere of hydrogen, was installed and 
enclosed in a separated compartment fitted 
with a foreed-draft hood. Under these 
conditions the escape of mercury from the 
discharge gap could not be detected. 
Repairs to the gap are infrequent, and the 
necessity of cleaning the mercury is 
practically eliminated. 


THE HORSEHAIR WORM MYTH 
MONG the few superstitions that have 
held out in the face of modern civiliza- 
tion is the belief that a horsehair, when 


placed in a suitable environment, will turn 


into a worm. Dr. H. 8. May of Rhode 
Island College tells us in The Guide to 
Nature (Sound Beach, Conn.), that some 
of the ancients believed on similar evi- 
dence that frogs are formed from mud 
every spring. Later it was believed even 
by eminent scientists that microbes may 
be developed from putrefying material. 
He continues: 

It was Pasteur, in the last century, who 


proved conclusively that the putrefying and 
fermenting bacteria and other minute 


plants and animals always came from 


previous organisms of their kind; no 
microscopic forms are capable of springing 
into existence without being produced by 
parent forms like themselves. 

It was my privilege, while at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois some years ago, to under- 
take a study of the life history of some of 
these hairworms. I have collected the 
adult worms by the hundreds; I have seen 
them deposit their eggs either in long white 
strings or in short pieces, and have seen these 
eggs gradually develop into larve, and the 
larvee hateh. I have introduced these larve 
into grasshoppers and have followed up the 
development into the fully formed adult 
worms in the bodies of these grasshoppers. 
I have seen those same worms mate and 
deposit fresh eggs. Nowhere was it 
necessary to call in the horsehair to account 
for the adult worm. 

Where, then, does the horsehair myth 
have its origin? Purely and simply in 
circumstantial evidence. A hair is seen in 
a watering-trough and later a worm is seen 
in the same trough, while the hair is not 
found. 

My observations account for the presence 


of the worm in a very different way. 
When the worm has become fully developed 
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hy CUNARDERS ave CHOSEN 


Comrorr is the keynote of any successful cruise — comfort 
found in spacious staterooms, luxurious public rooms and ex- 
tensive promenade decks; in thoroughly modern equipment 
and appointments; in unexcelled service and cuisine. 


That very COMFORT is to be found in every Cunarder— 
one of the main reasons why Cunard Ships predominate 
as CRUISING SHIPS. 


For the coming season the following steamers are scheduled: 


AROUND#eWORLD TheMEDITERRANEAN 


FRANCONIA SCYTHIA, LACONIA 
CALIFORNIA SAMARIA 


WEST INDIES EGYPT 


two cruises . Direct—touching at Mediterranean Points 


TUSCANIA MAURETANIA 


Another comfortable, interesting and quick route to 
EGYPT and MEDITERRANEAN POINTS 


is offered in our weekly express service via Cherbourg 


-—Paris, South of France, Italy, etc.— 


~ connecting at one of the Mediterranean ports direct for Alexandria 


CUNARD 


and ANCHOR Lie 
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October Brings 
Springtime Here 
This month — October — 


marks the beginning of the stimu- 
lating spring weather in Tucson, 


Arizona. Days are warm and 
sunny, nights are cool, and the dry 
brisk air makes one << springy’”’ 
with energy. 


Rest and Play 

This is the season of rest and play. Out- 
door life is at its best. Golf (town and 
country clubs open to visitors), riding, 
hunting, motoring, Indian Villages, Old 
Mexico and hundreds of strange new sights. 
A modest income is sufficient in Tucson. 
Rents are reasonable, hotels good and living 
costs no higher than elsewhere. 


Plan Now for Tucson 
Don’t shiver and freeze through another 
winter when sunshine and outdoor life are so 
close. If you want to rest or play, or find 
relief from overwork, pulmonary troubles, 
*fnerves’’, or general ‘run down con- 
dition’’ you will find much to help you 
in this Sunshine-Climate. 


Send for This 
Send for the booklet ‘“Man-Building in the 
Sunshine-Climate’’. You will enjoy every 
word of it and the pictures will suggest a 
hundred new and novel experiences. - Mail 
the coupon. 


TUCSON 


Sunshine~Climaic Club 
ARIZONA 


Tucson Sunshine-Climate Club 
300 Old Pueblo Bldg., Tucson, Arizona 
Please send me your free booklet, ‘¢Man- 


Building in the Sunshine-Climate.’” 
Name 


Address 
Sell virgin wool tailored: 
to-order suits and over- 


Salesment::: direct to wearer — at 
-50, none higher. 


Rich fabric assortment. World's greatest 
values, Easy to sell—$50.00 to $100.00 a week earned by hundreds 
of men, mmissions daily. 


We train you. Protected 
territory for hustlers, an. 


rite for new sales p! 


Je Be SIMPSON, Ince 843 W, Adams Ste» Dept, 882 Chicago 


Brings you a Genuine 


UNDERWOOD 


at ¥o RP. EWR be R 
Your $3.00 unconditionally 


10 DAYS FREE TRIAL returned if at end of 10 


days you are not satisfied with this late model UNDERW 
typewriter rebuilt by the famous Shipman Ward process. 


GREAT PRICE SAVING Pitect,'2 70% from the 


largest typewriter fac- 
tory in the world by our money saving methods, 
So small that 


EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS Sesmail that 
notice it while you enjoy the use of this wonderful machine, 
FREE BOOK OF FACTS &isisivg, Shirman 
system of rebuilding typewriters and also valuable information 
ut the typewriter industry both instructive and entertaining. 


Act Today! 
Mail 
Coupon 


Shipman Ward 


f 
Mfg. Compan free book of ta, 
2557 Shipman Building laining Bargain offer: 


Montrose & Ravenswood 
Aves., Chicago 
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in the body of the insect, it does not im- 
mediately leave its host; it waits for the 
proper environment. Since these worms 
live in water during their free state, it 
waits for water. The insects that are 
parasitized by. these worms were found to 
frequent ponds, pools, watering-troughs 
and streams, especially during the night. 
When the insect gets into the water, the 
worm receives the proper stimulus and 
immediately leaves its host. The latter 
departs alone. Sometimes, after a severe 
rain, the worms are found on the ground, 
even in a road or path. 

There are two great groups of hair- 
worms, the cabbage hairworms and the 
horsehair worms. The former have their 
normal habitat in the soil, are usually 
white or yellowish in color, and taper to 
almost a point at both ends. - These belong 
to the group of true roundworms or 
nematodes. They lay their eggs in the soil 
and the larve infest land insects such as 
ants and field grasshoppers. 

The horsehair worms, on the other hand, 
have their normal habitat in water, deposit 
their eggs in water, and parasitize insects 
that live in or near the water, such as 
beetles, meadow grasshoppers, crickets or 
cockroaches. 

These forms have a structure peculiar 
to themselves. They are commonly known 
as Gordius. P 

The two forms that I studied belong to 
the group of horsehair worms. They are 
the most commonly found specimens in the 
United States. Gordius robustus is the 
larger of the two and may develop to a 
length of nearly two feet. The color is 
usually rather dark brown, but may be 
almost white. 

In the free-living stage, this worm is 
found in streams with grassy banks, and 
may be found in the spring of the year 
accumulated in large masses about the 
roots of grass in or near rapids in such 
streams. The eggs are deposited in thick 
strings which break up into short pieces. 
Examined under the microscope, the 
larve appear to resemble fly maggots. 
There is a cylindrical body bearing at its 
anterior end a formidable apparatus for 
penetrating the tissues of animals, consist- 
ing of proboscis armed with six spines and 
three stylets. In penetrating the tissues 
of the host, the spines catch in the tissues 
and tend to tear them while at the same 
time the stylets are pushed forward into 
the tissues. 

When the larve enter some animal that 
is not the proper host, they merely eneyst 
and die, but when they enter their proper 
host, they immediately begin their develop- 
ment. The proper host for this species is 
the meadow grasshopper or locust. 

In the early stages of development the 
larvee are found inside of the large fat cells 
in the bodies of these grasshoppers. They 
seem to have a digesting effect on these 
cells, and later outgrow them and are found 
free in the body cavity. 

The body of the developing larva soon 
takes on the form of a sausage and later 
elongates into the form of the adult worm. 

When the grasshopper gets into the 
water the worm immediately proceeds to 
leave the host and to take up its free 
existence in the water. The worms emerge 
in August, September and October, and are 
then found swimming abeut in the streams 
and débris. 


Your Neighborhood 
Dealer Can Give You 


Card of Admittance 


to one of the ten PECK & 
HILLS wholesale exhibits of 
furniture and floor coverings, 
if he does not have in stock 
what you want. Or he can 
show you our 448 pageCatalog 


from which you may choose. 


This plan,enlarges your selec- 
tion and places before you the 
latest authoritative styles from 
the best designers. It helps 
your dealer, since you buy 
through him and ete your 
home community. It helps the 
furniture manufaéturer, too, 
reducing expense all ‘round. 
This means economy for you. 


Valuable Booklet Free 


“Correct Care of Home Furnishings,” 

is a thirty-two page booklet, contain- 

ing latest information on woods, fin- 

ishes, upholstery, etc. Free on request. 
Write nearest office. 


PECK & HILLS FURNITURE CO. 
See List of Display Rooms in Trademark 


There Is Always One Best Word 


to express in speech or writing the exact thought you have 
in mind. English Synonyms, Antonyms and Prepositions, by 
JAMEs C. FERNALD, L.H,D.,will give you just that word and 
just the right preposition to followit. Cloth $1.90, by mail 
$2.00. FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York. 


Just Published! 


A clear-cut, entertaining, and 
enlightening presentation of the 
case of the League of Nations— 


AMERICA’S INTEREST 
IN WORLD PEACE 


By IRVING FISHER 
Professor of Political Economy, Y ale University 


Step by step, the author reviews the status 


uo of the League question as it has fi im 
American politics. He tells of the e's 
extraordinary work. He describes the League's 


place in the world’s affairs. And he records 
in graphic style the marked change of sentiment 
in America in the last few years on this, the 
most important subiect before the world to-day. 


For true light on a much-muddled-up 
subject, read this brilliant new book. 
123 pages, r2mo. Cloth, $1, net; $1.08, post-paid. 
Speci - nd Edition, 6: “4 p= 
na Spans sanangen. tpaaks Lake aa 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


THE HUDSON BAY RAILROAD AGAIN 


TAHE inhabitants of the region to be 
served by this road will not tolerate 
the idea of abandoning the project, we are 
informed in a letter from Mr. J. MacLean, 
representing the ‘‘On-to-the-Bay” Associ- 
ation of Winnipeg, Manitoba. From the 
head of the Great Lakes to the foot of the 
Rockies there is no talk of abandoning the 
project, he says; and this is the area that is 


interested in its completion. Every effort 


is centered on the immediate completion 
of, the railway, and the prospects are 
improving every day that this will be done. 
He goes on: 


There is no exhaustive engineering in- 
vestigation in progress, nor need there be, 
as the evidence has all been submitted and 
the case closed. The railway grade is 
built to tide-water at Port Nelson, and only 
ninety-two miles of steel is required to 
connect the wheat-fields of the prairies to 
seaboard. The estimated cost of this 
construction is less than two million 
dollars, while the whole project, from the 
Pas to Port Nelson, has so far not exceeded 
$15,000,000, probably a record for the 
building of 424 miles of railway, including 
three large steel bridges, anywhere on the 
continent since war time. 

According to sworn evidence before the 
Senate Committee on this subject in 1920, 
‘water navigation on Hudson Bay is (not) 
so dubious that the railway will never be 
completed.” Under the direction of the 
late Mr. W. A. Bowden, then Chief 
Engineer of the Department of Railways 
and Canals, a large amount of terminal 
work was completed at Port Nelson at a 
eost of six million dollars; in fact, the 
harbor for ordinary purposes is so far 
completed that less than $500,000 will 
provide the accommodation necessary for 
some time to come. 

The evidence of Mr. Bowden is that ‘tan 
unprotected steamer had no difficulty in 
making the straits, leaving Port Nelson on 
October 22. This was an ordinary single- 
decked tramp steamer without any ice- 
strengthening whatever—290 feet long, 
3,400 tons, named the Sheba. I purposely 
did not strengthen the three ships which we 
purchased—the Sheba, the Sharon'and the 
Durley Chine. I decided that it was desir- 
able in the interests of the project as a 
whole to know what an ordinary vessel 
eould do. These vessels made a number 
of voyages to the Bay without any trouble, 
going early and coming late.” Further, 
Mr. Bowden stated, ‘There is no reason 
why a vessel of a certain type—namely, 
400 to 410 feet in length, about 8,500 tons 
capacity—can not run as safely to Port 
Nelson as to Montreal. Insurance rates 
should be no higher to Port Nelson than to 
Montreal. I wuld say that navigation 
to Port Nelson is as safe as to Montreal.”’ 
If such testimony from a_ responsible 
engineer is not sufficient to prove the 
feasibility of this route, we should hear the 
evidence of Mr. McLachlan, the engineer 
in charge of harbor work at Port Nelson: 
“We have a channel there that has 20 feet 
at low tide, 33.7 at least tide, and 40 feet at 
spring tide. The width is 1,200 feet at the 
narrowest point. The present channel 
between the ocean and Quebec is 1,000 feet 
wide. The harbor at Nelson may remain 
open all winter. We have a dry dock 

there 200 feet long and 46 feet wide. My 
opinion is that Nelson can be made deep 
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Examine the Light to 
Safeguard the Sight — 


What It Is— 
How to Enter 


The Home Lighting 
Contest is a national move- 
ment, endorsed by educa- 
tional and health authori- 
ties, to teach young people 
more about electric light, 
and how to use it for the 
betterment of sight and 
general health. 


A $15,000 electrical 
home and ten university 
scholarships are offered as 
national prizes. Local 
prizes will also be awarded. 

Your electric light com- 
pany, or local electrical 
club or league, will tell your 
children how to enter. 


*‘T wonder if we ought to have their eyes 
examined?” Parents often ask this question 
about their youngsters. Equally important, 
however, is a question which they seldom ask: 
“T wonder if we ought to examine the Jight in 
which the youngsters’ eyes have to live?” 


Light is the life of the sight. More eye 
strain and related ailments result from faulty 
illumination than from any other cause. To 
better the light in which you and your 
children’s eyes must live is one purpose of the 
Home Lighting Contest. ; 


This Contest teaches the principles of cor- 
rect lighting by making a game of it. A 
youngster has placed before him a fine, new 
house, whose rooms he is to light. To do this, 
he must study lighting lessons and a Home 
Lighting Primer. What he really studies, 
however, is how to conserve his eyes, and the 
eyes of the others in the home. 


The Contest is an important health move- 
ment. It means better sight and also better 
homes—more attractive, comfortable invit- 
ing homes. 

When you see local and national announccments of 
the Home Lighting Contest, or when your children 
bring the announcement folder home, encourage them 
to sign the Registration Card and get a Home Lighting 
Primer to enter the Contest. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO. 
Offices in all Principal Cities Representatives Everywhere 
Tune in with KDKA—KYW —WBZ—KFKX 
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WORRYING OVER LOW INTEREST RATES 


HEN INTEREST RATES are very low it means 

\V\ that we have more money than we have profitable 
employment for; either business is slack or for some 

other reason there is an excess of gold. When it is easy to borrow 


money, and when borrowers can have it and pay only negligible . 


interest a condition exists which encourages speculation and 
unwise and unnecessary borrowing, with possible dangerous 
consequences to the whole financial and business structure. So 
our bankers and financial authorities are doing a great deal of 


thinking and talking about our. persistently low interest rates. * 


And abroad our great store of unutilized gold, which keeps pouring 
in from Europe, is looked upon as the world’s one recourse for 
borrowing. So, not only our own business future, but the 
rehabilitation of the world is tied up with the supply of gold 
which we find difficulty in using to advantage here at home. 
And the discussion of  in- 
terest rates is far from being 
a mere matter of the tech- 
nique of finance, but comes 
home in one way or another 
to almost every business man 
and actual or potential in- 
vestor in either domestic or 
foreign securities. 

When we come to actual 
figures we find that this sum- 
mer the Federal Reserve 
Bank rate in New York, at 
3 per cent., was the lowest in 
its history, and was the low- 
est bank rate in the world. 
Time loans carried the same 
rate while call money went as 
low as 2 per cent. and interest on checking accounts in New York 
banks went down to 134 per cent. And in Germany and Poland, 
where they are trying to reform their fiscal systems, interest 
rates nowadays are commonly from 30 to 50 per cent. ‘‘ There,” 
comments a writer in the New York Times, ‘‘is the lean and hun- 
gry Europe, starving for gold; and here is Uncle Sam, so fat with 

“it he can hardly waddle, and totally incapable of any sort of 
reducing exercises short. of a big loan.’”’ Bankers, we are told, 
say that this glut of gold is bad for everybody concerned. George 
E. Roberts, vice-president of the National City Bank of New 
York, repeats what has often been said in remarking that ‘‘the 
danger of an overstock of gold, such as we have had for several 
years on an increasing seale, is the danger of inflation.” 

In the summer of last year, continues Mr. Roberts, as quoted 
in The Times, it looked as tho the influx of gold might stop, but 
our exports have continued to exceed our imports of commodities, 
so that more gold had to come to this country to pay the balances, 
“‘and in addition the election of a Labor Party in England, with 
its threat of a capital levy, and an official suggestion of using 
inflation as a remedy for unemployment, caused large transfers 
of investments to the United States. Gold shipments are com- 
ing in still with no sign of a let-up.”” This tendency for all the 
free gold to come to this country is said to make it very difficult 
for European countries which are trying to get on a gold basis. 

What is to be done about it? Well, replies the writer in 
The Times: 
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FIVE YEARS OF BASIC INTEREST RATES IN NEW YORK 


1920 1921 


Thera is the German loan. It is proposed to lend that country 
two hundred millions in the American unit of currency, and this 
country is expected to supply about half the amount. That 
should start some gold flowing Europeward. And then the rail- 
roads are about to move the crops, which will make a demand for 


- eredit extremely welcome to bankers. 


1922 


And while the crops are 
being moved the exchanges will begin speculating on what the 
crops will be worth, and business will begin saying that the farmer, 
with good returns on his product, can pay for goods, and so, if 
the signs are correct, the country will enter in the early fall on 
a period of prosperity. 


The reduction of the Reserve Bank rate of New York in August 
was not altogether relished in the West, we read in the Chicago 
Journal of Commerce. Chieago bankers think that there ought 
to be greater uniformity in the bank rate throughout the coun- 
try, and more consultation with Western bankers. Chicago 
financiers can see only one good reason for the 3 per cent. rate in 
New York: 


That is the necessity for American bankers to finance Europe’s 
rehabilitation. There lies ahead hundreds of millions of dollars 
i in financing for Europe, the 
bulk of which must neces- 
sarily be done in the United 
States. The money market 
here must, of course, be pre- 
pared for these operations in 
order to make the burden 
as light as possible, but the 
Western opinion is that it is 
not necessary to go as far as 
apparently New York bankers 
have deemed wise. 


= 


Whether these low inter- 
est rates ‘“‘actually represent 
the prosperity which they 
are currently alleged to in- 
dicate’”’ is doubted seriously 
by the New York Journal 
of Commerce. First of all, 
the average borrowers at banks do not get the advantage of the 
present low rates, and are, asa matter of fact, paying for loans 
about what they paid a year or so ago. Even the commercial 
banks themselves have profited little, because so few have in re- 
cent months been rediscounting at the Reserve Banks. In short— 


1923 1924 1925 


The effect of low money rates as established in this market 
to-day is primarily benefiting the speculator, and in a lesser 
degree the commercial house which is able to borrow on paper 
freely offered in the open market. Those who obtain call funds 
at 2 per cent., or sixty-day loans at 214 per cent., are profiting 
by the prevailing low money rates and are benefited to the extent 
of their saving in interest. The packer or the textile manufac- 
turer who is able to place his paper at 3 per cent., instead of 
borrowing from a local bank at 5 per cent. or 6 per cent., is corre- 
spondingly aided. That is as far as the benefit to the com- 
munity itself goes. One result is to stimulate speculation in 
stocks and bonds and to enable operators to buy and earry such 
securities at nominal rates of interest while gathering in the in- 
come from the securities and trusting to sell them out without 
loss before a ‘‘break’’ comes. 


Of course, the Reserve Bank rate policy helps the Government 
to borrow money on very easy terms, as in the case of the recent 
issue of Treasury notes at 234 per cent., and the placing of $10,- 
000,000 of debenture bonds of the Federal Intermediate Credit 
Bank at a 414 per cent. interest rate but on a 314 per cent. basis. 
The ordinary corporation that tries to borrow money does not 
benefit by the low rates because of the competition of tax-exempt 
bonds which, as a matter of fact, are “able to gain the entire 
advantage resulting from changes in rate of interest.” So the 
commercial community is not helped at all and the investment 
community is actually hurt— 


The banker suffers seriously from the fact that he andagueaed 


Inferior lighting repels 
trade, reduces sales, 
impairs profits. 
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Good lighting shows 
goods at their best, 
and quickens sales. 


How Light influences buying 


large Cleveland dry- 
ab goods storefoundthat 
byimprovingits show- 
window lighting it 
could increase the number of 
people who stopped to look at 
its window displays, by 42%. 


Laboratory tests by well-known 
scientists show that the speed 
whereby objects are recognized 
is increased 100% (and probably 
more) by improving the lighting. 
Psychologists saythat light makes 
for cheerfulness and stimulates 
action. Many merchants have 
proved these things in actual 
practice and have demonstrated 
that good lighting in the store 
increases sales tremendously. 


Better lighting enables customers 


to see the goods more easily. 
Merchandise is more attractive. 
The decision to buy is more easily 
reached. Customers and sales- 
people are more cheerful. Store 
efficiency is increased and returns 
decrease. Sales and profits leap 


ahead. 
Remember that good lighting is 


Properly Directed Light 
Means Greater Wealth, 
Health and Happiness 


Hardly a person but can profit 
by the facts which science is 
revealing about the influence 


of light. This advertisement 
cites just one example. Ask 
the Holophane Engineering 
Department for suggestions as 
to how you can make the 
light under which you live and 
work do more for you. 


HOLOPHANE GLASS COMPANY, Inc. 


as much a matter of directing 
light properly (so that it reaches 
the objects to be seen) as it is 
of using enough current. 


For over 30 years the lighting 
industry has recognized that 
Holophane units are the most 
efficient means for directing light 
properly. There is a Holophane 
unit for every lighting purpose 
—and particularly efficient units 
for store and show window 
lighting. 


Better lighting costs next to nothing 
compared with the results it 
achieves. Whatever your lighting 
problem is, write us, and we shall 
send you literature that will en- 
able you to judge to what extent 
your lighting can be improved. 


340 Madison Avenue, New York City Works: Newark, Ohio 


Holophane Reflector - Refractor — 

an unit store lighting. Its 

prisms are shaped to direct the light on 
merchandise without glare. 


In Canada: 146 King St., W. Toronto 


HOLOPHANE 


Directs Light Scientifically 


Units for lighting stores, show-windows, offices, 
factories, schools, streets and other places 


Holophane 922—for show-window 
ieniing. Its prisms are shaped to direct 
all the light on the window display and 
to keep it from the eyes of the observer. 
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getting this 
protection? 


Millions of depositors 
of banks and trust com- 
panies throughout the 
country never worry 
about the danger of 
check alteration. Their 
checks are on National 
Safety Paper! 

Examine one of your 
checks. If it has the 
wavy lines shown in the 
check above, it is on 
National Safety Paper. 
Try to alterit. You will 
find that any chemical 
éradicatorinstantly pro- 
duces a glaring white 
stain in the paper, and 
that an eraser or knife 
cannot remove the writ- 
ing without producing 
a white scar — instant 
warning. 

All the writing on 
both sides of a check on 
National Safety Paper 
is protected. 

If your checks are not 
on National Safety Pa- 
per, why not ask your 
bank forthis protection? 


Write for our interesting book 
“The Protection of Checks’? 


National 
Safety Paper 


George La Monte & Son 
61 Broadway, New York 


National Safety Paper is also made in 
Canada by George La Monte 
& Son, Lid., Toronto 
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INVESTMENTS AND FINANCE 


Continued 


his spare funds in the open market at an 
artificially low rate if he is to lend them 
at all. The ordinary commercial house in- 
stead of being helped by the low rates on 
investments find that these low rates are 
to the advantage of [government tax-free 
securities and tend to divert the fluid cash 
of the community so largely to them as to 
destroy or neutralize any theoretic advan- 
tage that might otherwise be realized. The 
taxpayer eventually has to carry the bur- 
den, as the result of tax-exemption, altho 
his financial representatives are able to 
make a show of great economy in manage- 
ment because of the low rates which they 
have been able to establish on the securities 
they have sold. 


In The Index, published by the New York 
Trust Company, we are reminded that the 
prophecies of price inflation following the 
influx of gold have not been fulfilled, that, 
in fact, ‘‘the general course of commodity 
price index has been downward, not up- 
ward, and there is certainly no present 
indication .of business expansion accom- 
panied by a substantial rise of prices in the 
near future.’ The Alexander Hamilton 
Institute’s Business Conditions Weekly, in 
an article called ‘‘Low Water in Money 
Rates,” prints the chart whichis reproduced 
on page 86, and offers this prediction: 


The business cycle which began around 
September, 1922, is coming to anend. It 
has been a short cycle, lasting only about 
two years. Signs of the approach of a new 
eycle are now in evidence. The first har- 
binger of a new cycle is a rise in bonds and 
other strictly investment securities. Then 
comes increased buying of raw materials 
and greater employment in iron, steel, coal 
‘and raw-material production, and an in- 
crease in building contracts. The increased 
disbursements to labor and producers of 
raw materials stimulate the wholesale and 
retail trades. This series of developments 
should logically be in evidence during the 
next twelve months. 


BETTER BOOKKEEPING AS AN AID 
TO FARM PROSPERITY 


F farmers kept books carefully and 

ran their farms more as business insti- 
tutions are run they would be much better 
off financially, thinks The Wall Street 
News. The conclusion is based on what 
one Iowa farmer has done, as reported 
to the United States Department of 
Agriculture: 


This Iowa farmer has kept accounts for 
more than two years. At the end of the 
first. year he found that crops which he 
fed to livestock brought him more money 
than when sold outright, and that his 
methods of handling his hogs were efficient. 
His figures showed him, however, that his 
cows were poor, averaging only $34 per 
cow for dairy products. Comparing his 
figures with those of other farms in the 
State, he also found the number of acres 
cultivated per man on his farm, as well 
as the number of acres per horse, were be- 
low average. The farmer, acting on the 


CFranks Couiede ne. ey ee 
“= Wedilerranean 


Limited to 400—Less Than Half Capacity 
By Magnificent (Built 1921) 20,000-Ton Oil-Bur 


Cunard S. S. ““SCYTHIA” 


Sailing January 29, 1925—66 days 
This Cruise, celebrating our Golden Jubilee, 
we plan to feature above all other Cruises, 
even surpassing our previous success- 
ful Cruises by the same steamer. 


EGYPT—PALESTINE 


Madeira, Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, 
Tunis, Constantinople, Greece, ~ 
Italy, Sicily, Riviera, Monte 
Carlo, France, England 
The “Scythia” is a veritable floating palace, 
with spacious decks, lounges, veranda cafes, 
2 elevators, gymnasium, commodious state- 
rooms with running water and large ward- 
robes; bedrooms and suites with pr vate 
@ baths. The famous Cunard cuisine and ser- 
vice. (Only one sitting for meals.) 
Stop-over privilege in Europe without 
extra cost, returning via S.S. ‘‘Aqui- 
tania,” ‘‘Mauretania,” ‘‘Berengaria’”’ 
or Any Cunard Line Steamer. 5 
Rates, deck plans, itinerary and full information on [3 
request. Barly reservation insures choice of location, 


ALSO EUROPEAN TOURS 


™ FRANK TOURIST CO. 

8 542 Fifth Avenue, New York 
219 South 15th Street, Philadelphia 
582 Market Street, San Francisco 
At Bank of America, Los Angeles 
(Est, 1875) Paris Cairo London 


Death-Facing Voyage 
The thrills and important discoveries of Sir 
Ernest Shackleton’s exploring expedition in 
1921 to the Antarctic fastnesses are brilliantly , 
described in that captivating new book for boys— 


INTO THE FROZEN SOUTH 


By Scout Marr ~ 

Exciting life aboard ship from day to day. 
Tragic adventures with animals. Strange 
lands visited. Peculiar people—women with 
‘*husband-hunting faces.” Encounters with 
icebergs and ice packs. Dog padded for deck 
walking. Shackleton'’s death and burial. An 
intense ‘‘human-interest’” mnarrative.. 256 
pages. 209 illustrations. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth, $2, net; $2.12, post-paid 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


It’s Easy to Know the Stars 
To the thousands of people who are interested in the 


fascinating subject of astronomy, we have an ideal 
volume of enthralling interest entitled 


ASTRONOMY FOR BUSY PEOPLE 


By Mrs. H. Perriam Hawkins, F.R. A. S. 


An authoritative, practical and highly enlightening 
guide, written especially for the layman in clear, non- 


technical language, which briefly and fascinatingly 


reveals to you all the mysteries of the skies and 
trates the wonderland of stars, planets, comets, shoot 
ing stars, etc. 4 Ah, $1 net; $1.08 postpasd. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


[ ca tese stom zot | 
| PUSSY WILLOW’S | 
NAUGHTY KITTENS 


By LILLIAN E. YOUNG 


It'sagem. Unique. Original. A penling. 
Beautiful. With 12 jolly cat pistes 
bright colors, and a novel feature that liter- 
ally opens doors to new scenes. This sum 
tuous book will both satisfy and delight 
the little folk;. 

Size 8314x1034. Colored illustrated cover. 

$2, net; $2.12, post-paid 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 

354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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ation his account book gave him, 
1 more land and replanned his twelve 
li, irregular fields, making them into 
fields of better proportion, so that the 
op area per man was increased twenty- 
acres and the area per horse increased 
thirteen acres. He sold his poor cattle and 
bought others with good dairy, records. 
When he figured his accounts for the 


he found that the income from the farm, 
after paying all expenses and interest on 
the amount of money invested, had been 
nereased more than $350. 


- What this farmer did, we are told. 
“should be done by the rank and file 
of our agriculturists. Systematic farming, 
which includes accurate keeping of ac- 
eounts, will do more to bring about per- 
manent agricultural prosperity than any 
other one procedure.” ‘ 


MARKET RATES FOR COUNTERFEIT 
MONEY 


HERE are now regular quotations 
for counterfeit paper money, Arthur 
Brisbane notes in his column in the New 
York American, and ‘‘the average price 
is $25 for $100 worth of bogus bills.” 
The explanation is that— 


The market is stabilized by the demand 
for such money, used by bootleggers in 
buying liquor from the rum fleet, sent by 
our British brothers. 

The managers of the boats are good 
bootleggers, but not familiar with American 
money and many, it seems, have been 
taking bad money for worse whisky— 
which seems fair enough. 
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LoneRBeiu 


HE opening of the new lumber manu- 

facturing plants of The Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Company at Longview, Washington, has 
added Douglas Fir lumber and timbers to the 
list of Long-Bell trade-marked products. 


This‘means that throughout the United States 
buyers can now obtain lumber and timbers of 
one or more species of wood bearing the Long- 
Bell trade-mark. It means that buyers, uni- 
versally, can. choose, by 4rand, lumber prod- 
ucts that have been safeguarded in manufacture 
to meet that important requirement so long a 
standard in Long-Bell production—maximum 
building value. 

The addition of Douglas Fir to Long-Bell 
products means, furthermore, that this manu- 
facturer is now a producer of the four most 
useful building woods— Douglas Fir, Southern 
Pine, California White Pine and Southern Oak. 


Trade-marks on countless wares have long 
been an aid in buying. You prove this for 
yourself every time you buy food or clothing, 
household equipment or automobiles. The 
names or emblems of certain manufacturers 
are guides in selection. 


The same significance of certain names on 
other merchandise is equally true with lumber. 
The Long-Bell trade-mark on lumber is an 


identification that assures protection to buyers 
and stands for a service that the public has a 


right to expect. 


Douglas Fir Lumber and Timbers; Southern Pine Lumber and 
Timbers; Creosoted Lumber, Timbers, Posts, Poles, 
Ties, Guard-Rail Posts, Piling; Southern Hard- 
wood Lumber and Timbers; California 
White Pine Lumber; Sash and 
Doors; Oak Flooring. 


Ask your lumberman for Long-Bell 
trade-marked lumber products. 


THE LONG-BELL LUMBER COMPANY 
R.A.LONG BLDG. Lumbermen Since 1875 KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Romy THLE. LUMUBLE RR. Y¥.O U 


TRADE+MARKED LUMBER PRODUCTS 


Now Include the four 
Moot veful Building Woods 


Douglas Fir ~ Southern Pine 
alifornia White Pine 
Oaku 


BUY 


Pad 
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Inbuilt quality can be imitated 


How MANYTIMES you have seen 
shoes that look as good as 
Nettletons—for a little while. 

They may hold their shape 
and their smart appearance for 
days, even weeks. But months 
and years take costly toll of 


“cheap” footgear. It is then 
you realize that the inbuilt 
quality of Nettleton shoes can 
be imitated but not equalled... 
A pamphlet, “Men Like to Say 
They Wear Them,” will be 


sent if you will write. 


A. E. NETTLETON COMPANY, SYRACUSE, N. Y¥. 
‘ H. W. Cook, President 


Fine Shoes, 


Exclusively, Since 1879 x 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


‘The Blue Book of Personal Attire’’ 


HOW TO DRESS WELL 


By MARGARET STORY 


Margaret Story—dress economist, authority, and 
lecturer of note,—has taken all of the mystery and all 
of the vagueness out of the principles which underlie 
artistic and harmonious dress and has presented them 
in such a direct and pleasing manner that any woman 
may readily understand and apply them. 


Not a Fashion Book 


This is not a fashion book. It does not deal with the 
whims and foibles of the modes of the moment, but 
with those facts and fundamentals which govern the 
application of all fashions to every face and ngure. lt 
is in reality almost an encyclopedia, giving in detail 
the very information pertaining to personal attire 
about which every woman desires to be really intel- 
ligibly informed, tho unlike encyclopedias it is fasci- 
natingly interesting both in the mature of its contents 
and_the way it is written. 


Artistic Dress for All Types 


This volume points the way for every woman to 
attire herself in just the styles and colors and accessories 
of dress which will best bring out every point of beauty 
and subdue every disadvantageous feature. The 
author leaves nothing to your imagination. Every- 
thing is explained with crystal clearness even to the 
smallest detail and the entire volume radiates enthusi- 
asm and inspires it in its readers for genuine art in 
dress and charm in appearance. 


An idea of the comprehensiveness of this volume may 
be gained from some of the chapter headings: The 
Psychology of Clothes, The Seven Ages of Woman, The 
Seven Ages of Man, Colors to Choose and to Avoid, 
Design, Accessories of Dress, What You Should Know 
of Fabrics, What to Choose in Laces and Furs, Clothes 
for Various Occasions, Art in Wearing Clothes, Skill! 
in Buying Clothes, Taking Care of Your Clothes. 
You are shown how to determine your type and what 
lines are best suited to you, what colors to use and what 
to avoid, the effect of color upon face, overcoming 
natural deficiencies by illusion, ete., ete. There are 
maxy illustrations in the volume to more clearly reveal 
the import of the text, together with two most enlight- 
ening color charts. 


A Guide for Every Woman 


Although “How to Dress Well’’ will prove highly 
interesting and valuable to women of unlimited wealth 
it is of equal interest and value to those of restricted 
incomes, for the author most clearly brings out the 
fact that true harmony in dress is not so much a matter 
of money as it is of knowing fabrics, of knowing the 
great art of blending colors, and of knowing what 
materials and what lines are most suitable to one’s 
face and'figure. It is brimful of the very information 
pertaining to dress, color, and toilet accessories about 
which every woman hesitates to accept any but truly 
trustworthy advice and is a fitting companion to Emily 
Post's “Etiquette."” Modistes, designers, dressmakers, 
and milliners will also find this work of highest value. 


8ro. Cloth. 404 pages. Many Ilustrations.. $3.50, net; 
$3.66, post-paid. Atall booksellers or from the publishers. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


| CURRENT EVENTS 
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\ 
September 24.—Negotiations between — 
Great Britain and Germany on the — 
proposed treaty of commerce collapse 
because, it is said, Germany refuses 
to exempt from taxation British goods — 
exported to Germany. 


September 25.—The Assembly of the 
~ League of Nations adopts a resolution 
urging all Governments to continue 
supporting the Armenian people who 
are still without a national home. 
A sum from the League treasury is 
provided as a nucleus for a fund of 
assistance. 


An appeal and warning to the rival forces 
fighting on the Manchurian-Chihlian 
border for control of the Central 
Government of China at Peking to 
quit bombing unfortified towns from 
the air is forwarded by the Foreign 
Diplomatie Corps at Peking to the 
Chinese Foreign Office and to Gen. 
Chang Tso-Lin, war-lord of Manchuria. 


September 27.—States which do not sign 
the proposed protocol of arbitration 
and security, and do not belong to the 
League of Nations, may be proclaimed 
aggressor States if they refuse the 
arbitral proceedings laid down by the 
protocol and League Covenant and 
resort to war, says Dr. Edouard Benes, 
official reporter of the Assembly, in an 
interpretation of the protocol. The 
disarmament commission of the As- 
sembly adopts Dr. Benes’s report on 
the proposed protocol. The member- 
ship commission of the Assembly unan- 
imously recommend the election of 
Santo Domingo as the  fifty-fifth 
member of the League of Nations. 


Substantial advances are claimed by 
headquarters of the Chekiang armies 
defending Shanghai, following the 
launching of a Chekiang offensive in 
the Kiating sector. Gen. Wu Pei-Fu, 
commander of the Central Govern- 
ment armies, promises protection to 
foreigners in connection with his ex- 
pedition against Gen. Chang Tso-Lin. 


September 28.—The Japanese delegation 
in the Assembly of the League of 
Nations moves to suppress the clause 
in the proposed protocol of arbitration 
and security which proclaims an aggres- 
sor State any country refusing to abide 
by the decision of the World Court of 
Justice. The clause in question refers 
to disputes which one party declares 
to have arisen over a subject exclusively 
within its domestie jurisdiction. 


September 29.—The French Government 
officially approves the arbitration secur- 
ity protocol now before the Assembly 
of the League of Nations. Efforts are 
meanwhile being made to meet the 
Japanese objection. 


Hundreds of Chinese soldiers are reported 
killed and many others wounded on * 
six-mile front from Niansang to Mulu, 
where the Armies of the rival military! 
governments are fighting for possession: 
of Shanghai. 


September 30.—The League of Nations”, 
proposed protocol of arbitration and! 
security is revised at Japan’s request} 
so as to permit disputes arising out of’ 

domestic matters to be brought before’ 
the League Council and Assembly for 
examination. As amended, the pro- 
posed protocol agrees ‘‘that a State 
will not be presumed to be an 

except when it has not submitted the 

question to the Council or Assembly.” 
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| ead or So k 4 test the constitu- 
- Ginger, pemtine Batch ship DOCTORS, LAWYERS, 
ring liquor into American ports ade 
a ato | ARCHITECTS 
Jin) 


_ pany from bringing liquor within the 
jurisdiction of the United States, is 


filed in the United States District i 
© Geir in Rew Yous by. the Neptime PROFESSIONAL men seem to be even less particular than 
| Association, an organization of Amer- business men for other business men] about the kind of 
" Besides being unconstitutional, it, is paper they use for their stationery. 
‘charged in the affidavit, the treaty has , : 
i caused hundreds of " passengers, to. And yet a professional man is even more dependent 
- travel on liquor-carrying British ships een . : 
ore ees rovican revistry. on casual and passing impressions than a business man. 
United States Senator Walter 1; Edgo Such a paper as Crane’s seems peculiarly appropriate 
0) ew Jersey is renominated, wit ; . : ) 
' a large plurality, in the Republican for a doctor, or lawyer, or architect. It is one of the ways 
BEriany: in which he can advertise without violating the ethics 
Sersftant Seartary of the Se eas of fee 
_ inated in the Republican State Con- isti { y { { 
Berga tor Goversor of New York: ne, distinctive, self-respecting letterhead is one way 
| | in which a professional man can maintain that he has 
eye 26.—Goy. Alfred KE. Smith of : ; ‘ ; : 
"New York is renominated by the Demo- ideals and believes in them and tries to live up to them. 
cratic State Convention. 
, 
‘September 27.—Lieut. David Rittenhouse 100% selected new rag stock 
; 3 kee EM te: er ae the 123 years experience 
0 s recor or speed 1n a seap ane : 
by traveling over a Long Island course pe stage tones peo ple 


at the average speed of 22714 miles an 
hour for thirty minutes, and at one 
time attaining the speed of 242% 
miles an hour. The record stands as 
unofficial. 


The New York Giants win the National 
League pennant for the fourth consecu- 
tive time, when they defeat the Phila- 
delphia team 5 to 1, at the Polo Grounds BUSINESS PAPERS 


in New York. 


- Robert Tyre Jones, of Atlanta, Georgia, 
wins the national amateur golf cham- 
pionship, when in the final round of the 
twenty-eighth tournament of the United 


States Golfers Association, played at ; < \ Thrsclore Coudich 
the Merion Cricket Club, Ardmore, ; e 
Pennsylvania, he defeats George Von ' 
Elm, nine up and eight to play. i i 
' Sand Point Field, Seattle, Washington. . 
The aviators originally left Santa RNY WEEE eae \ 
- Moniea, California, March 17, but, on WKY 7 y, i 
: account of delays in substituting pon- m WATNINS SOs 7 , 


toons for landing gear, the official 
hop-off was made from Seattle. 


Government bonds of 18 nations 
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September 28.—The American Army round- 
; the-world flyers formally complete the 
, circuit of the globe when they land at 


Nh, 


d ; Ane ; > 
September 29.—The Washington team of 1S ay swift, direct! R oosevelt’s hand 
\ the American League wins the American writing is the vigorous expression of a vigorous 
League pennant by defeating the Boston personality. 
: fas Pars to. 2: Instinctively, we all read character from hand- 
September 30.—An earthquake, the most writing. Writing that is clear, free, easy-to-read, 
severe experienced in years, is felt in we attribute to a sound, logical mind; muddled 
many parts of Maine. writing we associate with muddled thinking. 
Senator Smith W. Brookhart sends a letter Think a moment about your own handwriting. 
to Chairman William M. Butler of the Could it lead a hasty character analyst to size you 
hae om sr aie a Wat voerion the up unjustly? If so, try this simple formula:—a 
ee teak’ Vice. ntial little pains with your handwriting, and the Ester- 


Dawes, Republican Vice-Presidential : 
nominee, and requesting that General brook pen that best suits your hand! 


j Dawes be asked to resign as candidate. Send for “100 Famous Signatures” 


This highly interesting booklet will be sent you to- 
gether with the 12 most opular pens in the world, upon 


Esterbrook 
Inflexible 
Pen No. 322 


Boomerang Booze.-—‘‘I understand they receipt of 15 cents. Address Department D. a gap mae ges 

, : osetia : 

oblast 1 Seabee cade Esterbrook Pen Manufacturing Co., Camden, N. J. al aly a 
ey ave, answere ac us oe. Cc li A : The B wn Bros.; l td mn Toronto keepers. 


“And we're hopin’ it’ll all work out for the 


Pe te nenth-o's thoy l have. 1 Always a FRESH 


drink it theirselves to keep it from bein’ 

wasted there’s bound to be a natural de- - 

-erease of population that'll improve the , 
eighborhood quite some.’’— Washington 


The Short Route 
tothe Orient 


Five great “President” ships provide 
every travel luxury and make the fast- 
est time from the United States over 
the “Short Route” to Yokohama, Kobe, 
Shanghai, Hong Kong and Manila. 


A sailing from Seattle*every 12 days. 

Send the coupon below for your Goy- 
ernment’s. illustrated booklets telling 
about travel in the enchanting lands 
of the Far East and the service of the 
Admiral Oriental Line. 


Admiral Oriental Line 


32 Broadway. . : New York. City 
112 West Adams Street . Chicago, ill. 
L. C. Smith Building . Seattle, Wash. 


Send the Coupon Now 


To U. S. Shipping Board 
Infor. Office L2417 Washington, D. C. 


Please send without obligation illustrated litera- 
ture, giving information about travel to the Far 
East andthe service of the Admiral Oriental Line. 


I will go about__ . ‘There will be. 


persons in my party. 


Name. 


Address 


PATENTS Write for Guide Books and ‘‘REC- 
=» ORD OF INVENTION BLANK” 
before disclosing inventions, Send model or sketch of 


inventions for Examination and Instructions. No charge 
for the above information. Terms reasonable. 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 
759 9th Washington, D. C. 


Hawaiian Winter Cruises 
January-February 1925 


Alaskan Summer Cruises 
June- July-August 1925 
For Particulars, Write 


ALASKA STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
Room 5-A, Pier 2, Seattle, Wash. 


Sth AROUND THE WORLD CRUISE 


From N. Y., Jan. 20th, westward, S. S. “Cali- 
fornia,” 17,000 tons, 4 months, $1,250 up. 
Visiting Panama Canal, Los Angeles, 18 days 
Japan and China. Java, option 18 days in 
India; Cairo, Jerusalem, Athens, Europe, etc. 
21st MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE JAN. 31 

S. S. “Laconia,” 20,000 tons, 62 days, $600 up; 
17 days, Egypt and the Holy Land; Madeira, 
Spain, Italy, Riviera, Greece, etc. 

600 to 700 passengers expected on each Jan. cruise. 


SUMMER CRUISE TO NORWAY 
And Mediterranean countries, July 1, S. S. ““Lan- 
castria,"’ 17,000 tons, 53 days; $550 up. 

Three cruises by specially chartered new oil-burning 
Cunarders, at reasonable rates, including hotels, 
drives, guides, fees, etc., and allowing stop-over privi- 
leges in Europe. Longest experienced management. 

Please Specify the Program that interests you. 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 


To decide questions concerning the correct use of 
words for this column, the Funk & Wagnalls Nev 
Standard Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 

Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 


baseball—“‘ F. W. McD.,”’ Apollo, Pa.—In the 
argument that baseball is a compound word, 
““A’’ wins, for it is a solid compound, formed of 
two nouns written without a hyphen as one word 
exactly in the same way as bookseller is written. 


cultivation, culture—‘‘B. H.,’’ Hartford, Conn. 
—Cultivation, from the Late Latin cultivare, to till, 
is properly applied to the thing that grows. 
Culture, from the Latin cultura, is used to denote 
cultivation or raising, as crops or plants. By ex- 
tension, it embraces the breeding of certain ani- 
mals, such as fish, oysters, silkworms, etc. Bee- 
culture and oyster-culture are common occupa- 
tions. The expression silk-culture really connotes 
the culture of the silkworm. The term cultivated, 
as applied to the mind of man, designates a state 
of development by education and improvement 


’ by training that has brought it to a high state of 


refinement. In this sense, the word is synony- 
mous ‘with cultured, which in its figurative mean- 
ing designates ‘‘improved by education and re- 
fined ‘by training.’’ Tillotson has pointed out 
that ‘“‘the mind of man needs to be prepared for 
piety and virtue; it must be cultivated to that end 
and ordered with great care and pains.’’ Addison 
in the Spectator warned us that “the mind that 
lies fallow sprouts up in follies that are only to 
be killed by constant and assiduous culture.” 


premier—“J. F. S.,’’ Detroit, Mich.—The 
correct pronunciation of premier is either pri’- 
mi-ar (the first i as in police, the second 7 as in 
habit, and the a as in final) or prem’yar (the e as 
in get, the a as in final). The first pronunciation 
is preferred. 


she, he.—'‘G, L.,’’ New York City.: The 
point made is not one of grammar but of good 
breeding. In English there is a maxim frequently 
used by mothers in correcting their children— 
‘“ She is the cat’s mother.’’ The idea of this is to 
impress upon the mind of the child who is being 
corrected that the name of the person spoken of 
should be used instead of the pronoun. Possibly 
this arose from the fact that the word she has been 
in derogatory use from Henry VIII's time to our 
own, and was used, not so much as a pronoun to 
designate the woman or the person of the feminine 
sex referred to, but to designate the very type 
that is to-day referred to as a female, when used 
for a person of equivocal reputation. 

The case is much the same with regard to the 
pronoun he which has been used since Queen 
Elizabeth's time to designate a dissolute person of 
the masculine sex. We find in Laneham's Letters 
(1575) the following: ‘The he’s to some laughing, 
but the she’s to more sport.’’ The poet Milton 
in his Likonoklastes, written in 1649, wrote: ‘‘ The 
dissolute rabble of all his courtiers, both the 
he’s and the she’s, if there were any males among 
them.”’ Shebbeare in his work on Matrimony, 
volume 2, page 88 (1754), characterized this type 
as: ‘‘A he-she thing! A disgrace to his sex.” 

This opprobrious use continues with us still. 
The practise of using this pronoun derogatively 
was common in Richardson's time, and an ex- 
ample of it is to be found in ch. 1, p. 17, of his 
Pamela—‘" I must he and him him now; for he has 
lost his dignity with me.’’ But after the name 
of a person has been introduced once, he or she 
may be said, for the repetition of the personal 
name, in either case, would stamp the person 
making such use of it as deficient in culture. 


sOme one, someone.—‘*M. K.,” New York 
City.--Originally two words, the tendency to-day 
is to solidify this term as is done with the form 
somebody. The two-word form dates from 1305 
and held its own steadily until a hundred years 
ago when authors began to write it as a solid 
word, presumably on the analogy of similar 
words—somebody, somehow, somewhat, etc.—in 
the language. Thackeray used it repeatedly in 
“Vanity Fair,’ Calverley in ‘‘Fly Leaves,” and 
Baden-Powell in ‘‘The Matabele Campaign.” 
Both forms are still in use. 


INGERSOLL . 
DOLLAR STROPPER 


Robert H. Ingersoll, originator of the famous Inger- 
soll Watch, offers you his remarkable new invention that 
brings back keenness to used blades, makes them last 
longer.and give clean, smooth, comfortable shaves. Al- 
ready satisfying thousands. 3 


Hundreds of Shaves 
From Every Blade 


The INGERSOLL DOLLAR 
STROPPER makes it possible 
to keep razor blades good fora 
whole year—HUNDREDS 
OF SHAVES FROM 
EVERY BLADE! That 
means no more dis- 
carding blades after 
a few shaves. Re- 
sharpen them 
and SAV 
$5 to $ro. 


Proves that {nger- 
soll Dollar Stropper 
is all we claim. Send 
J complete outfit — 
fncinding specially treated — 
ithe: 


ike on 
3! Money back guarantee if ten | 
day trial doesn't convince that Mr. 
Ingersoll’s new invention solves your 
razor blade troubles. Write today, mention- 
ing make of razor used. 


Robt. H. Ingersoll, Pres., New Era .Mfg. Co be 
476 Broadway, New York Clty,” AGENTS: Write for creping 
a Se Se eee ae ee 


: 
Y What are your 
é Sewage Disposal > 
raouregee Problems 7 


ideal sanitary service suited for your 
suburban home, school] or fuctory. 

Protect health and increase property values 
with this quality equipment— 


Self-drain Toilets 
without water or sewers, 
=v \ 


improved design, noth- 
ing else like it. 


Septic Tanks 


water toilets without sewers, 


Follows 
S._ Public Health Service design. Thou- 


for 
tands in use. No failures. Fully guaranteed, 
Easily installed. - 
Before you order any system, write for San 
Equip folders and free plan sheets. 
Give us the brief details of your 
roblems and.we will do the rest. 
© obligation on your part. 


3 Chemical Toilet Corp. 
03 1907-1927 Liverpool Rd. 
ss 


Syracuse, N. Y. a 
Answers every question you'd 
ask about what you should do 
socially— 


not only in society, but in busi- 
ness, in politics, and at home— 


Mrs. Post’s Brilliant Blue Book 
of Social Usage— 


ETIQUETTE 


You should have it. One of ‘‘ten best sellers.’’ 00,000 
sold. 639 pages. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
$4, net; full leather, $7.50, net. Postage, 18c extra. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


TO REDUCE- 


MAINTAIN «INCREASE 


YOUR WEIGHT 


Your Weight May be an index to Your Health. 
You can Control it by Correct Food. Here is a 
Scientific System of Health Building and Weight 
Control Through Correct Eating. 


EAT YOUR WAY To HEALTH 


By ROBERT HUGH ROSE, A.B., M.D. 
Instructor, Post-Graduate Medical School, New York 


Dr. Rose has achieved wonders for patients who 
were too fat and toothin. In this book he tells you 
how it was done. 


HOW TO TO GAIN WEIGHT 

REDUCE WEIGHT Under Dr. Rose it is an 
It’s really simple. Choose | easy process with foods 
your foods from the long | that are tasty and nour- 


list. Follow his instruc- | ishing. 
tions. TO REDUCE 
HOW TO MAIN- BLOOD-PRESSURE 


TAIN WEIGHT High blood-pressure is a 
How you can maintain | menace to health. Dr. 
your weight and keep in | Rose shows how to con- 
good health at the same |trol blood-pressure by 
time. diet. 


252 Recipe Menus of delicious’ foods to reduce, 
increase and maintain weight. 


12mo. 246 pages; Cloth, $2, net; $2.12, post 
paid. At Bookstores, or send direct to s 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 356 Fourth Avenue, New 
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“THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 


To decide questions concerning the correct use of 
words for this column, the Funk & Wagnalls New 
Standard Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 

Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
_ will be taken of anonymous communications. 


“W. D. R.,” Clearfield, Pa.—In indicating the 
pronunciation of the word calory in Tur Dicrsr 
for October 4, the sound of the ‘i’’ was er- 
roneously indicated as ‘“‘i’’ in police. It should 
have been indicated as having the sound of ‘i’ in 
habit—kal’o-ri—a as in fat, o as in obey, i as in 
habit. } 


democracy—" M. G.,’”’ Ruston, La.—The word 
democracy designates ‘‘government by the people, 
as distinguished from government by the aris- 
tocracy.’’ The term is derived from the Greek 
demos, people, and krateo, rule. 

The earliest example we have of its use dates 
from 1531 in Elyot’s Treatise on Government: 
“An other publique weale was amonge the 
Atheniensis, where equalitie was of astate amonge 
the people. This manner of gouernaunce was 
called in greke Democratia, in englisshe the rule 
of the comminaltie.’’ The spelling used in this 
quotation is that of the original. 


rest, remainder—‘ T,C. H.,’’ New York City.— 
The’ difference in the meanings of these words 
may be shown by tracing them to their sources. 
Remainder is from the Latin re, back, and 
maneo, remain. It designates that which is left 
after some act or process of separation, or removal, 
or destruction, or continuation, as in place, condi- 
tion, or character, abidance or state, as in office. 

Rest, from the Latin re, back, and sto, stand, 
describes that which remains or is left over; of 
persons or things, those not included in a given 
statement, and in this sense is equivalent to ‘‘ the 
others.’ As a collective noun it takes a plural 
verb, as in .such an example as, ‘Ten 
were drowned; the rest were saved.”’ In English, 
the word rest is used also as the equivalent of 
“balance” in referring to financial resources when 
- treated as forming a reserved fund. 

Rest is the most general in application and 
meaning. It may be either that which is put 
aside as a distinct part, or that which is -left 
behind. Remainder designates the quantity that 
remains when other parts are gone. 

As is said above, rest is applied.to persons or 
things, while remainder is applied only to things. 
Rest is said of any part, large or small; remainder 
refers only to that which has been left after the 
greater part has been taken; hence the smaller part. 


tarantism—''C. N.,” Paris, France.—The 
word tarantism is derived from the Italian Tar- 
anto, the name of a town in Southern Italy, the 
Latin Tarentum, where the tarantella, a lively 
Neapolitan dance, once thought to be a remedy 
for tarantism, originated. The tarantella origi- 
nally came from Southern Italy and was a folk- 
dance popular in the fifteenth century. The 
popularity of this dance spread like an epidemic 
from Apulia and adjacent parts of Italy from the 
‘fifteenth to the sixteenth century. 

Tarantism is a choreic, hysterical affection 
beginning in a state of lethargy and depression 
which, it was formerly supposed, could be cured 
only by excessive dancing. Occurring in adults 
it leads to serious complications that, late in life, 
resist treatment. This dancing mania is a form 
of epidemic diserder allied to hysteria, choromania, 
the result of a craving for sympathy or notoriety. 
In point of time, dancing epidemics antedate the 
Middle Ages. Allepidemic forms have been attend- 
ed by consequences that showed tarantism—con- 
_vulsive movements beyond the control of the will. 

The ‘‘New International Encyclopedia,” vol. 
VI, p. 478, says: ‘On July 17, 1774, at Aix-la- 
Chapelle assemblies of men and women began to 
dance on the streets, screaming and foaming like 
persons possessed. The dancers, losing all control 
over their movements, continued whirling in wild 
delirium until they fell in extreme exhaustion and 
groaned as in the agonies of death. In the Low 
Countries troops of dancers inflamed by intoxicat- 
ing music, were followed by crowds who caught 
the mental infection and went from place to place. 
The mania spread to Cologne, Metz, and Stras- 
bourg, giving rise to many disorders and im- 
postures and much profligacy.”” : 
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Motorists 
Carry a Basline Au- 


towline in your car 
and safeguard your 
spare tire with 
Powersteel Autow- 
lock. Both are 
made of Yellow 
Strand. Ask your 
accessory dealer. 


Yellow Strand 


The Literary Digest for October 11, 1924 


F Magnetism and 


- Yellow Strand 


It’s magnetism that holds the pig iron to the 
business end of this powerful crane, but— 


It's Yellow Strand Wire Rope that lifts the load 


and proves its economy by long, faithful service. 


Yellow Strand is made for heavy duty and makes 
its best showing under unusually severe condi- 
tions—where great strength must be combined 
with enough elasticity and flexibility to stand 
the gaff. 


For real, economicai service, specify Yellow 
Strand in your next wire rope requisition and 
look for the strand of yellow. It’s your protection. 


This company also makes all standard grades 
of wire rope for all purposes. 


BRODERICK & BASCOM ROPE COMPANY 


805 North First Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
Branches: New York and Seattle Factories: St. Louis and Seattle 


: Authorized Dealers in all Industrial Localities 


WIRE ROPE 
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Good night, or ‘‘Good night!””—The rest 
of your days depend upon the rest of your 
nights.—Good Hardware. 


What Is ‘‘Reasonable’?—3 R. MOD. 
APTS., COTTAGE GROVE Ave., $50: 
children in reasonable quantity admitted.— 
Classified Ad. in Des Moines Daily Capital. 


Unless He Backs Up.—Lightning-bugs are 
not so. different from certain men. A 
lightning-bug can see where he has been, 
but not where he is going. 
—Charlotte Observer. 


Page the S. P. C. A. 
FIVE PUPPIES DONATED 


Orphans’ Feast To Be Big- 
ger Than Ever, F. L. 
Hoffman Says 

— Headline in Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 


A Word to the Wise.—A 
Leeds relieving officer states 
that 90 per cent. of runaway 
husbands have blue eyes. 
Single ladies seeking eligible 
swains are warned to bolt 
from the blue—London Hu- 
morist. 

Even Better.—‘‘I’m going 
to eall my baby Charles,” said 
the author; ‘‘after Charles 
Lamb, you know. Heis such 
a dear little lamb.” 

“Oh, I'd eall him William 
Dean,” said thefriend. ‘‘He 
Howells sosmuch.”— Wiscon- 
sin Octopus, 


The Weaker Sex.—‘‘They 
tell me Simpson had quite a 
scrap with his wife last night.” 

“What was wrong with 
him?” 

“T didn’t hear.” 

“Liquor, do you suppose?” 

“No, she licked him.’— 
American Legion Weekly. 

Proved.—Sure—‘‘I showed 
father the verses you sent 
me. He was pleased with 
them. 

Hr—‘“‘Indeed! 
he say?” 

Sue— “He said he was 
delighted to find that I wasn’t going to 
marry a poet!’”’—Vikingen (Christiania). 


Whiat did 


The Simple Answer.—First MreMBER OF 
CavaLtry DetracuMent — ‘“‘Lookee heah, 
Joe, how come you-all to teach dat der mule 
all dem tricks? Ah can’t teach mah mule 
nothing!” 

Seconp Dirro—‘‘Dat’s easy; you-all jes’ 
has to know moh dan de mule.’’—The Pointer. 


Beginning at Home.—‘‘I hear you are 
making special preparations to get out 
among the voters and assist in saving the 
country.” 

“Between ourselves,’ said Senator Sor- 
ghum, “the country’s safe, all right. I’m 
the one that feels the need of a helping 
hand.’’— Washington Star. 


3 NEES Sa Virpg sl $4 Ayo ute tS ot: 
3 eke ya aaa Berd 


Reproduced from Punch (London), by permission of the proprietors 


Hard to find in New York.— 
BROKER’S SHORTAGE 
PUT AT $700,000 
HUNT FOR CHRISTIAN 
—Headline in the New York Times. 


Going Up.— Ydune Bracaer— My 
grandfather built the Rocky Mountains.” 

UNSYMPATHETIC ListENER—‘‘Aw, that’s 
nothing. Do yow know the Dead Sea? 
Well, my grandfather killed it.””—Yale 
Record. 
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A Rare One, Too.—It’s a poor alienist 
that won’t work both ways.—Indianapolis 
News. : 


As in Golf.—‘“‘Does a fisherman ever tell. 
the truth?” 

“Yes, when he ealls another fisherman 
a liar.””— Kansas City Star. 


Society Note.— ‘Every modern girl 
should have a chaperon,” says a writer 
in a morning paper. We would go further 
and recommend three chap- 
erons . working eight-hour 
shifts — Punch (London). 


ae em oes 


Uncie (excited by cinema villain’s pursuit of heroine): “I say, isn’t 
this thrilling?’’ 


Biase Cuixp: ‘Oh, it’s all right—her woman's wit will save her.” 


His Kind Intentions.—Snconp Loozy— 
“May I break?” 
Aristocratic Damp (dancing with Gen- 


eral)—‘‘How dare you, sir! Don’t you 
know better than to breakin on a General, 
officer?” ; 

SuspvEp Loory—‘Beg pardon, madam. 
I thought the General was stuck.’’—The 
Pointer. 


Honest Confession.—Tur Housp AGENT 
—‘You say you have no children, gramo- 
phone or wireless, and you don’t keep a 
dog. You seem just the quiet tenant the 
owner insists on.” ; 

Tue House Huntrer—‘I don’t want to 
hide anything about my behavior, so you 
might tell the owner that my fountain-pen 
squeaks a bit.”"— The Bystander. 


Cause and Effect—“Why 
is it that a red-headed 


woman always marries a 
very meek man?” 
“She doesn’t. He just gets 


that way.” — Dry Goods Econ- 
omist. 


Raising the Limit—‘‘Why 
do you always bait with min- 
nows?” : 

“Well, if I catch anything 
it will have to be a size 
larger.’’ — Louisville Courier- 
Journal. ; 


What’s Wrong with this 
Picture?—The Rome Hosiery 
mill has put on a night shirt 
to fill large orders coming in 
for the past several weeks.— 
From a news item in The 
Atlanta Constitution. 


Explained at Last.—F'rtenp 
—‘What a horrible noise 
comes from that radio set!’ 

Ravio Fan—‘‘Well, I guess 
you would make just as bad a 
noise if you were coming out. 
of ether.”-—Everybody’s. 


Stork Must Be a Scofflaw. 
—Anyway, according to the 
birth column in the Los 
Angeles Times, he has just 
left Mr. and Mrs. Jacob 
Licker, of that city, a little 
Lieker.—Cincinnati Enquirer 


Changing the Condiment. 
—‘I appreciate the compli- 
ment you paid me when you 
referred to me as the salt of the earth,” 
remarked Senator Sorghum to the promi- 
nent citizen who had’ introdueed him. 
“But I don’t believe it goes well with the 
audiences.” 

“Why not?” 

. “What they are looking for is not salt, 
but pep.” —Washington Star. 


Chance to Make Good.—Lapy (at back 
door)—“You an actor? You don’t look it. 
What did you do on the stage?” 

Tramp—‘Impersonations. I could im-- 
personate anything. Just let me inside 
your pantry, for instance, and I'll give a per- 
fect impersonation of a vacuum cleaner.” 

“Indeed? Well, here’s my pet blood- 
hound. Let’s see you give an impersona- . 
tion of Zev.”-— American Legion Weekly. 
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